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SIDNEY FORRESTER. 



CHAPTER I. 

" WHAT NEWS ? " 

On that beautiful afternoon, as he made his way 
along the road leading up from the ferry, Mr. 
Thomas Roodhouse bore evidence, in his large and 
immobile features, of much perplexity of mind ; and 
his pace, each moment growing more and more 
deliberate, seemed to indicate a disinclination on 
his part to reach his journey's end. The fact was, 
Mr. Roodhouse was feeling deeply the weight of a 
certain responsibility that had devolved upon him 
very much unsolicited by himself, and more than 
once he was tempted to turn about and beat a hasty 
retreat while there was yet time to escape the inflic- 
tion that he too well knew awaited him at his desti- 
nation. Indeed, there would have been no hesitancy 
on his part, in all probabJhty, had not the poor 
man felt himself goaded onward all the while by 
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some other notions in his mind — it happened that 
another side of the case was thoroughly appreciated 
by him, which pointed to the abandonment of cer- 
tain comfortable habits of his own, lately estab- 
lished ; and, moreover, the brisk autumnal air was 
stimulating the functions of his material being to a 
degree that made the question of dining one not to 
be overlooked. 

Thus tossed about 'twixt wind and tide, current 
and counter current, the man was driven in the 
direction of the prevailing force. His road led to 
considerable length, part of the way being a steep 
ascent which quite took hi3 breath to climb ; but 
in time he came before a stone gateway that 
opened into a well-kept enclosure where a cottage 
was visible in the background, nestling amidst a 
clump of trees; and towards this he turned, walking 
firmly now, his courage — what little he possessed 
of it — being roused to its utmost. At a window of 
the house, as he came, there was a sudden shadowy 
movement that suggested some one watching with- 
in, and in a moment more the slender figure of a 
woman appeared in the doorway. 

** What news. Uncle?" she exclaimed as he as- 
cended the stoop. She seized him by the arm and 
shook it with an almost fierce eagerness. 

The situation was much too trying for uncle 
Tom's peculiar organization, and he would have 
been glad if the floor had opened and swallowed 
him up ; he felt deeply regretful that he had not 
avoided this painful experience by staying away. 
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and even then he would have turned about and fled 
precipitately, had not a natural sense of propriety 
restrained him. 

"Anna,** he said, almost choking, "we have no 
cause as yet to give up hope.** 

An effort so great quite overcame him ; he started 
to walk into the house in the last endeavor to escape 
the storm that threatened. 

"What news?*' she cried, going after him and 
seizing him by the arm once more ; " what news ? 
Come, tell me the truth. I will know it though it 
be the worst.** 

She almost shrieked the words, looking search- 
ingly up into his face, with a strange, wild light in 
her eyes. 

" Nothing definite has been learned as yet ; and 
you know, Anna, no news is good news.** 

Uncle Tom had taken off his coat and had hung 
it upon the rack, and he was removing his gloves 
with much deliberation in order to gain time. 

" Is that all you have to tell me ? ** she said with 
bitterness, growing calm all at once. 

Alas ! it was all that uncle Tom could say ; he had 
brought the day*s newspaper, and if it could afford 
her any comfort she might read what was contained 
in it. She took the crumpled paper from him in 
a dazed way after he had abstracted it from a count- 
less number of such that filled his capacious pockets, 
and she walked into the sitting-room, unfolding 
it as she went, and glancing hastily over its col- 
umns. 
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" No news/* was printed in large black type as 
a heading to one of the columns, and beneath was 
told a story the substance of which the news-sheets 
have only too often to repeat. " No news " this 
time of the good ship Chancellor^ that bravely had 
sailed out of the harbor several months before. 
Already the fragment of a ship's boat bearing the 
name Chancellor upon it had been found floating in 
the sea, and if this in itself was no proof of disaster, 
the last ship from across the ocean, arriving in port 
that morning, brought no tidings of the vessel, 
though such were looked for. Some accident had 
befallen them, beyond question, but still there was 
no reason as yet to give up hope, for Captain For- 
rester was one of the bravest of men, and his ship 
one of the stanchest afloat, while the severe storms 
of late might have driven a ship out of her course, 
and perhaps have dismasted her, leaving the crew 
to sail into port as best they could. 

So much was enumerated in that long, array of 
words, but they brought little comfort to this young 
woman who had lucklessly joined herself to one of 
the toilers of the sea. Mrs. Forrester flung the 
paper upon the floor with an impatient gesture, and 
after a moment she passed to a window of the 
room that commanded a view of the harbor. Here 
for a long time she stood, with a sad and wistful 
gaze, looking far out to sea, as if she hoped to read 
the secrets of the mute, mysterious deep. 

It made uncle Tom fidget to see this tall, pale 
woman standing there, a silent statue of unutterable 
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woe. Had it been tears and violent wailing, he 
might have done something to divert his own mind, 
perhaps have shed tears in sympathy ; but that 
sickening calm left him at his wits' end, and he 
began to ponder over his own affairs past and to 
come. Presently, in spite of his distress, a sense 
of self-satisfaction began to steal over him ; he was 
sharing his niece's burden, and the thought brought 
to his mind how he had always foregone the com- 
mon enjoyments of ordinary mortals and devoted his 
whole life to the good of those about him ; soon the 
sweet consciousness of duty well performed was 
permeating his whole being, and mingling with it was 
the pleasant conviction of merited reward which 
was to be his when the time should come for him 
to give up this terrestrial existence for one more 
exalted. 

The man's mind, ever volatile, soon began to 
wander, however, and amongst many shadowy 
thoughts came the remembrance of a certain time 
when he had stood with his niece upon the earth- 
works of the fortifications not far away, watching the 
Chancellor glide by on its way out to sea, and waving 
a last farewell to the captain, whom he had descried 
through his spyglass, standing upon the poop and 
looking eagerly for a sight of them there. Only 
too soon was the vessel lost in the dreary mists of 
the past, and uncle Tom began to inveigh against 
the fate that had led his niece to select a husband 
having so hazardous a calling. Certainly, such a 
woeful visitation was not to be accepted without 
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a murmur : he had come to considering himself very 
comfortably fixed in a pleasant little home, quite 
after his own fancy, where perchance he might end 
his days ; and now it was being realized that sitting 
down to the table three times a day with a despond- 
ent young widow would not be calculated to pro- 
mote digestion ; neither would it be especially 
buoying to the spirits, nor otherwise conducive to 
longevity, to have that same gloomy shadow, then 
standing by the window, wandering about the house, 
suggestive of a spectre at all times. His sense of 
moral accountability now clutched at his heart- 
strings, and he began to chafe under the burdens 
that had been imposed upon him. Well, so long as 
there was reason to hope, he would try to bear up. 
It was a neat and cosey room into which they had 
come, and one typical of sailor life — a very museum, 
in fact, filled with articles both of use and ornament, 
gathered from many climes. Everywhere about 
were objects that indicated a strong love of the sea: 
here upon the wall hung a picture representing a 
terrific ocean storm and a good ship bearing bravely 
through it ; here another, with vessels lying at 
anchor in a landlocked harbor, and a mountain- 
range in the distance lifting towering snow-capped 
peaks unto the sky. The model of a full-rigged 
ship stood in one corner, and in another part, upon 
a table, rested a case of ship's instruments. The 
sun was shining brightly in at one window, partly 
shaded, and a number of plants, growing luxuriantly 
in pots upon a stand before it, were stretching them- 
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selves towards the light, seeming almost human 
in their attitude, as prisoners eagerly beseeching 
release. 

It was to her flowers Mrs. Forrester turned at 
last, paying no heed to her bachelor uncle; and here 
she busied herself for a time, dividing her atten- 
tion between them and an important-looking white 
parrot upon a perch near by. She was a delicate- 
appearing woman, having a willowy, sylph-like form; 
pretty, indeed, with a face deeply pale, and large 
dark eyes, slightly sunken, that met one with a soft, 
wistful gaze. There were no signs of tears — her 
feelings were too deep for them ; and, besides, she 
had early in her life been taught to practise a self- 
restraint that, since her husband's absence, had 
been standing her in good stead ; but, above all, 
there was something of late that told her she must 
bear up for a time, though the worst should prove 
to be the truth. 

Reared in the higher walks of life, she had, with 
what had seemed a singular contrariness, married 
this English sea-captain, met by chance for the first 
time at the house of a friend. It was, perhaps, mere 
surprise at his temerity in addressing her, and even 
following after her, and persisting in such a seem- 
ii^gly unequal suit, that had kept her from dis- 
missing him at once ; perhaps admiration for his 
calling, which in those days was held in good 
repute, had quite blinded her sight ; but however 
that may be, she had never come to regret her 
choice. Wedded to Captain Forrester scarcely two 
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years, she had given up most of her old associations 
and settled herself easily in the grooves of the new 
existence so strangely in contrast with her former 
life. Her case had puzzled the world for a day, 
but, lost to sight, she soon passed out of mind, there 
being still a plenty of innocents available for burnt 
offerings upon the sacrificial altars of the social 
gods. The curious world was not permitted to 
look into her little sphere, wherein she moved in 
sweet tranquillity, thankful that she had found one 
on whom to bestow her trust and affections, when 
in her whole life she had learned only to mistrust ; 
thankful for the rest and light that had come to her 
at a time when the future had seemed most dark ; 
thankful in the possession of a home that she might 
call her own. Those two short years had revealed 
to her a peaceful happiness such as in the past she 
had never known. 

The days multiplied to weeks, and ship after ship 
came into port and sailed away again, but none 
brought tidings of the Chancellor, until at last even 
the most confident began to hold their peace. One 
day it was reported that there had been seen at sea 
a quantity of charred and broken wreckage which 
bore the unmistakable evidence of having belonged 
to this ship, and it was realized then that the 
caverns of the deep claimed one more melancholy 
secret. The swift and noble ship returned no more 
to the harbor from which she had cleared, and a 
few more sailors' widows were left to mourn the 
victims of the sea and to comfort one another as 
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best they could. Mrs. Forrester bore up bravely 
under her bereavement ; but now and then Gri- 
selda, the maid-of-all-work, would find her seated 
alone and weeping bitterly before a window that 
cammanded a view of the sea, and at such times 
the faithful girl would silently steal away to some 
secret corner and give herself up to a flood of tears 
out of sympathy. These occurrences were not very 
frequent, however; Mrs. Forrester busied herself 
about her household duties, and, though she main- 
tained a gloomy reserve and seldom went far from 
home, she showed no disposition to alter her 
present mode of hfe, which it would not have been 
unnatural to expect when the circumstances were 
understood. Now and then she would induce uncle 
Tom to walk out to the fort with her when the day 
was fair and they could view the ocean from the 
parapets ; here, while he busied himself watching, 
with his spyglass, the shipping moving to and fro, 
she would fix her gaze upon the broad horizon, and 
remain long motionless, silent, and mysterious as 
one lost in a trance. It was her husband's sepul- 
chre, that wilderness of water rolling so deeply blue 
beyond the harbor's mouth ; and there, beside it, she 
might mourn and offer up her prayers, she might 
wait in patient humility the hour when she should 
be called to meet him once more in that land where 
loved ones are united and sorrows unknown. 




CHAPTER 11. 



A STRANGE CKAFT. 



It was a secluded nook in which Captain For- 
rester had built his quaint and unpretentious home, 
and all through the winter and spring that follou'ed 
after his disappearance, so quiet was the life led by 
the inmates that even the villagers seemed almost 
to forget that such a place did actually exist 
amongst the clump of evergreens at the end of the 
street. But on a certain sultry day early in the 
summer, signs of animation very unusual were 
noticed. Uncle Tom had been observed to make 
numerous hurried departures and returns, as if 
more than ordinary affairs were moving him, and 
once Griselda had suddenly issued forth and vig- 
orously pursued him disappearing in the distance, 
as if to commission him further upon some matter 
requiring immediate attention. 

Uncle Tom was now pacing up and down the 
veranda at the front of the house, and the short, 
quick step and the expression of countenance 
seemed to indicate anything but serenity of mind. 
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All at once he paused, as if some peculiar noise had 
attracted him ; presently a merry, clinking sound, 
mingling with the clatter of hoofs and the rumble 
of heavy wheels, was plainly audible upon the street ; 
and then with a sudden jerk he turned about and 
resumed his walking to and fro, muttering to him- 
self, at the same time, in no gentle terms. Quickly 
now there came in sight a craft of unfamiliar appear- 
ance in those waters, and with the loud clanking of 
chains, suggestive of the reeving of a cable for com- 
ing to anchor, sure enough, before the door, it came 
to, and a very much uniformed individual sprang 
down the side. 

An establishment indeed it was of princely ap- 
pearance and proportions. Two steeds of the 
deepest black, their well-groomed coats shining 
like polished ebony, stood chafing their froth-cov- 
ered bits, tossing their heads, and pawing the 
ground, as if impatient at being called upon to 
hold up in so humble a neighborhood ; while upon 
the box, high up in the air, sat a personage pain- 
fully erect, with every muscle of his body tense, 
and the expression of his countenance, solemn and 
unrelaxing as he supported his whip at the pre- 
scribed angle, and, at the same time, skilfully held 
the restless animals in check, made it plain that his 
reputation was at stake to maintain the dignity of 
the occasion. The rear seat of the vehicle was 
occupied by a large fat poodle with hair flecked 
with gray, and dull, bulging eyes, having a most dig- 
nified and distinguished mien and venerable aspect ; 
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beside him was a heap of black lace fringed with 
some white stuff, and all much matted together, 
beneath which, upon a second glance, were revealed 
the sharp features and cold, steely eye of an ancient 
dame. 

If one was, at first, impressed by the stateliness 
of the equipage, upon further examination the 
marks of great age were plainly noticeable, and 
seemed to add dignity to the whole ; it appeared 
as if the spirits haunting some abandoned stable, by 
magic becoming incarnate all at once, had driven 
forth with this time-worn coach that long, long ago 
had been stored away and quite forgotten. Neither 
did the harsh, metallic voice of the lady, directing 
her footman as to the disposal of the poodle, go to 
gainsay the thought; nor even the footman himself, 
short and weazened, neither boy nor man, endeavor- 
ing, at great hazard to himself, to carry out his 
mistress's orders; but in the sharp bark of the 
poodle, and the ominous snapping of his jaws, there 
was something so very real that it made one trem- 
ble for the poor menial. 

Immediately upon the arrival of this distin- 
guished lady, uncle Tom had descended to the 
roadway. The first sight of her had caused him to 
utter a groan, and now, as he stood beside her 
carriage, mechanically replying to the countless 
questions put to him, as if reciting a lesson, there 
was a meekness of mien about him not heretofore 
suggested in his nature. He graciously offered to 
assist the lady to alight, but met with a cold repulse 
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for his presumption, so that he was glad to with- 
draw himself uncomfortably into the background, to 
make room for Owen the footman to exercise that 
function. Thereupon the lady, leaning heavily on 
her servant's shoulder, stepped slowly to the ground, 
and then, after making a careful survey of the 
route she had to follow, proceeded with his assist- 
ance to walk feebly to the house. 

But now, all at once, there arose such a frightful 
yelping, mingled with the fierce scolding of a bird, 
and the shrill cries of a female voice. The feeble 
gait was abandoned, and this lady, with a suddenly 
recovered spryness, started forward at a pace that 
bothered uncle Tom and the footman to follow, and 
speedily disappeared within the house. As for the 
man left behind upon the box, not a muscle unbent 
with all that tumult so near at hand ; and though 
Owen came hurriedly from the house a few 
moments later, bearing in his hands a huge bird- 
cage with the white parrot imprisoned within it, not 
so much as a twitching of the mouth was to be 
noticed ; not even when the bird stretched his sinu- 
ous neck out between the bars of his cage and 
seized one of Owen's fingers in his sharp beak, mak- 
ing him cry out with pain. The man sat there, a 
thing of metal, waiting the magic word that should 
call him back to life ; while his co-laborer, with equal 
fidelity, hurried down the road in accordance with 
his mistress's commands, and presently was seen to 
enter the house of a neighbor. 

The horses continued to stamp their feet and toss 
2 
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their heads, and the flies, warmed to eagerness by 
the hot rays of the sun, buzzed about them until 
the coachman was forced to take his charge to a 
more shaded spot ; then Owen returned, and he 
immediately proceeded to the kitchen door with 
an expedition that seemed to suggest a former 
acquaintance with that region. All now grew quiet 
for a time, and the locusts uttered their shrill notes, 
and the robins sang gayly in the trees. But Owen 
was not permitted to remain idle long, it was plain ; 
for in only a short while his little pinched face was 
observed for a moment at an upper window of the 
cottage, where, evidently, he was attending his mis- 
tress, and soon after this he was seen to rush forth 
from the house and hasten forward in the direction 
of the village store. Through the whole afternoon, 
now it was departing and now returning ; at one 
point he was noticed chatting with Griselda, and at 
another receiving orders from Madam or uncle 
Tom. Once he hurriedly sought the side of the 
coach, still waiting in the shade, and after a bit of 
pantomime here, the cumbersome affair moved off 
without its passengers, and the rumble of its wheels 
soon faded away in the distance. 

The sun sank down behind the hill, and the dew 
began to gather on the grass and shrubs ; the night 
fell fast, and with the darkness a light mist, float- 
ing in from the sea, came like the assembling of a 
mighty host of spirits of the deep. Hither and 
thither the fireflies flitted through the air, and in 
the grass the insects merrily chirped as the hours 
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passed by. One by one the b'ghts of the village 
were extinguished, but one there was that burned 
continuously, and this in the lonely cottage, where 
now and then were seen its inmates moving about 
like shadowy forms busied over some mysterious 
doing that was to be finished ere the dawn should 
break. 

But now black clouds began to gather in the sky ; 
the lightning played about them ; a few drops of 
rain came pattering down upon the leaves of the 
trees. All at once a vivid flash of light lit the earth 
and clouds bright almost as day ; and then followed 
instantly a terrific thunder-clap, mingling with which 
was the ominous crackling of wood torn asunder, 
and the ground trembled, and large branches were 
strewn upon it, scattered about before the driving 
gale. The rain came down in torrents and the 
wind blew madly, bending great trees to the earth 
and even overturning buildings before it ; the thun- 
der boomed, and the lightning played incessantly in 
blinding flashes. 

It passed away again after what seemed an age 
to the weary watchers. The dark clouds drove 
niadly out to sea, and the lightning, still playing in 
their midst, lit the furrowed waves with a wild radi- 
ance that was reflected back to the hurtling mass. A 
tall tree before the cottage, that had withstood the 
storms of many another season, had been shivered 
by the lightning, and the blackened trunk, still stand- 
ing outlined against the sky, made all the more 
^n^pressive the deep calm that followed. Nothing 
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but the patter, patter of the water dripping from the 
eaves, broke the midnight stillness, save, perhaps, 
the sound of a broken twig falling to earth ; the 
voices of the night seemed strangely hushed, but 
on higli the stars shone all the more brightly for 
the storm, and the treacherous sky looked peaceful 
as before. 

The gray hues gathering in the eastern sky at 
last proclaimed the coming day ; the sun rose clear 
from its golden depths, and the toilers of the village 
began to bestir themselves upon the street ; as the 
early morning hours passed away, the people in the 
cottage, one after another, appeared upon the porch, 
coming out into the sunlight as if, after such a 
troublous night, to satisfy themselves of their exist- 
ence. Owen the footman came presently, and was 
given some most important directions, after which 
he speedily departed ; then all was quiet for a time. 
But towards noonday the rumble of heavy wheels 
and the clank of chains was once more heard, and 
the coach with driver and footman soon drew up 
before the door. Now was such running to and from 
and gathering together of miscellaneous shawls and 
bundles. Owen secured the poodle, and, carrying 
him forth in his arms, deposited him safely in his 
own particular corner of the upholstery; then he 
assisted to her seat in the vehicle, the tottering 
dame, and stood respectfully by until uncle Tom had 
crowded himself into a small vacancy left for him ; 
after which he nimbly mounted to the box, at the 
same time casting a side glance at Griselda standing 
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near at hand, watching the proceedings with fixed 
attention ; then the driver waved his whip, and the 
horses pranced forward, and the ponderous and 
magnificent affair with its distinguished passenger 
rumbled away. 





CHAPTER III. 

THE MANSION ON THE HILL. 

One afternoon a short time subsequent to the 
coming of the mysterious coach in that neighbor- 
hood, while Uncle Tom was dozing, in his particular 
corner of the sitting-room, over his newspaper that 
he had brought with him from the city, Mrs. For- 
rester came from above stairs in search of him there. 
She was holding in her arms a heap of fluffy white, 
very much embroidered, that might have been 
intended for almost any purpose domestic, but there 
was certainly nothing in the appearance of the same 
that should have induced in her venerable uncle any 
such strange contortions as ensued. The rustle of 
her skirts caused him to open his eyes, and, seeing 
his niece, he sprang to his feet, at the same time 
showing very evidently in his face an expression of 
embarrassment ; this, however, was speedily followed, 
as she came softly before him, by a sudden relaxing 
of the muscles of his face, developing a grin of enor- 
mous proportions, and he made a pass at the bundle 
with his fist, that much resembled the caress of a 
Bengal tiger ; as a result, the most human of sounds 
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emanated from it, and there was a sudden upheaval 
of the snowy folds that floated from his niece's 
arms. 

The bundle was dandled before her, and there 
appeared, amidst the embroidery, the tiniest bit of 
pink flesh, very much distorted at first, though, as 
the sounds ceased, it took on a more human expres- 
sion. 

"The youngster seems a little fretful," said uncle 
Tom, his look of embarrassment having returned, 
^.Ithough he was endeavoring to assume a wise 
expression as he gave his diagnosis of the case. 

" Indeed, he is not,'* was the speedy rejoinder ; 
**heisthe best-natured child in the world." And 
the small object was clasped to its mother's bosom, 
Awhile she imprinted a kiss upon its cheek that told 
of a wealth of affection in her quiet nature. 

Mrs. Forrester seated herself, presently, before 
the window, and the bundle, placed upon her lap, 
quickly grew somnolent. In the meantime uncle 
Tom, taking advantage of his opportunity, had 
attempted to steal out of the room ; but he was 
discovered upon the threshold and immediately 
called back. 

"What did you accomplish to-day?" she said to 
him as he stood before her, looking for all the world 
like a schoolboy in masquerade, caught in some dis- 
obedience. 

"It is most grievous," he replied, thrusting his 
hands in his pockets and moving nervously ; " an 
unprecedented case, an unprecedented case." 
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** You have found no one, then," she said, regard- 
ing him closely. 

**You see, it is like obtaining a mortgage on a 
church. Desirable people are inclined to be cautious 
about loaning money to poor widows, no matter 
how well they may be secured ; and then, too, your 
mother's reputed wealth excites timidity on this 
score; altogether it is the same story wherever 
one goes : no ready money is at present available.*' 

" What nonsense ! " she exclaimed. ** The interest 
has always been paid, and I know there need be no 
trouble about it in the future." 

A bitter expression passed over the face of the 
mother, and she glanced down upon her infant lying 
in her lap. She had often heard her husband pre- 
dict great things of the plot of land on which they 
had built their home, because of its proximity to 
the rapidly growing town, but it had all seemed to 
her then like a baseless dream ; she felt happiness 
enough in her home as it was, and did not covet 
riches in any way. Now she well knew it was 
cupidity that was causing the person to whom they 
had bound themselves, to take advantage of her 
misfortune and seek to deprive her of her land; and 
the thought of her child losing his inheritance 
through such small trickery was stirring up resent- 
ful feelings in her breast. She lifted her eyes after 
a moment, and fixed them upon uncle Tom, who 
had shrunk into a corner of the sofa, and was ner- 
vously twitching his foot upon his knee and showing 
the deepest dejection. 
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"Uncle,** she suddenly said, "you have money; 
why can you not assume this mortgage on my home 
yourself? The security is perfectly good.** 

"I know it, I know it. We could arrange the 
matter without the least trouble, but, unfortunately, 
my hands are tied. Oh, these confounded trusts! 
They benefit no one in the world unless it be the 
particular person who is selected for the responsi- 
bility. If ever I made a will ** 

Uncle Tom had come forth from his corner, and, 
as far as such a thing was possible, his face was lit 
up with excitement. He had a certain grievance in 
the matter of trust funds, and he never lost an 
opportunity to declaim against them; for the idea 
of a guardianship over his affairs was galling to the 
flesh beyond measure. The particular scheme, how- 
ever, which he had outlined in his mind for the 
benefit of heirs in general, Mrs. Forrester had 
already been made acquainted with, and feeling a 
little out of sorts, she cut him short. 

"These trusts may be the invention of the evil 
one, but, Uncle, this matter must be settled at once; 
for the mortgage is due at the present time, and the 
person who holds the same, though he promised my 
busband to do so, has positively declared that its 
time will not be extended on any condition what- 
ever. The motive lying at the bottom of it all 

• 

IS obvious, but that makes no difference ; there is 
nothing left for us to do but to get the money 
elsewhere.** 
Mr. Roodhouse once more sank back into his 
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corner and hung down his head ; a far more pro- 
found dejection had now settled upon him and wa? 
betraying itself in every curve of his robust frame; 
he was looking the very picture of despair, as if it 
were he himself who had been called upon to bear 
the whole weight of the luckless visitation. The 
truth was, it did not seem to him, somehow, that 
the vast army of his good intentions was altogether 
compensating for his sins of omission, and he could 
not reconcile himself to such an unusual state of 
things. 

The poor man had devoted the whole day to his 
niece's affairs, or, at least, they had given a direction 
to his movements, and that was a very great deal, 
considering his priority of birth and the dignity of 
his years. Tf he had not accomplished that which 
he had set out to do in the morning, it was because 
of his natural diffidence and shrinking from contact 
with people, coupled with an inability to carry a 
point by force of argument ; though the prospect 
of a release from certain discomforts lately come 
into his life, may have been a factor in the bal- 
ance against any extraordinary effort of the will. 

While these two persons were still seated here 
that peaceful afternoon, considering all these things, 
a light vehicle had driven up before the door, and 
Mrs. Forrester, recognizing her mother's coachman, 
at once sent uncle Tom to ascertain w^hat was 
wanted. He went reluctantly enough, as if he 
anticipated some further unpleasant requirement of 
him, but he came back, after a moment, at a rapid 
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pace, showing much excitement. His sister was 
dangerously ill, he was informed, and her daughter's 
presence was required at once. The carriage was 
in waiting to take them to her, and he thought they 
should set out without delay. 

No time was to be lost in answering a summons 
so imperative, but many things were to be thought 
of: there was the infant boy, inseparable from his 
mother, and there was Griselda, and last of all the 
cottage. The child would have to go, of course; 
and the girl, her services were hardly to be dis- 
pensed with ; as for the cottage, that must look 
after itself. Quickly a few needful articles were 
gathered together, and the shutters were tightly 
closed and doors barred, after which the little party 
crowded themselves as best they could into the 
vehicle of none too generous dimensions that had 
been sent to convey them thither. Off they went, 
^t as fast a pace as the fat steeds were capable of, 
Mrs. Forrester giving a last look at her home as it 
was lost from sight amongst the trees ; on through 
the village street, and along by the water's edge, 
coming at length to a steep ascent that brought the 
horses to a walk, and made them pant heavily as 
they tugged the vehicle up the winding roadway. 
At the summit of the hill a long avenue opened up 
More them, bordered on either side by thick woods 
^f considerable extent ; and here, when they came 
^Pon the level, the horses started up at a brisk 
pace without urging, seeming to realize that they 
were Hearing their journey's end. Presently a clear- 
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ing was reached, and in a moment more a gateway 
with imposing stone pillars appeared in sight; intc 
this the carriage turned, and soon drew up before 
a mansion standing prominently within the enclo 
sure. 

Alighting from the carriage, the little group savi 
unfolded before them a wide and varied prospect 
at that time lit with all the soft, changing lights o 
the setting sun. It was a commanding eminence 
on which stood the house, overlooking a broac 
expanse of water that bordered the base of the 
declivity; and to the northward, at the confluence 
of the two rivers, the island city was visible, iti 
regular outlines but indistinctly showing in the 
smoky atmosphere enveloping it ; while past it- 
wharves and embankments flowed the great tribu 
tary stream, leading far inland, its tortuous course 
traceable between precipitous ridges and gently 
sloping hills. A low reach of land lay opposite 
showing large areas of cultivated farms, dotted here 
and there with small groups of white houses stand- 
ing out boldly, or patches of woodland half con- 
cealing the roofs and spires of some quiet hamlet : 
and its green shore, holding the shining waters in 
check, wound gracefully along, forming sheltered 
roadsteads, but finally fading into a narrow strip oi 
sand and disappearing in the ocean beyond. The 
water was a scene of animation, for at that time the 
tide was beginning to ebb, and a fleet of ships, seek 
ing to take advantage, were, one by one, weighing 
anchor and unbending their sails to the light wine 
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that was serving fair and promising better after 
nightfall ; but most conspicuous of all was the little 
steam-ferry returning homeward from the city, a 
novelty in those waters at that time, plying its 
independent course, and putting in contempt the 
more cumbersome vessels with their white wings, 
as it scornfully passed them by and poured forth 
upon them its dense and pungent smoke from the 
burning wood in its furnace. 

On land all was rest, and nature seemed strangely 
hushed — not a sound save the faint baying of a 
watchdog in the lowland ; but from afar one could 
almost fancy one heard the shouts of the sailors in 
the rigging of the ships as they glided on through 
the narrows, and the voices of the officers giving 
their commands. What a contrast from the scene 
of peace and brightness was found on entering that 
^niposing mansion ! All was gloom within, and even 
upon the threshold a musty odor presented itself, 
while a penetrating dampness sent a chill through 
and through one's whole being ; it seemed impossi- 
ble that the brightest sunbeam could ever penetrate 
such Cimmerian darkness. A middle-aged woman, 
of slovenly and unkempt appearance, met the two 
^^sitors at the stairway, apparently taking shape out 
of the gloom by some process of magic, though the 
lachrymose state befitting an occasion so solemn was 
human enough. Too much overcome was she to 
answer the natural question put to her regarding the 
condition of her mistress ; it only induced further 
paroxysms. She followed closely behind them while 
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they ascended to the sick chamber, sobbing pitifully, 
as if in the deepest depths of despair. 

It was a thin, wan face that lay half hidden 
amidst downy pillows, and one was shocked at the 
first sight, as in the presence of death. The eye- 
lids opened the least bit when they entered, but the 
senses were too much stupefied for any intelligent 
recognition, or even to give any response to the 
daughter's kiss of greeting; only the merest- rolling 
of the eyes told that life was not already extinct. 

Every other thought was driven from the daugh- 
ter's mind by the overwhelming consciousness of 
her parent's suffering; for though Mrs. Forrester 
never had met with much sympathy from her 
mother, her filial affections were most strong. 

There was much to be done to make Mrs. Kemp- 
ton more comfortable, and, too, in the household it 
was necessary for some one to take the direction of 
its affairs ; but, above all, a certain important atom 
of indefatigability claimed a very large portion of 
Mrs. Forrester's attention, and was not to be put 
aside for any cause whatever. As soon as possible 
the woman who had first met them — Marlot by 
name — was consulted in regard to the particular 
room the daughter was to occupy, and together they 
started to go thither. While walking along the 
large, old-fashioned hall, Mrs. Forrester chanced to 
look into a room, the door of which stood ajar as they 
came before it, and then, all at once, many and many 
an old recollection was brought to mind, for this had 
been her own during the years she had lived with her 
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parents. But ft made her sad to see what a state of 

neglect it had fallen into since she had taken from 

it the pretty furniture and few ornaments that her 

father had given her during her younger days. 

Evidently no attempt had been made to restore it 

to the dignity of a bed-chamber, but, instead, broken 

furniture and all sorts of articles belonging to a 

household had been allowed to accumulate about 

it until it had the appearance of a lumber-room. 

The little one had to be made comfortable, how- 
ever, so Owen was called upon ; and, thanks to his 
ingenuity, an ancient crib that had done service for 
previous generations was brought to light in the 
garret, and under Marlot^s supervision quickly set 
up in a protected corner near the mother*s bed. 
That evening, while Mrs. Forrester was tucking away 
her child for the night, Griselda, though naturally 
reserved and prone to mind her own affairs, took 
the occasion to express an idea or two concerning 
her surroundings. She was fittingly impressed by 
the higher state into which she had come ; it was awe 
inspiring enough ; and as to the mansion and its 
situation, that greatly surpassed any expectations 
that she had had ; but the allusions she made to the 
servants, particularly the presiding genius down- 
stairs, showed plainly that she had formed opinions 

• 

in regard to them which were not, perhaps, the most 
favorable, Certainly the girl had met with treat- 
inent not in strict accord with the laws of hospitality, 
if what she hinted at were true; but as for this, it 
seemed quite possible that, led away by too great 
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ardor in the cause of her charge, she had indiscreetly 
expressed herself in opposition to the views of this 
same indispensable personage, with every natural and 
human result. 

Mrs. Forrester was entertained by the girl's ingen- 
uous confession, but, at the same time, the realization 
of the situation caused her pain, for she had sufficient 
knowledge of the affairs of the household to see at 
once that this rugged, inexperienced girl whom she 
had taken into her employ, would never fraternize 
with the practised members of the order of domestic 
to be found here ; but, instead, that the relation be- 
tween them would become more and more strained 
until she should be forced to part, for the time 
being, with this faithful attendant whose intelligence 
and strength of body were indispensable to her. 
Indeed, she had already been forewarned of this by 
the obsequious attention of these people since her 
arrival, especially Marlot, who never before with her 
had tried to conceal her true nature, always main- 
taining an insolent air towards her which plainly 
indicated a malicious disposition ; for it was evident 
that the same calculating spirit that was causing the 
changed attitude, would soon lead them into intrigu- 
ing against the newcomer as an intruder. 

While seated beside her child's cradle a little later, 
her brother Ambrose softly entered the room. One 
would have thought him to be about twenty, though 
his serious expression, plainly showing much anxiety, 
as was natural under the circumstances, might have 
concealed the evidences of youth, for in reality he 
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was several years younger. It surprised her to find 
how the lad had matured, for since her marriage she 
had seen but little of him, and he had never taken 
the trouble to visit her in her home. He came, how- 
ever, as if the past were all forgotten ; his smile was 
soft and insinuating as he greeted her ; there was 
nothing in his easy manner to suggest a previous 
estrangement — though this was no more than was 
proper — and the expression of countenance upon 
viewing the young nephew, newly arrived, seemed 
to show satisfaction ; while the few words that the 
occasion called forth were prompt and fitting. 

It was late night when she found time to retire 
to rest, but the low-ceilinged guest-chamber, with its 
wide space filled with gloomy shadows, and its 
faded, cheerless hangings, offered but little induce- 
ment to sleep, and so she presently seated herself in 
a chair beside the window. A soft breeze was float- 
ing in from the sea, bearing with it a strong salt odor, 
and it seemed to bring countless memories that held 
her musing for a long period. The brilliant night- 
scene without of dark waters besprinkled with lights 
far and near and black outlines beyond, was not of 
her thoughts, though her eyes were fixed upon it. 
She rose to her feet at last with a quick start, as if 
some vexing idea had come suddenly to mind, and 
began to pace the floor ; but soon tears came into 
her eyes, and then, with a low moan once or twice, 
she flung herself upon her bed, and wept as she had 
not done since the realization of her husband's loss 
had forced itself upon her mind. 

3 
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Exciting times those were in the mansion on the 
hill: there was much running to and fro of servants, 
and coming and going of people, and there was 
mounting of horses and riding away in hot haste, 
and rapid driving of vehicles to the door. The 
family doctor remained on duty day and night, to 
the neglect of his less distinguished patients, and an 
experienced nurse from the hospital was mustered 
into the service, and kept the servants dancing 
attendance on her to an extent that no house- 
holder would ever dare attempt ; but lest some 
chance should be, a noted specialist had been called, 
who made intermittent appearances here, brought 
from the ferry in the family coach. Below stairs, 
the cook in the kitchen, night and morning, read 
from her book the prayer arranged for such occa- 
sions, and in her bedroom, upon her knees, devoutly 
told her beads, or in the pantry carefully secreted 
an extra quantity of tea and sugar for herself and 
Owen to keep up their strength with lest they 
should fail in the performance of duty. Great care, 
moreover, was taken to thoroughly inform herself 
regarding all matters concerned, and to this end the 
housemaid was detailed for service in securing such 
useful facts as she could, and kept in constant 
motion between the kitchen and the sick-chamber, 
being duly admonished on every such occasion to 
keep her eyes open and her perceptive faculties 
alive. 

One morning in particular the young woman 
came with a longer face than usual, and told how 
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ler mistress had begun to choke and grow black in 
he face, and how she had seen the doctor shake his 
lead ominously, as if he believed all to be over; 
ndhow her mistress had motioned Mrs. Forrester 
her bedside, and had made it understood to her 
hat she wished the pantry to be kept unlocked 
ereafter that the servants might have all the 
upplies that they required. At which the cook 
rossed herself and exclaimed : " Heaven be praised! 
ut what is to become of my old bones when she is 
one?" after which followed copious libations of 
2a with plenty of sugar admixed. Another time, 
be information was brought that the lady had not 
poken a word all the morning; the minister had 
ome, and prayers were being said over her; at 
hich a chubby-faced individual (a nephew, by the 
ay) in the vesture of a priest, with a little round 
elly pleasantly outlining on the dark cloth of his 
arment, was produced from the pantry, and made 
> go through some sort of doctrinal rites ; and he 
ft, promising to secure for the lady's soul, in the 
orld to come, the intercession of his church through 
le alchemy of a very sizable bank-bill, the same 
iving been discovered by the housemaid upon the 
^or of the mistress's chamber the morning before 
le had been stricken down. 

Studiously observing at all times, and being pos- 
-ssed of a lively imagination and a glib tongue, 
^e girl had many things to relate during these 
oubled times. On one occasion the nurse had 
^en seen to secrete some minor articles, and on an- 
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other Mr. Ambrose had been discovered in danger- 
ous proximity to the maternal archives. Even the 
specialist was reported as being guilty of audacious 
conduct, and for Griselda some fitting sinfulness 
was compounded. However, the housemaid was 
not the sole one selected for securing all this infor- 
mation. Owen, as well, had been requested to take 
notes, particularly at meal-times, he being the pre- 
siding genius on such occasions ; but if he learned 
anything of importance, he neglected to speak of it, 
for reasons best known to himself. His principal 
grievance was a certain assistant of the doctor's, who 
chose to regard him as an object for this assistant's 
exclusive use, and having for punishment let fall a 
plate of hot soup upon the young sprig's head, his 
chief topic of conversation in the kitchen was this 
master-stroke. 

Thus, on the brink of the great unknown, hovered 
a human life in which the interests of many individ- 
uals were centred, and the weary watchers waited 
in suspense the end that seemed inevitable. 

Twice the doctors had murmured that all was 
over, but both times Mrs. Kempton had suddenly 
roused herself like a person of strong will seized 
with a determination to be up and doing ; and the 
last time it seemed as if, after all, her force of will 
might bring good result, for soon the fever abated, 
and she began to show slight interest in what was 
going on about her. No great while afterwards she 
had so far recovered as to be able to do without 
assistance in many ways, and then, one day, she 
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beckoned Mrs. Forrester to her bedside, and re- 
quested her to deliver into her hands the keys of 
the house, having rather to indicate her desire by 
signs, for as yet her voice was barely strong enough 
to be heard ; but she contrived to make it under- 
stood that henceforward she assumed the entire 
charge of the household and the pantry. 

From this time on recovery was rapid, and soon, 
from constant attendance on her mother, Mrs. For- 
rester was allowed the opportunity of considering 
her own affairs. One day, when the two were alone 
together, she took her parent into her confidence, 
telling how her home was in danger of being sold 
over her head, and even going so far as to ask if she 
would not render some assistance in the matter. 
Mrs. Forrester was goaded to this by stern neces- 
sity, and perhaps she trusted too much in the belief 
that such a thing as gratitude might have been 
awakened here ; but she would have given much, 
indeed, after she had spoken, to have had the words 
back, for they only brought in the marble counte- 
nance an expression even more cold and unsympa- 
thizing than ordinarily. ** Impossible, impossible — 
extraordinary expenses ! " She saw the thin, pale 
lips move mechanically, and heard the answer faintly 
niurmured, but she made no reply nor attempted to 
plead for that which her better judgment told her 
was futile ; she simply turned from her and walked 
away, going directly to the musty old chamber that 
she had occupied through that long and trying 
time. 
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Griselda was in the room, playing with the little 
one upon the floor, and she sent her at once to 
' order the carriage ; for Mrs. Forrester was still 
determined not to give up the struggle for her 
rights, and had a plan in mind that seemed to show 
a fair prospect of success. But now, walking across 
the room to her child, and feeling bold enough for 
any undertaking, having not a thought of any ail- 
ment, without any warning whatever, she was seized 
with a sudden dizziness, and reeled and almost fell, 
but caught a piece of furniture, and tried to reach 
her bed ; then everything turned black before her 
eyes, and she sank in a dead faint upon the floor. 





CHAPTER IV. 

THE LIFE PROLONGED. 

Existing by the stimulus of great excitement, 
made insensible to fatigue, the overtaxed system 
had at last given way to a consuming fever, and 
for weeks but little hope was felt of final recovery. 
A malady it was more of the mind than of the 
iMdy, and as it ran its course a sort of mad con- 
sciousness took possession of the brain, and many 
strange, incoherent thoughts found unrestrained 
ttpression. At times the wasted form would 
liold long, rambling conversations with some creat- 
"f^ of her imagination, and again hours would 
^ passed without an utterance. At times she 
would call out loudly the names of different ones, 
■xit more often that of her husband, and endearing 
tones were used and soft persuasion, or again bitter 
reproaches for some fancied wrong. At times she 
raved over some impending calamity and madly 
"^sought Heaven's protection, and again she would 
coo and prattle to her child, or berate it for ever 
having been born. Griselda remained in faithful 
attendance at Mrs. Forrester's bedside, and she 
seemed to be the only one who had power to quiet 
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the patient during the periods of delirium. But a 
little later the girl was seen there no more, and it 
was plain that her absence was felt by her mistress, 
though seeming to notice little that was going on 
about her; for afterward, when any one appeared in 
the room, Mrs. Forrester's eyes would open in a 
dazed way and fix themselves upon the person, as if 
in inquiry for some one who no longer came. 

Madam Kempton, quite able now to get about, 
was an occasional visitor in the sick-chamber, and 
one day, while she was present, the patient, who 
was showing signs of renewing strength, stirred her- 
self a bit and expressed a wish to see her child. The 
child was sent for, and presently, being brought, his 
mother took him in her arms with every manifesta- 
tion of delight, seeming to forget all else about her; 
but, looking up after heaping her caresses upon him, 
the woman who had carried him to her caught her 
attention, and at once a cloud passed over her counte- 
nance, and she gave a quick glance at her mother, 
as if to speak to her; then, seeming to change her 
mind, she turned herself to the wall, and languidly 
fondled her child lying beside her. 

As for Madam Kempton, she stood near by, coldly 
indifferent, being occupied in directing the disposal 
of certain remnants of food that had been left upon 
the table, and evidently uninterested in other con- 
cerns. Had she possessed sympathies, no doubt 
these would have been excited, with tears ensuing; 
but she was otherwise moved, having a different 
condition of sensibility, which was, perhaps, the out- 
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come of some ancestor's necessity, and now abnor- 
mally developed in the soil of affluence, for there 
was no special design or reason in the matter. 

After a few moments the woman who had brought 
the child left the room, and Mrs. Forrester turned 
to her mother and inquired what had become of 
Griselda. It was at once explained to her by that 
lady that the girl had proved wholly unadapted to 
the place, and therefore had been discharged. 

"And you have substituted that creature in her 
stead?" the patient answered in an offended tone. 

"It was by the doctor's orders ; the child could 
not be allowed to go without sustenance." 

" That slattern ! That odious deformity ! " Mrs. 
Forrester lifted herself up in bed, exclaiming indig- 
nantly; but the violence of her passion only ex- 
hausted the little strength that she possessed, and 
she sank back upon her pillow. 

"Quite good enough, quite good enough,'* mut- 
tered Madam Kempton, busying herself in preclud- 
^ng a small ray of sunlight that had stolen into the 
room through a broken slat in the blind, and was 
endangering the unstable tints of the carpet. 

Mrs. Forrester turned her face to the wall with 
^ groan, and lay motionless, her arms outstretched 
^nd her eyes transfixed, staring blankly, like a dead 
creature. 

That evening when the attending physician came, 
instead of the condition of his patient being im- 
proved as he had expected, he was disappointed to 
find that he had a serious relapse to deal with. 
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And now for days all signs pointed to a speedy 
termination of every earthly suffering. But nature 
loves to deal with desperate and harrowing uncer- 
tainties, and one day the good and patient practi- 
tioner, finding a decided change for the better, was 
forced to confess surprise at seeing such unusual 
vitality, at the same time congratulating himself 
that so much skill should be allowed to his credit. 

Mr, Roodhouse found his niece sitting up in a 
chair one morning when he came in to inquire after 
her health ; and not unexpectedly, when he had 
seated himself, she brought up the subject of the 
disposition of her home, which since her sickness 
had been studiously ignored. He made an effort 
to evade the matter by very artfully introducing 
some other topic; but as she persisted in her pur- 
pose, he began to deliver his overburdened bosom 
of numerous generalities concerning human mean- 
ness, that for a long time had been vexing it, 
ending, at last, with particulars in which his sister, 
Madam Kempton, was not allowed to pass without 
notice. By degrees Mrs. Forrester drew from him 
the truth, which was pretty much to the effect that 
the person who held the mortgage on her home, 
having lost no time in applying the machinery 
of the law, her mother, instead of trying to protect 
her daughter's interest, had, unknown to her daugh- 
ter, secured the keys and driven hastily over to the 
house, and then, after directing the removal of all 
the personalty it contained to her own home, had 
delivered it into his possession. 
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Regarding the legality of such proceedings there 
cannot be much question ; but these two, having 
ends to serve, recognized the nine points of enforce- 
ment which are embodied in possession, and, more- 
over, that responsibility in the matter could bear 
little weight against filial relationship. The will 
of that imperious woman was law, nor a dead letter 
one within its narrow limits, and carried, even over 
better judgments, simply through indomitable force. 
Her boldness came from insensibility to danger, and 
evil consequences were more often averted alone 
by the overwhelming of all opposing elements. 

Under such conditions as these Mrs. Forrester's 
strength returned but slowly; yet the fact of her 
keeping up at all might be attributed to the stimu- 
lus of having constantly to maintain a defensive 
attitude in this peculiar household, particularly on 
account of her child, whose considerable needs were 
often overlooked; and then, too, apprehension for 
his well-being, in case of her being taken from him, 
would have made the heart resolute, for she possessed 
a deal of her mother's determination. Be this as it 
may, she passed successfully through the dangerous 
stages of her malady, with no one, perhaps, but the 
doctor and uncle Tom to thank — the one for his 
unremitting labors in her behalf, he having no little 
influence in the house, on account of his position 
and knowledge of the family affairs ; the other for 
bis numerous services, running errands for her and 
securing things for her physical needs through many 
bold acts of subterfuge, in which he took great risks 
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and piled up much credit unto himself for making 
good use of his time, which, it may be said, now 
and then hung heavily on his hands. 

Such an atmosphere as this, however, was in no 
way congenial to her, it is needless to say, and as 
soon as she felt able to, she began considering some 
plan to secure a change. But as the months wore 
on, and it was found that her former strength did 
not return, her mind was filled with forebodings of 
evil. Would she be compelled to wear out a weary 
existence in such hopeless restrainment ? Must her 
boy be nurtured to manhood under conditions cal- 
culated to dwarf his development in every way? 
She pondered long over all these things, and tried 
to keep up her heart ; but she soon began to de- 
spair, doubting if her strength would last until she 
might guide him safely through the dangerous years 
of his youth. 

It was only in the beginning of the fall that she 
gained strength enough to walk out of doors, and 
then only for short distances. Once a friendly 
neighbor drove her and uncle Tom and the infant 
Sidney over to the fort, and here they clambered 
out upon the ramparts, and uncle Tom busied him- 
self with his spyglass as of old, and the child played 
in its mother's lap, while she gazed sadly across the 
sea. Poor woman, she even still allowed herself the 
vain hope that some day the good man to whom 
she had given her deepest afifections would return 
to her at last, and many and many a weary hour she 
had watched the vessels coming in from sea, thinking 
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that perhaps some one of them brought him back 
to her, and envying the sailors* wives whose hus- 
bands were returned to them once more from all 
their perils. Wearily, wearily, she made her way 
homeward at last, and bitter, bitter, were the feel- 
ings that kept rising in her breast. 

It presently came time for Madam Kempton to 
return to her city residence for the winter season, 
and Mrs. Forrester could see no alternative but to 
follow her. Sadly she entered the house wherein she 
was to spend the long dreary months of winter, and 
deeply she felt the repression of its narrow walls. 
A room was assigned to her by her mother, and with 
some little furniture and ornaments that she had 
saved out of the ruin of her home, she contrived to 
make it cheerful and comfortable. Old friends of 
her school-days, hearing of her return, came to visit 
her, and this lent some little pleasure to existence ; 
but soon she found how impossible it was to enter- 
tain them here, so gradually they were allowed to 
go from her ; and to complete the solitariness of her 
position, and surround it with a further tinge of the 
tragic, a dear friend who had remained steadfast 
through all the trials of long acquaintance, lost her 
life by some painful catastrophe. 

One of the earth's unnumbered sufferers, deprived 
of air and sunshine, thus she lived in patient dur- 
ance, serving no trumpeted cause, though worthy 
a martyr's fame, only following the plain pursuit of 
truth and right, like many a nameless atom amongst 
the mass of struggling human creatures. Glad she 
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would have been to have taken her child and gone 
out into the world to share in its burdens and re- 
wards, rather than have remained here in servitude 
to moral apathy and false pretences, and where 
sympathy and friendship, even bodily needs, were 
denied her. But her exhausted strength would not 
allow of this; ishe should continue to exist, and that 
was all. It appeared as if life was permitted to this 
refined and keenly sensitive being, only that the 
poignant torture might be prolonged. 

In that cheerless city habitation, through the long 
and dreary winters she faded more and more ; but 
in the country, when the summers came again, the 
pure air and warm sunshine revived her languish- 
ing powers. Yet as the seasons passed away, her 
sprightly nature vanished, and her bright eyes grew 
dull and spiritless, while the beauty of her counte- 
nance, pain and anxiety did much to efface. Soon 
it was plain that she was slovvly but surely pining 
away for tlje want of sympathetic surroundings ; 
and even the servants began to whisper amongst 
themselves about the changed appearance, and 
more than one established rule of the household 
was disregarded to supply some need of this youncr 
person whose unhappy lot excited their compassion* 

One pleasant afternoon of the early summer, when 
she had grown too weak to go about without assist- 
ance, they carried her out upon the porch. Seated 
in an easy chair, regarding the magnificent scene 
before her, and feeling the fresh breeze blowing from 
the sea, she seemed to grow more bright than for 
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nany a day before. Her child was brought, and, 
perceiving him. she outstretched her arms and bade 
him come to her side ; she began to stroke his silken 
locks, and then a bright light seemed to come into 
her eyes and a tear fell on her cheek. " Papa's ship 
is coming home to-night," she murmured soft and 
low. The child clambered upon the side of her 
chair, and clasping her arm about him, she pressed 
her cheek against his own, repeating softly : " My 
baby boy, my baby boy." Kissing him then, her 
arms relaxed, and, breathing heavily, she sank into 
a dull stupor, and the child began to call on its 
mother, and to cry and clasp her hand. Quickly 
carrying her to her room, they perceived that she 
had ceased to breathe. 





CHAPTER V. 

THE BUILDER OF BOATS. 

Notwithstanding the loss of his natural p 
tector, and though he appeared to be a most d' 
cate child, wee Sidney Forrester, in the Kempt 
household, continued to keep up the struggle 
existence; and, what was strangely inconsiste 
the numerous ailments which so often termin; 
the earthly careers of even the heartiest of urch 
seemed quite unable to secure a foothold in his o 
small organism. But experienced ones shook th 
heads and looked wise, predicted that he wo' 
never make old bones, and recommended numen 
plans of treatment, and nostrums which, doubti 
very fortunately for the lad, no one took the trou 
to apply. It seems not improbable, when gra 
mother Kempton's views of economy, both domei 
and political, are considered, that it was on acco 
of this likelihood of an early end she gave m 
attention to his spiritual than to his mental 
physical well-being. Certainly these same vii 
were pronounced, and they had expressed themsel 
in her life, for out of fourteen children of her c 
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only two were now living ; and though such fatality 
amongst them was attributed by her to the want of 
cooperation on the part of a self-willed and injudi- 
cious other half, it is believed that cause for congrat- 
ulation was found in the fact that the family name 
would have better standing in the future with but 
one or two to keep together the fortune pertaining 
thereto, than with a dozen and more to disperse it. 
l^e this as it may, such mental pabulum as she 
suppHed him with was strictly theological and sec- 
tarian; and apart from this he was left to secure all 
needful knowledge by whatever means he could, 
being free to go and come without molestation 
within prescribed limits, which excluded certain por- 
tions of the house where his presence was deemed 
extra-hazardous to the furnishings. 

He had been a tiny infant at his birth, and as his 
years multiplied he did not develop very rapidly in 
body ; from his stature one never would have im- 
agined his age, though his countenance had a strange 
disagreement in this — such a wise expression surely 
was seldom seen in one so young. Uncle Tom 
dubbed him the Seer because of his sage appearance, 
^nd he would propound to him various questions on 
topics of a weighty nature in which he was wont to 
dabble at times ; and for these Sidney always had 
some ready reply, which in itself may not have been 
very profound or important, but which very often 
Would leave his worthy uncle quite nonplused. He 
early proved to be of an introspective turn of mind, 
^nd it afiforded much amusement to see him go 
4 
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searching for the cause belonging to some effe< 
that had come under his observation, at an age whe 
other children were doing little more than mulin 
and puking in their nurse's arms. But this may hav 
been on account of his having to look much afte 
his own necessities, nurses being allowed to troubl 
him little; certainly he early began to have care 
and responsibilities, which fact uncle Tom ha 
noticed and commented upon. 

It had early been observed that the ordinal 
things resorted to to distract the infant mind, sue 
as a rattle and the like, would only bring into h 
face a pained, commiserating expression, as if 1 
questioned with sorrow the intelligence of the pe 
son making the attempt. He seldom smiled, and 
boisterous outburst of merriment on his part w 
something quite unknown. None the less, a clo 
observer would have doubted an insensibility 
humor, from the tightening of the facial muscles < 
occasion ; indeed, the acuteness of this sense w 
plainly indicated by the odd, fantastic turn of thoug 
to which he gave expression at times. He was 
brave lad, and whatever may have been his grie 
ances, he scorned to announce them in the w 
common to children of his age; no doubt he sh 
tears now and then, but in the secrecy of soi 
secluded nook, showing a preference for keeping 1 
own counsel and bearing his own burdens alone. 

From the very start, he gave evidence of tl 
impetuousness and hardihood which many tinr 
brought him to grief in after life, and but for whi 
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this story might never have been written. One oc- 
casion of this kind is remembered, when his mother 
was still living, that may have given a color to his 
destiny. Madam Kempton had an extreme antipa- 
thy to being burned alive in her own house and 
bed, and ahvays in the winter-time exercised a vast 
amount of vigilance to avoid such casualty; hence 
encounters over the coals between mother and 
daughter were not infrequent during those times, 
the latter being inclined to defend the natural wants 
of her child as well as her own even to mortal com- 
bat. One bitter cold day, a fire being discovered 
over which the daughter was vainly endeavoring to 
keep her impoverished system warm, Madam Kemp- 
ton hastily summoned a servant, and was directing 
her in the extinguishing of the same, when Master 
Sidney, inspired with righteous anger at the sight 
of such outrage, rashly seized upon an old and his- 
toric walking-stick that once had belonged to the 
father Kempton and essayed to smite his granny. 
That our young friend began to show decided 

• 

intelligence at an early age is plain, but it does not 
seem reasonable to suppose that he came into the 
World with knowledge already implanted in his 
cranium; and yet how the little imp gained the 
mastery of his A B C's, when these same mysteri- 
ous symbols were still vexing the minds of his most 
carefully tutored contemporaries, is a profound mys- 
tery; for, assuredly, none of his consanguinity in 
that household had given any thought to his needs 
in this regard, or, at any rate, cared about tasking 
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him- or herself to impart to him such information 
as might have been possessed upon the subject. B^ 
this as it may, he early had absorbed the contents ot 
such books for children as he was able in any way 
to secure for himself, and thus a bent being given 
to his imagination, as his intelligence grew and his 
thoughts took coherent form, he began to compare 
his own small existence with that of the characters 
of which he had read, and at the same time to 
evolve plans for future procedure from ideas thus 
obtained. 

It was his favorite flight of fancy imagining him- 
self to be a young prince stolen from his parents 
and detained in an inaccessible castle situated upon 
a high hill. Here presided an old witch who, though 
infirm and paralytic, kept a sharp watch upon the 
goings-on about her, and ruled the household with 
an iron will, exercising great tyranny over all, and 
possessing magical powers. Often and often he 
would steal softly to the door of her chamber, and 
here, after watching for a time her movements with 
all the awe that he could conjure up, he would 
rush away in great dismay lest he should be trans- 
muted into some wild animal, or perhaps a flower 
or a tree. 

This romance he even carried so far as to go to 
the pains of secreting a rope, and one black night, 
when all had gone to rest, letting himself down 
from the window of his own lonely little bedroom, 
thereby making his escape from the enchanted 
castle ; but after running down the road as fast as 
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his little legs would carry him, until his breath gave 

out and he could run no more, he began to imagine 

far greater horrors in the terrible darkness than any 

he had left behind, and well-nigh died of fright. 

Fortunately he had pluck enough to turn about 

and run homeward as fast as he had come, instead 

of rousing the neighborhood with screaming ; and 

having beforehand wisely acquainted himself with 

a secret means of gaining access to the stronghold, 

he straightway made use of it and got himself to 

bed after carefully concealing all traces of his doings. 

Thereafter he confided in no one regarding the 

adventure, and discreetly remained in bed of nights. 

It was anything but imprisonment with him in 

the true sense of the word, however; for no one 

ever inquired of him his destination when he went 

out, or seemed to trouble if he did not put in an 

appearance at the usual time. Thus left unguided, 

and with no associates but the servants of his 

grandmother's household, a nature so ardent as his 

could soon have wrought its own destruction ; but 

inost fortunately his infantile purity of mind did 

not yield easily to contamination, and then, too, he 

was possessed of too many resources to waste time 

in self-contemplation and repining. For, when not 

engaged in reading, if it were in the town house he 

would amuse himself investigating the phenomena 

of mechanics and constructing small afifairs for which 

he had no little ability ; and if it were summer, he 

was off in the fields or in the woods, rambling about 

and finding much that was useful and instructive. 
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His favorite haunt, however, was the waterside, 
and he was still a mite of a lad when he struck 
up an intimate acquaintance with a certain genius 
of the neighborhood who built boats for the fisher- 
men, and who now and then went on fishing expedi- 
tions himself, when he found his business growing 
slack. Sidney took much interest in this man's 
work, and if anything of importance was going on 
in his yard he was generally to be found there 
watching the proceedings with great attention ; for, 
at this stage of his career, he had pretty much made 
up his mind that he would choose the calling of 
a shipwright himself as soon as he grew to be a 
man. 

This personage pursued his avocations under the 
cognomen of ** Neptune,*' with the addition of 
** Ichabod ** to distinguish him from numerous other 
Neptunes of the same consanguinity. He himself 
had become possessed of it by honest inheritance, 
but whether it had descended ab initio to each suc- 
cessive generation, or whether some near ancestor 
had been so dubbed on account of his calling, local 
tradition does not state. The name was painted 
above a gateway that led into his ship-yard, and it 
was engraved upon a silver plate that adorned the 
door to his little white cottage standing near by. 
It was this name that first attracted Sidney's atten- 
tion, and his curiosity was at once excited, for he 
recollected having recently read somewhere of the 
celebrated deity presiding over the sea, and began 
to wonder whether this same distinguished charac- 
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ter did not abide here. Of course, he had to satisfy 
his mind as to the truth of this, and so his spare 
time was spent reconnoitering the place ; but the 
pretty romance with which he had clothed it was 
one day dispelled by a sight of the old shipwright, 
weather-beaten and grizzled, attired in blue jeans, 
his head covered with a straw hat of many seasons, 
and driving a very unpretentious vehicle. The 
horses had neither golden manes nor brazen hoofs, 
and appeared quite too terrestrial and dispirited for 
flying over the sea, and the chariot was not of the 
pattern he remembered to have seen in the picture, 
so he concluded that he had made some mistake ; 
but fearing lest he should be ridiculed for his sim- 
plicity, he asked no questions, and thereafter made 
no mention of the subject to any living being. 

Curiosity, however, led Sidney to venture within 
the mysterious palings, and one day a conversation 
between him and the builder of boats was engaged 
in. The acquaintanceship soon ripened after this, 
for Mr. Neptune, attracted by Sidney's wise looks 
and laconic replies, encouraged his visits ; he took 
pleasure in drawing the lad into an expression of 
opinion, and the two would often discourse on 
topics more or less profound. But Sid was not 
above the amusements of boyhood, and there being 
a younger Neptune about his own age, the two 
soon had turned cautious personal scrutinizing into 
familiar acquaintanceship without the formality of 
an introduction, and were wont to play about the 
wharf with much exhilaration and delight, some- 
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times carrying their sport to the rigging of the 
vessels lying at anchor near by. 

It came time, after a little, for the young son 
— Freddy by name — to begin another season at 
school, and one afternoon he was telling Master 
Sidney, with much importance, of his experiences 
there, and causing in his companion's breast corre- 
spondingly diminished feelings. At this moment, 
Mr. Neptune chanced to come along, and, hearing 
their conversation, he began to interrogate our 
young friend concerning his acquirements in mat- 
ters of education. Now, as might be expected, on 
account of being so neglected, Sidney was quite 
ignorant in the practical teachings of the school- 
room, and the old boat-builder was not slow in dis- 
covering this. Moreover, his eyes were opened a 
bit, for the reputation for penuriousness of the lady 
upon the hill was well known thereabouts, and it set 
him to thinking, because he was otherwise interested 
in the lad on account of his father with whom he 
had been on friendly terms in the past. 

" Never tended school ? " 

" No, sir; I never have.'* 

" Never had any one to teach you. Don't know 
how to read, I suppose." This being spoken 
abruptly, from surprise and irritation, without any 
intention to wound. 

But Sid could readily refute this, and he did so 
without hesitation, speaking rather sharply in self- 
justification. This called forth an expression of 
wonder from Mr. Neptune, for he remembered some 
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pretty onerous times with a numerous family of his 
own, and Sid was forced to admit that Owen and 
one of the maids had first opened up to him the 
•perplexities of the spelling book. 

"Well, blow me out to sea !" exclaimed Mr. 

Neptune, with vehemence ; and he began to puff 

furiously at his pipe, quite unable to find further 

words that would express his peculiar feelings. He 

kept winking his eyes, however, and drawing his 

bushy eyebrows together \n the manner of one 

wrapped in deep thought. After a little he 

brought his huge hand down upon his thigh with a 

resounding thwack. " I have an idea,'* exclaimed 

he. *' You come down here to-morrow morning, and 

Fred will take you over to the master, so that you 

can begin your schooling right at once." 

The idea took Master Sidney's fancy, feeling 
ashamed of himself as he did to find his friend so 
far ahead of him in this, and he readily agreed to 
keep the appointment. But that afternoon as he 
trudged homeward his enthusiasm wore off a bit and 
allowed room for other thoughts ; his heart sank 
within him as he realized the responsibility that he 
had taken upon himself, and he began to be 
appalled at its enormity. The boy's first idea was 
to go immediately and tell his grandmother of his 
new resolve ; but as he thought over his affairs, it 
appeared to his mind in a vague way — for he was 
still too young to reason very deeply — that some 
wrong had been done him in this matter ; and then, 
recollecting some rebuff that he had once met with 
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from this quarter for having dared even to think F- 
himself, he decided to wait till his grandmotl*. 
should discover his doings for herself. Thus, wi 
his mind all aflame and his hopes running high, 3 
sought his room that night ; but it was long bef(» 
he got himself to bed, and longer still before sle« 
came to soothe his fevered frame to rest. 





CHAPTER VI. 

TAKING THE INITIATIVE. 

In Master Sidney Forrester's imagination, the 
schoolhouse was a place where knowledge in any 
Quantity was to be had for the mere asking, and lit- 
tle was he aware that the ordinary run of boys are 
possessed of the nature of wild animals, having all 
their petty emotions, particularly that of jealousy, in 
^ large degree. Coming from such a fold as he did, 
^nd possessing a frame so slight, and features so 
defined and delicate, markedly contrasted with his 
"^ates, it may well be supposed that the poor lamb 
^t once becamC^n object of no little regard ; and 
there is no doubt, had he not had a very brave and 
Vigorous champion in the person of Fred Neptune, 
he would soon have fallen a victim to the spirit of 
^^ndalism that is latent in many natures, which his 
P^'esence very naturally was inclined to excite. 

He was not made to realize until later years the 
^'uinbering volcano over which he had stood, but it 
^as for the very reason that Fred had done so from 
the first, and therefore had maintained a sharp look- 
*^ut for the well-being of his prot6g6. 

The novelty of the new life kept his interest alive, 
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and made him attentive to his books, so that he did 
well enough. But, very naturally, a rumor of Sid's 
doings soon reached Mrs. Kempton*s ears, coming, 
no doubt, by the way of the kitchen ; and it being 
easily verified by his regular absences of late, the 
likely grandson was immediately summoned to her 
to give an account of himself. 

" What do I hear about your attending school?" 
said Madam Kempton. " Is it true that you have 
presumed to enter a public institution of this kind 
without even asking my consent?*' 

Sidney was forced to admit such to be the case; 
and he did so with some show of defiance, knowing 
that his doom was sealed, though he felt surprised 
at himself for his temerity. 

** Well, sir, do you not know that by such conduct 
you bring disgrace upon the good name of the 
family to which you belong? " 

But Sid was unable to see the reason for such 
disgrace himself, and, feeling a little piqued, he 
invited an explanation ; perhaps went so far as to 
hint to his grandmother that she had not altogether 
fulfilled her obligations towards him. Whatever 
may have been said, it caused some small degree 
of passion to be portrayed in the cold, expression- 
less face. 

" Take him away ! " she called ; " take him away ! 
The family will be disgraced if he is longer allowed 
his liberty.'* 

At this Marlot darted forth from behind a door, 
where she had been hiding, and seized upon him 
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with the unfailing dexterity of the bird of prey, 
before he could make his escape, and carried him, 
fiercely kicking and scratching, to his room, where 
he was speedily fastened in without further parley. 

Though committed by so small and unimportant 
an object, this act caused considerable stir both at 
home and abroad. It had come most unexpectedly, 
for heretofore the child had shown himself to be 
tractable and obedient, and had conducted himself 
in so quiet and unobtrusive a manner that he had 
scarcely made his presence felt in the house at all. 
But Mrs. Kempton had always predicted that there 
was evil in his nature in spite of all this, and now 
satisfaction was expressed that she should have 
possessed such foresight in discovering it. 

Time it was to take the child in hand, and remind 
him of his misdoings in a manner that he would not 
soon forget ; so Ambrose, who was always consulted 
in matters of great moment, was sent for without 
loss of time. 

What was to be done with the young delinquent ? 
Ambrose was of the opinion that education by the 
State was quite good enough for the offspring of a 
seafaring man, and a reminder of their near rela- 
tionship seemed to affect his argument but little. 
On the other hand, his mother, while she did not 
deny that ordinarily such would be quite suitable 
and proper, declared that already the whole neigh- 
borhood was making capital of the boy*s doings 
for much small talk, and, to save themselves from 
further reproach, he could not be allowed to con- 
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tinue longer here at school. So the merits were 
discussed of all the different methods which civiliza- 
tion has provided to keep such ill-conditioned chil- 
dren out of the hands of the evil one, and to develop 
their minds in the right direction without tasking 
their natural protectors. The conference grew 
heated, and for a time no agreement was had; but, 
finally, it was decided that Sidney should be sent 
away to some institution where he would be kept 
within bounds, and trained in the paths of strict 
obedience and righteousness. 

As for Sidney Forrester, a prisoner in his own 
room, he could easily have made his escape by his 
rope, which he always kept concealed in a con- 
venient corner, and this his extreme anger at first 
impelled him to do ; but, young as he was, he was 
not of such an untamed spirit as to rush wildly out 
into the unexplored wilderness, or to batter himself 
against the walls of his prison, or even to be torn 
to pieces from passion. There was in his breast, 
though he scarcely understood it himself, that sense 
of accountability which distinguishes the reasoning 
being from the creature of simple instinct, and he 
was restrained in consequence, and began to reflect 
upon his peculiar lot. Quite capable he was of 
perceiving the suitableness of obedience to one's 
superiors ; but to be humble and submissive, with 
such a nature as his, was difficult indeed, when it 
was plain that power and position, to his superiors, 
meant arrogance and tyranny toward those of lesser 
station. It was the awakening of that same spirit 
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that has marked many an era in the history of the 
past with bloodshed — the uprising of the oppressed, 
and the overthrowing of tyrants, and the establish- 
ment of new forms and conditions. But after all — 
and after all — is it only that man needs the oppor- 
tunity, the spirit of arrogance and oppression being 
dormant in all, that those who labor prodigiously 
to incite to better things, turn oppressors them- 
selves, or is it mere action and reaction, lethargy 
and mindfulness? Was it destined, from the crea- 
tion of the world, that man shall have these barriers 
to surmount, and bear these fearful burdens forever 
and forever ? 

Perceiving the narrow limits of his powers, as soon 
as his passion had calmed a little, Sid wisely resolved 
to bide his time ; and to make the best of the situa- 
tion, he defiantly took up his book and began to 
study the lesson assigned to him by his teacher for 
the following day. The room that he was permitted 
to occupy as his own was a dismal place enough, 
situated as it was, at an exposed corner of the house, 
beneath the eaves. The bare walls were badly cracked 
and much stained by the rains of many seasons 
which had dripped down through a leak in the roof, 
and the two or three cheap prinfs that had been 
hung about them seemed only a mockery in their 
cheerless state; the furniture was of the poorest 
kind, and scarce even for an attic chamber; a dilapi- 
dated rug before the bed was all the luxury of which 
the floor might boast, and numerous knot-holes in 
the inferior planking yawned about it, suggestive of 
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ghostly visitations. On that afternoon an autumn 
breeze, blowing brisk and fresh from the northeast, 
was curveting and capering about the nooks and 
crannies of the roof, rattling the tiles and window- 
frames, and whistling a merry tune the while; with- 
out the window, the branches of a large tree were 
wildly waving in the wind, tapping fitfully against 
the narrow, old-fashioned panes of glass, and through 
the half-denuded foliage of the autumn season, the 
sun was visible, a glowing ball of fire, setting upon 
a low and smoky horizon. 

Poor lonely child! His mind was so filled with 
fljeting thoughts that he was quite unable to fix it 
upon his task, and soon he threw the book from 
him with impatience, and went to the window to 
watch the changing hues of sunset. The room grew 
bitterly cold as the shadows of night began to fall, 
for there was no means of heating it, and quickly he 
was chilled, until his teeth began to chatter; he lit 
his candle, for the gloom had terrors in spite of his 
brave heart, and wrapping himself in his greatcoat, 
he tried to read a favorite book which he kept in 
hiding. Marlot came presently, bringing to him 
a small allowance of bread and water ; but her ex- 
pression was that of reproach, and he did not ven- 
ture to address her, nor did she attempt to lessen 
the severity of his punishment by offering him any 
word of sympathy. Left to himself, he speedily and. 
with a good appetite began to dispose of his supper, 
meagre and uninviting as it was, for he strongly 
desired to continue his existence in order that jus- 
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tice should not be defeated. Afterwards, he tried 
once more to read, but it made his hands numb to 
hold the book, and his feet began to ache with 
cold; the candle burned low and sputtered in its 
socket ; and then; for the first time, he grew despond- 
ent,and commenced to think of death, and, childlike, 
to wonder if the Supreme Power was regarding him 
in his misery. So, in the darkness, he quickly got 
himself to bed, but it was long before he ceased to 
shiver, even with all the warm clothing that he had 
piled upon his couch. The wind whistled mourn- 
fully about the eaves, as if it were singing his requiem, 
and the room was filled with ghostly sounds that 
struck terror to his heart. Soon he began to sob, 
but not with violence as a child that craves its 
parents' sympathy, for he knew too well there was 
no one to come to him ; silently he wept, his over- 
burdened soul thus finding relief. Alas, poor lad ! 
it was fortunate, perhaps, that he had no recollection 
of his mother's loving care, else might his sorrow 
have been too deep for such a tender nature to have 
borne. Sobbing he fell asleep at last. 

For several days his door was carefully kept fas- 
tened upon him, though it is doubtful if he would 
have crossed the threshold at any time without 
bidding, had the same been left open ; more than 
once, however, he had taken out his rope with the 
intention of leaving the place forever, but each time 
he ha4 put it away, feeling determined not to give 
up the cause without a struggle, as such an act would 
have been to acknowledge himself in the wrong, 

5 
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which he felt convinced was not truly the case 
Three times each day, with clock-like regularity, Mai 
lot came to bring him his modicum of food ; but he 
look of sternness never once relaxed, nor did sh 
address him, except in reproachful tones. Th 
monotony of the situation was only in one instanc 
interrupted, when, being otherwise engaged, she Wc 
forced to send one of the housemaids to look afte 
him ; it was this woman who was the first one to sa 
a kind word to him since his punishment began, an 
it was through her he was first able to learn any ne^^ 
of the outer world. Had -his imprisonment laste 
longer, it might have wrought some permanei 
injury to his mind ; as it was, he did not recover f( 
many a day from the severe strain it put upon hin 
but remained morose and gloomy to an extrenr 
degree. 

Marlot came to him one morning, and, havir 
made him carefully dress himself in his best clothe 
she led him, without any explanation, to the parlo 
A fire of hickory logs was blazing up brightly hei 
upon the hearth, and merrily crackling amidst pc 
ished metal that Sid too well knew had heretofoi 
been carefully kept from such injurious use; an 
before it he saw his grandmother stiffly seated in 
chair that looked as stiff and uncompromising i 
herself, with its tall perpendicular back, and it 
white slip of linen completely enveloping it like 
surplice. Never to this day can he forget th 
picture that was presented to his mind, nor th 
expression of apparent hatred that came into h< 
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face as she perceived him ; the scene in the dim 
light of the tapestried room was altogether so weird 
and diabolical that he was held transfixed and 
fascinated. He became conscious of a stranger's 
presence, but he could not even turn his eyes upon 
the person ; a huge hand was passed over his curly- 
pate, and then his ear was taken hold of between 
two horny fingers. " This, then, is the child," he 
heard a voice express, and his little hand was seized 
in an iron grasp so tightly that it sent a sharp pain 
darting through the whole length of his arm, and 
caused the natural pallor of his cheek to deepen 
a shade or two. It made the boy lift his eyes, 
although he uttered no sound to indicate his feel- 
ing; and he then perceived, standing before him, a 
man of an aspect little calculated to instil courage 
in a child. His frame was large, and suggestive of 
great muscular development, and his features sharp 
and repulsive, with whiskers and hair curling tightly 
in large tufts, like that of a grizzly bear, and a 
long, determined nose, slightly turned to one side, 
as if to afford better range to eyes that had some 
muscular defect, and which were small and twink- 
ling, and never seemed to rest anywhere a moment. 
Spare in flesh, and being clad from head to foot in 
blackest broadcloth, he made a fit accompaniment 
to the whole picture, and the sight of him caused 
Sid to tremble all over from apprehension and 
alarm. 

"Yes," Sid heard his grandmother saying in a 
Measured and convincing tone, ** yes, this is the 
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boy. He has shown himself to be headstrong and 
disobedient, and we think that it may prove of 
benefit to him to be removed for a time from the 
luxuries and indulgences of his own home." 

** No doubt about it, madam," the man answered, 
his voice sounding like the growl of a genuine 
grizzly. " No doubt about it ; parents are often- 
times too lenient with their children, and especially 
is it likely to be the case with grandmothers. But 
we have a system which, while it is very nearly 
perfect, we are constantly improving; and when 
our boys leave us, which they seldom do until our 
whole course is done, they are finished, finished, 
madam," and he laid great stress upon the word. 
He spoke as if the whole sum of puerility was but 
wax in his hands, which he had nothing to do but 
to squeeze into suitable moulds ; and he pinched the 
boy*s ear again with a nervous impetuosity that 
evinced an eager desire to begin the process at 
once. 

** Your reputation for success in this is well known 
to me," she answered curtly, plainly meaning to 
convey to him by her tone the idea that it was 
needless for him to descant upon his perfections. 

" Ah, madam, you quite overcome me with your 
words," he responded, bowing low ; and he began 
to flow again with flowery phrases, evidently too 
much blinded with conceit to take the hint. But 
madam cut him short. 

** I very much fear this lad will put your system 
to the test ; his conduct has been quite unheard-of." 
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"Impossible, madam, impossible! We have had 
too much experience altogether." And he cast a 
look at Sidney, so dark and threatening, that the 
boy's senses were near leaving him forever. But 
madam ignored his answer, and went on to men- 
tion some of the misdoings of her grandchild, not 
failing, however, to omit his last and worst offence ; 
all which Sidney bore meekly without uttering a 
word of remonstrance, being, indeed, quite too 
frightened in the presence of the great man so 
to do. 

Finally Marlot was summoned, and dispatched to 
bring Sid*s things. And, in the meanwhile, his 
grandmother addressed him, telling him that he 
was to go away with this gentleman to his well- 
known establishment, where he would have all of his 
needs attended to and be educated in a manner fit- 
ting his station in life. She earnestly expressed her 
hope that he would try to do better in the future, 
and not disgrace her further. When he had been 
made ready for travelling, she took him by the hand 
and pressed her cold lips upon his forehead ; she 
bade him good-by, and the schoolmaster, too, after 
which man and boy were shown out by Owen with 
great ceremony, and escorted to the family coach. 
Ascending into this, the master very awkwardly, 
from embarrassment at the greatness of the situa- 
tion, they were soon under way, bowling along the 
road leading to the ferry. 



CHAPTER VII. 

SCHOOL DAYS. 

Notwithstanding the mistrust which the school- 
master had inspired in his small breast on the start, 
and which the closer association of a long day's 
journey had not in the least moderated, Sidney For- 
rester felt a large degree of satisfaction and self- 
importance that night when his little cot in the dor- 
mitory of the school was assigned to him, and he 
prepared for bed. He was beginning life, then, with 
all its responsibilities, and was to mingle with beings 
of his own age and kind. The thought filled him 
with enthusiasm that neither the dreary white walls 
nor the scanty furniture and uncomfortable bed 
could dispel. 

Unable to sleep from excitement and fatigue, he 
lay tossing on his pillow, and living over again all 
the sudden changes that had come into his life dur- 
ing the past few days. But at last he dozed, and 
dreamed that his grandmother came to his bedside, 
and that he felt her cold lips pressed upon his fore- 
head, which made him start up. And then he 
recalled the kiss she had given him in the morning, 
the first kiss that he could remember to have 
received from her. So he wondered at it in his 
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wearied mind, and it wounded his poor heart to 
conclude that the attention had been shown him 
merely to make the situation the more effective. It 
was long before sleep wooed him again, and then 
only to bring to his bedside the phantom of the 
schoolmaster, ferule in hand, ready to terminate his 
existence. This time he sat up in terrible fright, 
and much time and a deal of mental effort was 
expended in satisfying himself that he had been 
dreaming. Next came the loud clanging of the 
rising-bell to awaken all from slumber. 

Mr. Scroons the schoolmaster was not a man to 
prepossess thoughtful and intelligent parents, and, 
furthermore, the well-to-do were little likely to make 
a choice of his establishment, since a singularly low 
rate for board and tuition was his boast — was, in 
fact, the inducement on which he laid the greatest 
stress in the printed prospectus of the same, which 
was annually sent forth into the world. So, in the 
selection of his pupils, it may be imagined that Mr. 
Scroons could not have been over-particular, and did 
not have much to spare from his profits to provide 
them with luxuries. It was, in truth, a somewhat 
motley company of scholars, gathered together from 
the four corners of the country, and representing all 
sorts and conditions of parentage ; and little sober- 
face, with his proud bearing and uneasy manners, 
created an unfavorable impression upon them, nat- 
urally enough. He might have fared badly, indeed, 
for his recent experience had been too brief to serve 
sny purpose here, and besides he had no champion 
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now. But, fortunately for him, his perceptions 
were quick, and he was not lacking in courage and 
agility, which go far in making up for physical defi- 
ciencies. He received many a hard knock before 
that first term was done, but he soon showed them 
that he was a poor subject to be trifled with, win- 
ning one or two admirers thereby, though other- 
wise bringing upon himself that, to most minds, 
exquisite punishment of being left completely alone. 

Not that he kept always to himself, is it meant, 
like a gloomy shadow of a bookworm, wandering 
about in solitude ; for in the sports of the boys he 
entered with much zest, and, as he grew older, so 
excelled in them that he was in constant requisi- 
tion to aid in maintaining the prestige of the school. 
But in the after time, when work and play were 
done, the boys did not seek to be on familiar terms 
with him, and at this he sometimes felt grieved, 
believing it to be on account of his own imperfec- 
tions ; for then he was quite too young, poor hun- 
gering lad, to understand that it was much more on 
account of his own shrinking disposition and lack of 
sympathy with those into whose company fate had 
brought him. Certainly, during these days, though 
craving sympathy, he lived solitarily enough amongst 
that crowd of boys who never stopped to think, and 
who were always ready to make sport of anything 
that was out of the ordinary. 

With his teachers it was pretty much the same as 
it was with the boys; every one seemed to misun- 
derstand him. As for himself, the small organism 
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could detect, like a delicate instrument, the latent 
peculiarities of human nature ; and this power, 
coupled with his frankness and impetuosity, was 
constantly getting him into difficulties. Scroons 
was a blackguard and a bully at heart, and he soon 
came to regard Sidney very much as a cat does a 
mouse, an especially dainty morsel with which to 
gratify his appetite. And, like master like man, 
those under him were of the same choice. Of 
course the mouse developed a very natural antipa- 
thy against its tormentors, and used its own not 
inconsiderable ingenuity in retaliation. 

For the first term, however, nothing of impor- 
tance occurred in the relation between them. There 
was no open hostility, only possible skirmishes now 
and then, and Sidney remained contented in spite 
of his discomforts, for he felt himself to be progress- 
ing in the important matter of education. Indeed, 
he looked forward to the Christmas holidays with 
but little pleasure, and would have been satisfied to 
have had them omitted as far as he was concerned. 
That was, if he was to be called home, — of which 
same he did not feel quite sure, — for in such event 
they meant two weeks immurement, under prison 
discipline, in a dismal city mansion. But the ques- 
tion was early settled by the edict of his ancient 
relative, the motive of whose actions was so often 
to be traced to an extreme dread of the world's 
opinion, and Sid went to spend his vacation at home. 

On the occasion of his return to the urban estab- 
lishment of his relatives, Sid could not help but 
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observe the unusual conduct of the maid who 
admitted him, in that she exerted herself, with 
marked desire, to make him enter the sitting-room, 
and seemed greatly amused over some notion of 
her own ; and he was filled with curiosity and 
apprehension as he felt himself impelled by her 
across the threshold much against his will. But 
before he knew it, he found himself standing before 
a golden-haired, rosy-cheeked individual of capa- 
cious and portly appearance, and looking very 
merry ; and, at once, he perceived that he must be 
in the presence of Mr. Fosdick Kempton, his uncle, 
who had lately returned from abroad, and about 
whom he had had many thoughts, having so often 
heard him alluded to by the servants gossiping over 
their tea.* 

" Aha, aha ! '* roared the big man upon perceiving 
him. " Aha, aha ! " and Sid stood transfixed with 
astonishment, not knowing what to reply to such 
singular demonstrations ; nor was he given the 
opportunity, for in an instant more he felt himself 
seized in a pair of powerful arms. The room seemed 
to turn topsy-turvy, and whirl round in prodigious 
circles, quite too rapidly for his mental faculties to 
follow ; then, all at once, it righted again, and, as his 
senses began slowly to return to him, he realized 
that he had been stood upon the table, and was 
undergoing a physical examination, very much as a 
pig brought to market. 

" Ha, ha ! " roared uncle Fosdick again, " not 
much but skin and bones; so pale, too ; don't look 
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much like one of our family ; feel that arm ; " — and 
a large biceps was held up for the young man's 
inspection ; — " bigger round than your thigh ," which 
same member he pinched so that the tears came 
in the eyes of its owner. " Suspect old Scroons 
doesn't give you rare beef enough," which brought 
to the lad's mind the celebrated boiled dinners sup- 
plied under the direction of Mrs. Scroons, causing 
a sickening feeling at the pit of his small stomach. 
The well-developed arms were squared off before 
Sid, and, gaining courage and entering into the spirit 
of the play, he held up his own slender twiglets in 
pugilistic attitude, and began to spar a bit, presently 
making a skillful drive at his uncle's shirt-front, and 
coming near having his forearm shattered by the 
parry of his uncle's right. 

" Bravo ! bravo ! " exclaimed uncle Fosdick, fall- 
ing back a step and laughing heartily; and then Sid 
jumped down from his perch, after which he was 
treated to a further exhibition of that gentleman's 
physical attainments, while he stood by with eyes 
and mouth opening wide from wonderment to 
behold such singular performances. Tiring, at last, 
of displaying before the boy his numerous perfec- 
tions, Mr. Fosdick began to question him regarding 
his doings at school ; but what Sid had to relate 
interested him little, so he returned to the subject 
of himself, and proceeded to describe very graphic- 
ally, with numerous forcible demonstrations, how, 
on various occasions, he had disposed of different 
academic bullies during his own school days. He 
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offered him much advice in matters of deportment, 
which Sid received with profound looks, as if accept- 
ing fully, though it is fancied that he was quite too 
observing not to perceive a few slight fallacies con- 
tained therein. 

Soon Fosdick recollected that he had brought 
home from Europe a present for Sid, and he invited 
him to his room to receive it, thereby delighting the 
lad beyond measure, and relieving his mind consid- 
erably; for the problem of meeting the inquiries of 
the boys, on his return to school, regarding presents, 
had vexed him no little of late. 

It stirred strong emotions in Sid*s breast to find 
some one in his home who condescended to notice 
him, at least ; and, before the vacation was over, he 
began to think the new uncle a great deal nicer than 
his brother Ambrose, whose presence always made 
him so uneasy that he never cared to play, and 
whom he always felt to be critically regarding him, 
though appearing to ignore him utterly. So, reflect- 
ing over it all after his return to Mr. Scroons's, he 
could not make it clear to his mind why it was that 
the former of these men, everyone always spoke 
lightly of, while for the other no opportunity was 
lost to express esteem. 





CHAPTER VIII. 



VENGEANCE, 



At the time that Sidney returned from school to his 
grandmother's country residence upon the hill, after 
the closing exercises of the year, the season was 
undergoing one of those singular vicissitudes that so 
characterize our climate, and that seem to serve no 
useful purpose, unless it be to heighten the appreci- 
ation of warmth and sunlight when they are vouch- 
safed us by the powers that be. For a week and 
more the sun had not once appeared, while heavy 
rains had fallen almost incessantly, until the water- 
courses were swollen torrents, and the roads well- 
nigh impassable; that day a drizzling, penetrating 
mist was enveloping all the land, and, though it 
was near midsummer, the air had in it a bitter chill, 
that made the long since discarded over-garment an 
article agreeable to contemplate. 

Sidney found no one waiting for him at the ferry 
when he arrived there, late in the day, after a long 
and fatiguing journey ; and being well aware that he 
would be reproached for taking a conveyance to 
bring him home, though the road was long and steep, 
he set out bravely through the mire and wet to walk 
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to that high summit on which his grandsire, v 
appreciative and magnificent ideas and ample pu 
had builded his castle. But it was more of an un< 
taking than his undaunted breast had anticipai 
more than a strong man could have cared for, as 
way was slippery and rough. Time and agair 
sank upon his knees in the mud, his little '. 
being quite too tired to do their duty with 
agility necessary on such a treacherous medii 
and then his breath would give out from the e 
tion, and he would have to pause to regain it. 
courage soon began to fail him, and, before his d< 
nation was reached, he might have given it all 
and lain himself exhausted by the roadside upon 
wet grass, had not a laboring man who happene< 
pass by perceived him struggling along. This 
son good-naturedly took him by the hand, and hel 
him as far as the gateway to the country-seat, lea> 
him at this point to finish his journey through 
long avenue by himself as best he could. 

Reaching the house at length, he had not coui 
enough remaining, in such a wet and bedrag| 
condition, to ring the bell ; — in truth, though 
weather was searching and pitiless without, the 
mal interior, with its captious mistress, seemec 
him but little more inviting; — so, sick at heart 
sank upon the water-soaked floor of the porch, 
then, from sheer cold and exhaustion, he burst i 
a flood of tears. 

it happened, about this time, that Mr. Fosc 
came to view the prospect of the weather, and 
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was much displeased to discover here what seemed 

to be an intrusive mendicant. However, when he 

saw the pale face that looked up from the shivering, 

mud-bespattered heap upon the floor, and recognized 

it as that of his nephew, he grew tumid with passion ; 

and summoning the servants by loudly ringing the 

bells, went storming about amongst them, plying 

them with incoherent inquiries, and unburdening 

himself of so many unholy interjections that he had 

them all crossing themselves in horror, quite too 

much paralyzed with fear to do anything whatever. 

Fortunately, Mr. Fosdick happened to recollect his 

nephew after stirring up the sluggish household as 

it had not been stirred up in many a day ; and then, 

all at once, he picked him up in his arms, and making 

a special point to hurl a particularly stong expletive 

at Marlot, who, meanwhile, had been attracted to the 

scene by the unusual noise, he rushed up the stairway 

^ith his load, to his mother's room, two steps at a 

time. 

Being out of breath from climbing the stairs at so 
^^pid a pace, he was unable to give expression to 
his thoughts before his mother anticipated his pur- 
pose by opening the question herself; moreover, her 
^ords so took him aback that the recovery of his 
speech was further delayed. It was an inquiry con- 
^^rning the disordered condition of the boy's cloth- 
^^ig, in which was embodied a plain reprimand for 
allowing such to have occurred. 

*' I had to come home," Sid replied with bitter- 
'^ess. 
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"Yes, sir; and why did you not take a convey- 
ance? What must the people have thought to see 
you setting out on foot in such weather? ** 

" I did not have the money to pay for one. You 
sent me but just enough for my travelling expenses." 

** And what, pray, has become of your allow- 
ance?*' 

** I am sorry to say that I have none of it left." 

Sid spoke with dignity ; though his face flushed, 
and he had to drop his eyes, as the question 
assumed the shape of a mathematical problem in 
his mind, whether the sum of all his allowances for 
the season would have been sufficiently tempting 
in the eyes of the average hackman to induce him 
to take a contract of such importance. 

His placid manner was provoking to his grand- 
mother ; and, besides, she may have fancied a hid- 
den taunt, for her reply was in a sharp and angry 
tone. ** Spendthrift, of course not ! It has been 
squandered upon frivolities. You are developing 
these unworthy habits at an early age.** 

The lad was tempted to retort with indignation, 
but she deprived him of the opportunity, and spared 
him this folly, by ordering him sharply to go to 
his room and change his clothing at once; further 
directions in regard to the same being added which 
it is superfluous to mention here. 

The warmth of the fire, and, perhaps, the ele- 
ments of irritation, had somewhat restored him; 
and as her command seemed to be wise under the 
circumstances, he started to obey it without hesi- 
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tancy, going straightway in search of a few needful 
articles of wearing apparel. Having finished the 
work of making himself once more presentable, he 
found himself at the limit of his resources for enter- 
tainment, or, at least, distraction. His room beneath 
the eaves was quite too cold and damp to remain in 
long, and going out of doors was prohibited by the 
condition of the weather ; so, feeling depressed in 
spirit and lonely to the extreme, he went about the 
house, from room to room, not knowing what to do 
with himself. The harbor, with its ships moving to 
and fro, offered some little diversion, as it always 
did to him ; but the house was too chilly for him to 
stay quiet anywhere, and so, from sheer necessity, 
he finally wandered back to his grandmother's more 
Comfortable apartment. 

Uncle Fosdick was still here — was forced to re- 
gain here for no other purpose than to keep him- 
self warm on that dreary afternoon — and when Sid 
Entered, he made a place for him by the fire, and 
piled more wood upon it, until he had a glorious 
blaze rising high in the old-fashioned fireplace ; 
then, while the little lad stood toasting his chilly 
Hinbs and watching the tongues of flame licking the 
'ogs, he scrutinized him closely. 

**Well, you don't seem to fatten up much at 
school/' he said, after a little, taking Sid by the 
shoulder, and pinching his muscles to try their solid- 
^ty. Then he added, more in soliloquy : " Some 
hoys are that way, however. I was not much larger 
^han you at your age ; " which caused Sid to lift his 
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eyes and look incredulously at the portly form that 
was obscuring a large portion of the fire. They 
stood in silence for a time, watching the shadows 
from the fire flickering upon the opposite wall ; but 
it was not in the nature of the man to remain with- 
out speaking any great period, and so, for the need 
of a better occupation, he chose to assume a patro- 
nizing role. 

" What are you going to be when you grow up ? " 
he inquired, bringing the threadbare question into 
play by way of introduction ; and Sid, who had 
reconsidered his plan of becoming a shipwright 
since having seen something of the world, stated in 
reply that he had the vocation of a pedagogue 
under consideration. His remark, of course, called 
forth the indignation of his grandmother, and she 
was heard to mutter something about the family 
being disgraced. 

" What put such a notion as that into your 
head?" asked his uncle, much disgusted to hear a 
thought like this expressed. 

" Because I should like to see if I could not do 
better than Mr. Scroons,** was the lad's ready re- 
joinder. 

** Stuff and nonsense, boy ! You will never succeed, 
encumbered with such ideas. Get money first, and 
then you can purge the shades below, and build a 
paradise upon the spot, if you so will. Money, boy, 
is what you need ; money, money, money." And 
his worthy uncle rolled the words upon his tongue 
with a succulent sound, seeming loth to part with 
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them, as if they were most lickerish morsels in his 
mouth. 

"Look to it, lad, you have your fortune to make, 
so don't let your opportunities slip you by while 
you are dreaming. Remember that the world will 
never wait for you to perfect new institutions, and 
is only too ready to make sport in breaking them 
down when they are done. Strive to acquire all 
useful knowledge, and push yourself ahead at all 
times; don't be restrained by over-sensitiveness; 
but, above all things, endeavor to make a fitting 
matrimonial alliance. You have brains, and bid fair 
to make a good figure, both of which the women 
run after. Now do not forget that matrimony is the 
short cut from oblivion. A rich girl is the solution 
of the problem, or one with wealthy connections ; 
for an opulent relative can help a man on wonder- 
fully in the world, if he only has wit enough to play 
his part in the right way." 

The little lad stood drinking in all this flow of 
wisdom, his eyes growing larger each moment ; and 
uncle Fosdick went on to relate, by way of demon- 
stration, how a too great delicacy in these matters 
on his own part, at a time when young men of good 
family and small fortune ought to be establishing 
themselves in life, had been his chief hindrance to 
success. And, furthermore, he proceeded to particu- 
larize concerning many opportunities that had of- 
fered, names being mentioned, and the numerals 
representing the accompanying fortunes which in 
each instance were of great bulk. To Sid it may 
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have seemed that there were better articles of domi 
ciliary furniture than Mr. Fosdick to be purchasec 
in the open market, and that possibly this persor 
had over-estimated his powers of attraction. Bui 
the question which took deep hold of Sid*s critica 
mind was, why each one of his relatives, thougV 
they always, with great pains, affected the airs o 
wealth out of doors, regularly laid them aside wit! 
their good clothes at home ; for he himself woulc 
have been glad enough to have dispensed with hii 
reputation for wealth, or, at least, for being a membe 
of a wealthy family, since it was the source of end 
less discomfort to him, particularly at school, when 
so much was expected of him on this account tha 
he was unable to fulfill. 

Although questioning some of the ideas that hi 
uncle had expressed, Sidney felt flattered to be thu 
addressed by him. It brought to mind his old friein 
Mr. Neptune, who was the only other person tha 
he could recollect had ever taken the trouble t< 
inquire into his affairs, and he began to compare ii 
a vague way the two men ; and it occurred to hin 
that it would be nice to have them meet ead 
other, when, perhaps, his uncle might be benefited 
by talking with this same very practical personage 
But, after a little, he was recalled from his meditj; 
tion by a remark of his uncle's, and was all attentio 
while the latter pursued a rambling conversation. 

" What a pity the little miss that has come t 
live next door, on the old Morton estate, is too ol 
for you ! But then, stranger things than that hav 
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happened before ; you and Ambrose may become 
rivals yet. By Jove ! here is an opportunity pre- 
sented to you, right off, that many another young 
man might seek for years to find — an only daugh- 
ter, and a father worth untold millions." 

"Pooh!" interrupted grandma; "the Bernons 
are nobodies. I do not think Ambrose will stand in 
the way, for I am sure that he has higher aspirations 
than that.^ And she went on to give some bits of 
social gossip about this family, which, though the 
statements may not have been wholly reliable, 
made it seem probable that both the gentleman and 
his lady, during the early years of their life, had 
been forced by circumstances to follow in channels 
calculated to develop a thorough appreciation of 
the monetary unit. 

Fosdick, however, was able to cite a case worse, 
even, than this; but he was unwise to have done so, 
for the distinguished descendant of humble parents 
was, in this instance, a person whom Madam Kemp- 
ton prided herself to have on her list of visiting 
acquaintances. 

" It is no such thing," exclaimed his mother 
angrily ; and she undertook to support her flat 
denial by bringing up a large array of evidence, 
culled from the family tree of the same. Fosdick, 
however, knew that one feeble, unpretentious branch 
was overlooked, but he possessed good sense enough 
to let it pass ; and, to change the subject, he began 
^ tirade, the substance of which was very much to 
the effect that, in this age, old and sacred traditions 
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were disrespected, and individuals crushed oi 
existence, that the evolution of many genera 
had brought to their high state of perfec 
** Ephemera," he said, ** were consuming all thii 
weeds, weeds, weeds.'* It was the old story o 
angels and the fools, only in this country the b 
kins could have their millions for the mere gc 
ing from the earth, and intrude their useless pe 
upon the most sanctified altars, until people 
finement and delicacy were forced to seek obsc 
and oblivion. 

To make more plain the truth of his wore 
offered himself as an example ; told how the f; 
was all the while sinking farther and farther o 
sight in the social quagmire, on account of the 
ference of its members ; declared that decent a 
tions under these conditions were but mills 
about one's neck. ** You/' he said, addressing 
*• must profit by these things which I am i 
you. If I had had someone in my youth to ir 
such knowledge to me, I should have been in 
ferent position to-day. You must remember 
you belong to an old and respected family 
that you owe your ancestors something, at 
for their distinguished deeds. It is your chief 
to push yourself into the foremost ranks, that 
may atone for the omissions of the present 
eration." Thus he pursued, naming many 
achievements of his ancestors to substantiat 
argument, though it may be noticed that, in 
case, they indicated physical rather than intelle 
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superiority. On one point he did not touch, how- 
ever, and this was one which Sid had heard Ambrose 
comment upon with irony. He had gone abroad 
with the boast that he would bring to light in the 
mother country some interesting and distinguished 
radicals pertaining to the family tree, but since his 
return he had maintained a persistent reserve upon 
the subject, that Ambrose could not break with all 
his efforts so to do. 

In a little while Ambrose arrived from town, 
coming very comfortably in one of the family con- 
veyances, and bringing uncle Tom with him ; after 
which Madam Kempton ordered the dinner served. 
It was not a very well conducted table at best, and 
over the food, which was never the best in quality, 
and usually limited in quantity, petty bickering was 
not uncommon. Owen's sensitive soul was daily 
tortured by the failure of some dish to go round 
the board, but Sid was the one made to suffer 
"materially on this account, his position being at his 
grandmother's left hand, which brought him quite 
at the end of Owen's prescribed route about the 
table, though sometimes he would induce the not 
unwilling minion slyly to reverse the direction of 
his procedure. Such a breach of discipline, however, 
was not often attempted, as it was likely to call 
^orth accusations of complicity ; besides, when uncle 
Tom was present, it was sure to excite that gentle- 
Mian's ill will, he being always assigned a place at 
Ws sister's right side. 

Sidney had early learned to remain silent at the 
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table, unless spoken to, for the reason that his 
grandmother had a reproof always awaiting him at 
her tongue's end, whether it was deserved or not; 
while Ambrose stood ready at all times, with his ill- 
natured remarks, to abase his ardent spirits, Sid- 
ney's treatment on this occasion was very much 
as usual, but something about Ambrose's conduct 
towards him made him feel especially uncomfort- 
able ; and, though he never caught his eye, he was 
conscious of being watched by him with singular 
attention. Fosdick was loquacious, as usual, and 
dabbled in numerous commonplaces ; but Ambrose, 
who seldom entered into any conversation at length, 
dealt in pungent personalities, which seemed to be 
directed chiefly against uncle Tom, though appar- 
ently having little effect upon that impenetrable 
being. One of these, however, caused a remark 
from Fosdick, to the effect that Ambrose was rather 
severe upon his venerable uncle ; and then uncle 
Tom, who was swallowing his food voraciously, with 
the evident relish of a hungry bear, for the first 
time lifted his eyes. 

" Ambrose," he said, ** is possessed of an over- 
mastering predilection for caustic pleasantries." 
After which he returned to his forage as contentedly 
as a dray-horse that has just been prodded. 

Ambrose winked at his brother. " I met a man 
the other day," he pursued, ** a pretty clever fellow, 
who began life in the service of a literary individual. 
His master did not win the fame he was principally 
in search of, and whenever he learned of the failure 
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of any of his works, the young man received the full 
benefit of his boundless fury. He was a prudent 
and thrifty young man, however, and, instead of 
quitting his service at once, he submitted so meekly 
that soon he was able to name pretty much his own 
price in the matter of wages, as his master was 
wealthy ; and then he took the precaution to have 
his clothing well padded on such occasions, so that 
he suffered but little inconvenience thereby.** 

At this recital Fosdick showed much amusement ; 
but whether or not uncle Tom had followed it, and 
perceived anything pointed at him, he merely made 
some irrelevant remark, and calmly went on with his 
dinner, giving a sigh of utmost satisfaction when it 
was done. 

Meanwhile Master Sidney had been endeavoring 
to contain himself, not daring to look at his uncle 
Ambrose ; but this essay of wit proved too much 
for his risibles, and in a moment more, catching his 
uncle's eye by accident, a suggestive wink and a 
sardonic grin on the part of the latter set the boy 
off into such a fit of giggles that his grandmother 
saw fit to order him to leave the table. This com- 
"land Sid, for a moment, showed an inclination to 
disregard ; but a repetition of the order, followed by 
a sharp reprimand, warned him of the futility of dis- 
obedience, and with very resentful feelings in his 
'^^art, on account of the unwarrantable infliction of 
punishment, he left the table and passed out of the 
room. 

He went directly to his little room at the top of 
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the house, and there he threw himself upon the bed 
with a murmured complaint. The bitterest feelings 
lay cankering in his heart, and he remained there in 
the gloom without a living being in the world to 
trouble about him, to come to his bedside and whis- 
per words of affection ; and had viciousness been in 
his nature, what evil might not have taken root at 
such a time. With his little brain afire with angry 
thoughts, with perhaps a muttered wish that he had 
never seen the light of day, a semi-unconsciousness 
by degrees stole over him, for the fatigue and ex- 
citement of the day had drawn heavily upon his 
strength ; but the tumult in his brain went on, and 
grim-visaged shadows filled his dreams until he 
groaned and cried aloud. At last, in terrible pain 
and dread he awoke; but then the night had settled 
murk and thick upon the earth. 

It was a marvelous old house for mysterious 
noises amidst its well-seasoned timbers, and many 
and many a time had the little waif lain trembling 
in his bed, imagining them to come from spirits 
moving about under cover of the night, until from 
sheer exhaustion he had fallen asleep and forgotten 
all his woes. So to-night he lay and listened to the 
supernatural sounds, but he had grown more bold, 
with more knowledge of life, and now they only 
startled him for the moment ; none the less, the sleep 
for which his weary body longed did not return. 

Another long hour, and he heard the lowering 
of windows and the loud slamming of a door, sounds 
which gave evidence that the mansion was being 
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closed for the night. Presently a gust of wind, cur- 
veting about the corner of the house, rattled the 
sash loudly, and drove the raindrops pelting against 
the window-panes; then, all at once, there was a 
grating sound over his head, and, in an instant more, 
something heavy struck the end of his bed and 
glanced upon the floor with a loud crash. Startled 
almost to death, he nevertheless recovered himself 
quickly, perceiving that the wind had blown down 
the chimney cover ; and he tried once more to com- 
pose himself to sleep, but all in vain. He tossed 
and tossed, and could not rest. After a little he 
heard the sound of people speaking excitedly, seem- 
ing to come through the chimney ; and his quick ear 
detected the voice of uncle Fosdick. 

'* I will hunt the scoundrel out, and shoot him 
down like a dog/' 

Sid listened attentively, but the other voice was 
too low to hear, and his curiosity being excited, he 
clambered upon the end of his bed, and put his ear 
to the opening. 

" It will be cold comfort to slay this man, even if 
you should not get a bullet in your own head. I 
tell you, if he is not willing to acknowledge his 
child, there is no help for it. No use trying to wash 
dirty linen before the public gaze, for people are 
never willing to make allowances, though the law 
may admit the evidence.** 

** But what does he mean by returning to the city 
and not calling on some member of the family ? 
There were never any imputations against his wife ; 
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if he has imagined anything, it is without founda- 
tion." 

" Revenge, my dear fellow. Your worthy brother- 
in-law is willing to sacrifice his own child in order to 
punish us for not being as civil to him as we might ; 
possibly because we let his house be sold out." 

** Damn it ! I will see whether he will take his 
revenge that way or not ! " 

" Well, Dick, do not be too hasty ; better sleep 
over it before you decide to act. Anyway, you will 
have to build a man-o*-war and go in pursuit of him 
across the sea, for he has already sailed away from 
port ; and, no doubt, he does not purpose returning 
to this corner of the earth very soon again." 

After this Sidney was unable to follow what was 
said, though he could still distinguish the voices; so 
presently he jumped down from his perch, and threw 
himself once more upon his bed. He was quite 
wide awake now, and he began to puzzle his brain 
over what he had heard, feeling that this strange 
dialogue involved his own life. Could he, then, 
have such a monster for a father? The picture 
of his parent that he had made in his own mind 
was not of such a kind. The stories that he had 
heard of him did not tally with this. Oh, terrible, 
terrible, the demolition of beloved ideals ! After a 
long, long while he sank into a heavy, troubled sleep, 
and he remembered no more until a loud knocking on 
his door brought him to a state of dazed conscious- 
ness, from which he was quickly aroused by Marlot's 
voice apprising him of the lateness of the hour. 




CHAPTER IX. 
SOBER THOUGHTS. 

When Sidney Forrester arrived in the breakfast- 
room, his grandmother and Marlot were in sole pos- 
session, occupied very busily over household mat- 
ters; and he was at once called upon by them to 
answer if such habits of slothfuiness were all that 
he had acquired at school. The imputation reflected 
upon the credit of Mr, Scroons, and so the lad's 
conscience compelled him, in defence of this same 
worthy pedagogue, to deny it vigorously. He tried 
to show that his lateness was due rather to natural 
causes, which it was easy to understand ; but how- 
ever convincing may have been his argument, it 
could not restore their good nature, and he had to 
breakfast uncomfortably beneath their frowns. 

It may well be imagined that he did not linger 
over the few cold edibles that he was able to gather 
together, any longer than was necessary. As soon 
as he had fulfilled this obligation to himself, he 
made his escape from the room ; and then, finding 
himself free to pursue his own volitions, he quickly 
decided to saunter down to the shipyard and pay 
Mr. Neptune a friendly call. No doubt this point, 
under other circumstances, would have been visited 
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by him the first thing: but now he had a special 
reason in his mind why he wished to see Mr. Nep- 
tune, for he remembered the rebuffs that he had 
met with from his relatives every time that he had 
ventured to make inquiries of them regarding his 
own history. He knew this person was acquainted, 
somewhat, with his family affairs, and he felt that 
there was no one else in the world in whom he 
could confide. 

The day had turned fair, and, as he set out on that 
early summer morning, the freshness of the foliage 
after the rain, and the deep blue of the sky, was a 
revelation of wondrous beauty ; the whole scene 
seemed to breathe of peace and happiness, and the 
balmy atmosphere penetrated his veins like wine, 
making his spirits rise in spite of all his troubles. 

The old shipwright was very busy, but he had 
time to offer Sid a hearty greeting that showed 
evidence of a sincere regard for him. " When did 
you return? Have you passed a pleasant year at 
school? How tall you have grown ; too fast, I am 
afraid, for you look so pale. Have you enjoyed 
good health ? " And after all these questions, deliv- 
ered in rapid succession, he added : '* But why did 
not you bring your father along with you ? I should 
like to see him again after all these years." 

"My father!" exclaimed Sidney, frightened at 
the sound of the words, though they were not alto- 
gether unexpected. 

" Why, yes, your father," replied Mr. Neptune 
rather curtly, looking offended with Sidney for 
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showing surprise at his asking such a question. 
"Captain Forrester was never too proud to meet 
an honest man, no matter how poor he might be." 
But instantly he perceived, by the tremulous lips 
and tearful eyes, that Sid had not spoken thus from 
vanity, and that for some reason his speech had 
caused the boy great pain ; so he was puzzled deeply. 
"Why, what's the matter, lad? What are you blub- 
bering about ?" he exclaimed. 

"I have never seen my father,*' Sid responded 
mournfully ; and the tears stole down his cheeks in 
spite of all his efforts to keep them back. 

"Never seen your father, and he's been home 
these three weeks ! What is the meaning of this? " 

" He will not acknowledge me," Sid blurted out, 
feeling convinced that what he had heard the night 
before applied to him. 

" Will not acknowledge you ? Well, my God, this 
surpasses anything that I ever heard ! Will not ac- 
knowledge you? That does not sound like Captain 
Forrester. Something is wrong, lad. Where did 
you hear that ? " 

"I overheard my uncles talking together," an- 
swered Sid. " Uncle Fosdick was very angry, and 
threatened to kill him." 

" Hum ! whew ! " exclaimed Mr. Neptune, whis- 
tling. " Hum ! whew ! " as a sudden thought came 
into his mind. ** There is a mystery back of this." 

" Have you heard why he stayed away so long? *' 
inquired Sid, recovering his self-possession a little. 

" Haven't heard a word about it ? " responded 
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Mr. Neptune, **well, well!** and he gave a Ion. 
low whistle once more, and scratched his head co^'^ 
templatively, so long that it seemed to Sid as if h 
must have forgotten the question. But presentl)^ ' 
seeing the boy watching him, he gave a sudder^^ 
start. " Oh, yes, the story/* he exclaimed. " In^^ 
deed it is a most marvelous one ; stranger than 
anything in the story-books. In the first place, his 
ship was burnt in mid-ocean, as always was sup- 
posed. The Captain and one or two others made 
their escape on a raft, and were picked up by a 
small French brig just before a great storm in which 
it is thought that all the rest of the crew, who took 
to the boats, must have perished. But a strange 
fatality seems to have pursued them ; for their vessel 
was finally driven ashore somewhere on the coast of 
northern Africa, and here, falling into the hands of 
a band of wandering Arabs, they were carried into 
Algeria, where, though Christian slavery is supposed 
to have been abolished in that country, some charge 
was quickly trumped up against them, and they 
were condemned to labor in the mines. Your 
father alone survived the ordeal, and he only lately 
contrived to make his escape. It must have been a 
terrible experience ; and then to return and find 
one's home broken up. Bless me! if it had not 
happened, his poor wife would be living now.** 

** I thank you, Mr. Neptune,'* said Sid, when the 
story was finished ; and then he murmured to him- 
self, **I do not understand, I do not understand;** 
for his mind was bewildered by it all. 
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*' Never mind, lad/' answered Mr. Neptune, placing 
his great rough hand on the boy's shoulder, ** never 
mind. There's something wrong, but I am going 
to find out what it is. I shall try to see him myself 
about it, for we used to be friends, the Captain and I. 
There, there, lad, don't cry. When you get a little 
older, you will understand all these things better." 

He slipped away in a short while", and wandered 
off by himself, along the water's side, to a lonely bit 
of beach, where few people were wont to come. 
His little legs did not weary for a long time, and he 
trudged on and on persistently through the yield- 
ing sand ; but commg in time to an overhanging 
bank, he found a secluded hollow formed by the 
curvings of the shore. He threw himself down 
upon the sand, and mournfully lying here, his tear- 
ful eyes instinctively wandered far away where only 
the blue misty horizon of the sea was visible. 

He was, indeed, too young to comprehend the full 

meaning of it all ; yet, little by little, as he began to 

recall the things that he had overheard the night 

before in his room, he perceived in a confused 

way that some cloud had come over his mother's 

memory. But he had early learned the story of 

her life and death, and he had held it ever in his 

thoughts a sacred and treasured recollection, so 

that he scorned the imputation. 

Often he had read of boys that had run away 
from home, and fought out the life struggle for 
themselves, becoming in the end prosperous and 
important persons, honored and respected by all 

7 
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who knew them ; and the thought came in his ov^ 
mind to fly from all this evil, and, losing his identi'^^ 
in the gulf of human struggling, bear it out by \\\X0^' 
self unto the end. His pride, however, was arousec:^' 
and resentful feelings seized him. He had his right^^* 
and the world's contumely might be borne if hi ^ 
own conscience were clear; so while he lay there^ » 
he resolved to face his troubles boldly, and try iC^ 
live them down. 

The morning wore away, and the fervid rays of^ 
the sun soon compelled him to seek shelter beneath 
a tree standing back upon the bluff. Here he lay, 
still brooding over his troubles; i)ut he shed no tears 
now, for the wild storm of emotions in his breast 
had passed, and there was left, instead, a calm yet 
darkly boding night. Hunger had no effect upon 
him in his present state of being, and noon passed 
away without his moving from his place. At length, 
prompted by some sudden fancy, he quickly rose to 
his feet ; and then, turning away from that lonely 
shore, with its vast expanse of peaceful waters, he 
set out across the open fields, and soon entered a 
thick wood, through which he wandered until the 
day was nearly spent. 

His way homeward led beside an old country-seat 
that for years had remained unoccupied ; and as he 
was passing, he chanced to look in the direction of 
the house, where he perceived smoke rising from one 
of its chimneys just visible amongst the trees. The 
sight gave him a pang, for in the secluded nooks 
about the old deserted estate he had passed many 
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a quiet hour by himself with his books, and he was 

reminded now of his uncle's words on the previous 

afternoon. So strangers had come to dwell here, 

and he could no longer find a refuge in its solitude. 

It was one more sorrow for this poor lonely waif to 

bear. 

When he came near his home, he realized that it 
was past the dinner hour, and he hoped to steal into 
the house and go to his room without being seen by 
anyone, stopping perchance in the dining-room, on 
the way, to get a bite of something to eat while the 
servants were at their supper. Nevertheless, reach- 
ing a turn in the road, he came so suddenly upon a 
little group of people coming towards him, that he 
was unable to beat a retreat before he discovered 
his uncle Fosdick amongst them, and was discov- 
ered himself in turn. 

" Where have you been the whole day, my little 
man?'* exclaimed his uncle. 

Sid could only answer that he had been out along 
the water-side. 

"Well, here is a young lady whom you must 
meet: Miss Bernon, Mr. Sidney Forrester.** This 
with a gay flourish, going through all the prescribed 
formalities as if, for all the world, they were grown- 
up lady and gentleman. 

Sid felt conscious of saying something very fool- 
ish to a little miss clad in a white gown with a pink 
sash about her waist ; and before he knew it, he 
found himself promenading by her side in a direc- 
tion leading away from his home. She was quite a 
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head taller than he, and she carried her chin very 
high, and looked down upon him with a haughty air 
that seemed to say, " You are only a mite of a boy," 
which, with his quick perceptions, made him very 
uncomfortable to see. Altogether, the situation was 
a trying one for the lad, for probably during his 
whole life he had never exchanged more than a 
word or two with girls near his own age, certainly 
never walked beside one ; and if at school he had 
learned to expect an overbearing attitude from 
fledglings little older than himself, he had not been 
able to overcome his natural sensitiveness to it. 
So he gladly would have made his escape, could he 
have done so with propriety ; but as no opportunity 
appeared, he submitted to his fate resignedly, and 
went on to rummage his poor little brain for an idea 
befitting the occasion, in which his companion, with 
seeming intent, made no effort to assist him. 

" How do you like your new home, Miss Ber- 
non ? *' he said, after an oppressive silence, stum- 
bling, at last, upon this natural and obvious question, 
which he had quite overlooked in his excitement. 

" I have not been here long enough to say as yet, 
Mr. Forrester,'* she replied. ** I like being near the 
water, however." 

The answer was frank enough, but there was 
something about the toss of her head and the 
expression of her face, as she spoke his name, 
which made Sid imagine that her dignified speech 
was uttered in mockery of his own, and caused him 
to feel his diminutiveness all the more. 
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** You are fond of the water, then/* he rejoined, in 
spite of his wounded feehngs ; for he was determined 
now to do his part at all odds. 

** I am devoted to the sea. We returned from 
Europe a short while ago, and I was sorry when we 
reached port, for the journey seemed so short. I 
have never been on anything but a large ship ; but 
I am going to persuade my father to get one of the 
little yachts that I see gliding so gracefully about 
the harbor as happy and free as the wild seagulls.** 

She forgot her patronizing tone as she grew 
enthusiastic over the idea, and Sidney, finding here 
a bond of sympathy, became interested and began 
to tell of some of his adventures by water. But 
Miss Bernon, never a good listener, preferred to con- 
verse upon topics with which she was really better 
acquainted, so she inquired of Sidney if he ever rode 
horseback. Now the idea of his possessing a horse 
to ride seemed preposterous to him, when to obtain 
matters of vital necessity, he was often put to his 
wits* ends. The question touched him on a sensitive 
point, and reminded him of his troubles once more ; 
so, answering in the negative with a sigh, he with- 
drew within himself. 

Here they reached a gateway, which he remem- 
bered as being in a neglected state, with weeds grow- 
ing rank about it, but which now appeared resplen- 
dent with new paint and otherwise restored ; while 
the roadway, freshly graveled, gave evidence of the 
closest attention bestowed upon it. And here, while 
he was observing the transformation that had taken 
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place, he saw his demure companion suddenly da 
away, with the swiftness of a wild gazelle, after h 
pet pony, that she had discovered the groom leadii 
in the distance ; and starting in hot pursuit, 1 
found it difficult to keep up the pace. 

So their little embarrassments were left behind 
that mad flight along the winding avenue. Th( 
played there together with the pony for a whil 
and with the huge mastiff that followed in sob 
attendance ; after which they were called to tl 
house, and Sidney was put through the form 
being made acquainted with the family. But 1 
was beginning to feel the pangs of hunger now, ai 
to a deep degree ; for, save a few berries or a possib 
raw vegetable looted from some convenient garde 
he had eaten nothing since breakfast, and this sta 
of things was helping his case but little. Accor 
ingly, at the first convenient opportunity, he ma 
his escape, and went directly home for the purpose 
securing whatever suitable remnant there might 
left in the pantry for quieting the demands of 1 
uncompromising digestion. 





CHAPTER X. 



AN ENCOUNTER. 

If Sidney Forrester had always been shy and 
diffident, after learning the little bit of history con- 
cerning himself, he came to have a fresh dread of 
meeting strangers, and in every way tried to avoid 
people at all times. During the next little while he 
went early each day out into the woods by himself, 
and sometimes taking with him a book, he would 
find a secluded spot where he could sit and read or 
ineditate in peace ; or sometimes he would ramble 
about the shady glens, studying the habits of the 
birds and lesser animals abounding therein, perhaps 
even botanizing in a childish way. But his extreme 
love for the water more often turned his wanderings 
to the shore of the harbor. He chose as a favorite 
baunt a point of rock standing well out in the 
^ater, where the seagulls were wont to gather ; and 
'^cre, in a crevice protected from the sun, he would 
often sit and ponder while he watched the ships 
gliding slowly by either on their way to sea or 
"taking port. 

Returning one day by the village street from one 
of his lonely rambles, he came upon a group of lads 
^inongst whom were recognized certain boys from 
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the district school which he had once presumed to 
attend ; and it being necessary to pass them by in 
order to reach home, he put on a bold front, and 
walked on without turning his head either to the 
right or to the left. But boys and gunpowder pos- 
sess latent forces not at all dissimilar ; and though the 
method of releasing these same forces may differ, 
the results are practically the same. These boys 
were playing there together peacefully enough, and 
no doubt would finally have dispersed to their differ- 
ent homes without anything unusual occurring, had 
not the element of disturbance chanced to come 
amongst them. 

He had trusted that, by not noticing them, he 
would be allowed to go his way in peace, but not 
so ; for he was observed at once, and as he went by 
they began to call after him. In a moment more an 
ominous whizzing past his head, caused him to start 
perceptibly, and then the thud of a light missile 
striking sharply against a tree was heard. How- 
ever, he considered an orderly retreat the most 
advisable proceeding under the circumstances, and 
so continued on, taking care to avoid the flying 
missiles that followed after him. At this juncture, 
however, someone called after him a vile appellation 
of the street, which, though he did not comprehend 
its meaning, so roused his ire that he at once 
charged upon the speaker, and proceeded to admin- 
ister to him a sound chastisement, while the others 
gathered about the combatants and heartily cheered 
them on. 
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Sidney was primed with righteous anger, and was 
wiry and quick of movement, notwithstanding his 
delicate appearance, so that his attack was sudden 
and vigorous. 

Who came out best it would be difficult to say, 
judging from the personal appearance of either 
one of them after the encounter, for both were 
about equally disfigured ; but certainly Sid was 
not the first to give in. After this they let him 
pass on in peace; but, as he pursued his way home- 
ward, that word kept ringing in his ears, and he felt 
that these boys had thus acted towards him on 
account of something that they had lately heard 
concerning him. However, he did not go and pour 
out his woes to the first person whom he met, as 
another boy might have done ; instead, he stole 
away to his room, preferring not to see anyone, lest 
he might make a baby of himself by shedding tears, 
if they should offer their sympathies. That word 
he could not put from him, no matter how much he 
tried, but he would have died before he would 
have asked its meaning of any person whom he 
knew. What did it signify? He thought and 
thought, feeling all the while the truth that it im- 
plied; but wishing to convince himself, at last he 
went directly to the library, and bringing back with 
him the dictionary, he proceeded to consult that 
huge tome that professes to be an authority on 
such subjects. The poor little heart had only one 
"lore wound to suffer for his prying ; but it made 
him all the more determined to stand up firmly and 
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try to live it down. Perhaps, in his room that 
evening, with all the demons of despair hovering 
about him like birds of prey, the angel of strength 
laid the corner-stone of the temple of his life. 

One day, craving sympathy, his footsteps led him 
in the direction of the shipyard ; and here, upon the 
deck of an old schooner drawn up upon the ways, 
he found, after a little search, the shipwright over- 
seeing some repairs that were being done to the 
vessel. Mr. Neptune's face assumed a strangely 
sober expression as he perceived Sid coming to- 
wards him along the deck, but he greeted him 
heartily, and at once he led him aft, where they 
seated themselves upon the rail together, behind 
the cabin house. 

** Have you heard anything more about your 
father?" Mr. Neptune inquired. And when Sid 
answered him in the negative, as he was forced to 
do, the old man shook his head thoughtfully and 
hummed to himself a bit. 

** Did your mother have any property of her own^ 
Sid ? ** he asked, after a moment. 

** I do not know,** replied Sidney ; " they will 
never tell me anything.*' 

Mr. Neptune gave the boy a quick glance, and 
began to stroke the end of his grizzled beard ; the 
deep furrows between his eyebrows grew two-fold 
deeper, and between his closed teeth there came 
the semblance of an oath. 

" Some wrong has been done you, boy, mark my 
words; but what it is I cannot tell. You must keep 
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your eyes open, and say nothing until the time 
comes for you to speak. Study the law, let me 
advise you ; make yourself master of the profession. 
Meanwhile collect together such facts as you can, 
and perhaps some day you may get justice done 
you." 

Poor little Sidney's sober countenance assumed 
an expression of extreme thoughtfulness ; and Mr. 
Neptune observing it, and all at once perceiv^ing to 
what a mite of a boy he had been addressing such 
weighty sentiments, suddenly burst out laughing. 

** Never mind, boy," he said ; "justice will be had 
in heaven, though we may never get it upon this 
earth. Keep a sharp lookout in all directions, and 
don't let yourself be caught napping. If you should 
need help at any time, you can come to me ; for 
your father was a friend to me, and, though he seems 
to have done wrong, I will not go back on his son." 

Just then Fred came along, and his father walked 
away to look after his work, leaving the two boys 
together. Fred had many things to tell about his 
doings since Sid went to boarding-school, and many 
questions to ask; and Sid being in pretty much the 
same condition, they chatted together very interest- 
edly. Fred, however, had a new boat which his 
father had built for him during the winter, and he 
invited an inspection presently ; of course they had 
to try the same, and it was not long before they were 
dancing away across the glittering waters of the 
narrows, as gay and free as two young buccaneers. 



CHAPTER XL 

REBELLION. 

Notwithstanding his shrinking disposition, 
Sid*s acquaintance with the little lady on the neigh- 
boring estate began to ripen ; for she chose to 
seek him out and keep him in busy attendance on 
her during her leisure, not permitting him to mope 
in solitude, as he otherwise would have done, and 
taking pains to show her displeasure with him by 
petulant acts if he ever held back. The difference 
in their years precluded any delicate feelings that 
might have arisen between them had they been 
nearer of an age, and she took care to make him 
perceive his usefulness to her, which was an effect- 
ive point with Sid. So the association was proving 
agreeable and profitable to both in many ways. 

She was not a bit of a doll such as he had 
imagined all girls to be, but entered into his sports 
with eagerness and delight, and often proved herself 
to be more than a match for our young friend. It 
was not a great while before she discovered the 
existence of a very convenient arrangement that 
had been made between Sid and Fred in regard to 
the latter's boat, and at once she insisted on being 
taken along with them the very next time that they 
went out together. 
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They had, of course, to concede to the wishes of 
this irresistible young miss, whose will was not to 
be thwarted, and one pleasant afternoon set sail 
accordingly. But whatever may have been the 
doubts entertained as to her qualifications, these 
were quickly dispelled when it was found how 
heartily she entered into the spirit of it all, and how 
bravely she behaved under exciting conditions. A 
most enjoyable time was had for this last caprice of 
hers; so much so, that the excursion was several 
times repeated, until, one day, the rumor of her 
doings reached the ears of her good father, when an 
investigation followed, and these young boys being 
fcund capable, the parental sanction was obtained, 
with the provision that they should never set out 
without the approval of Mr. Neptune, nor go beyond 
the range of his observant eye. 

Thus passed the summer away quickly enough, 
and when the time came for Sid to return to school 
for his second year, he needed no prompting, but 
set out quite willingly. Indeed he was glad to have 
the permission to go, notwithstanding his recollec- 
tions of the place, for some things that he had over- 
beard had caused him to have misgivings whether 
It would be granted him or not, and he was desir- 
ous, above all, of getting on in his studies. But 
whatever may have been his resolves in regard to 
his conduct at school, it is certain that his relations 
with Mr. Scroons became more and more strained. 
Nor was it because he neglected his studies, for in 
some of these he stood high, though of others as 
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much cannot be said ; certainly he applied himself 
earnestly, and was ever mindful of the rules of the 
establishment. Nevertheless, the antipathy that 
had arisen between them grew more intense on 
longer acquaintance, with very much the same 
result as in the contact of flint and steel. 

All boys were constituted alike, according to the 
Scroons philosophy, and from the same source 
emanated, as a natural sequence, the idea that 
obedience was to be obtained in one way, and that 
by creating a reasonable dread of physical discom- 
fort. As is sometimes the case with people of reflec- 
tive minds, Mn Scroons, to himself, was a standard 
of reference in all matters requiring such. So, when- 
ever a subject was brought to Scroons for treatment, 
Scroons was taken out and a comparison made, even 
to the most intricate ramifications, and each existing 
difference noted, in order that the subject might the 
better be raised to that similar state of perfection 
after the methods peculiar to Scroons. It was, more- 
over, a notable fact, that he demonstrated his 
theories with a zeal that only the desire to square 
one's accounts with the world for discipline imposed 
on oneself can produce in equal degree. 

His bluster and browbeating, in many instances, 
would frighten into submission ; and if not, there 
were severer measures to be resorted to, that could 
generally secure the desired results. Now and then, 
however, a case was met with where fear was not 
included in the composition ; and though the spirit 
might break under the pressure of his superior 
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strength, he could not bend it to suit his particular 
fancy. It was this way with Sidney Forrester, 
which Scroons had not been slow to discover ; and 
ever afterwards he devoted his energy and peculiar 
genius to the lad's discomfort, that his own proud 
soul should have satisfaction for the injury of being 
thwarted. 

Sidney's experiences through life were proving 

of benefit to him, none the less, in that he could the 

better appreciate the advantages he did enjoy ; and 

then it is by such experiences that the perceptions 

are brightened up and the mind kept alert and 

active. He realized that, under different conditions, 

even these opportunities would be denied him, so 

he tried to bear up in spite of all, unwilling to do 

anything that would hinder his advancement ; and 

thus he contrived to worry through another year in 

Mr. Scroons's establishment without any very serious 

results. 

Another year, however, added considerably in 
mental as well as physical development to this 
young subject, the worthy pedagogue thus finding 
the pabulum for his animosities more piquant and 
appetizing. He grew bolder as he better learned 
the mind of Mrs. Kempton, and went to farther 
lengths with the boy, believing he would be upheld, 
no matter how much severity might be used in 
correcting him, until his life was made almost un- 
bearable. Particular was he that no opportunity 
should be lost for correcting Sidney before his 
schoolmates, and the boy's best efforts were fre- 
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quently subjected to the harshest criticism, while 
especial satisfaction seemed to be found in represent- 
ing him on all occasions as an example of extreme 
evil to be carefully avoided. 

Once during this time Sidney managed to secure 
uncle Fosdick's sympathies in so far that that gentle- 
man went and spoke with his mother about making 
a change, since like institutions of learning were 
in abundant supply throughout the country. But 
standing outside the lady*s boudoir, after having 
stirred her son up to the necessary point of action, 
he heard her declare that her will was law in that 
particular vicinage, and, since she felt satisfied re- 
garding the disposal of her grandchild, any further 
discussion upon the subject was as needless as it was 
wasteful of time; to which convincing statement 
Fosdick ventured no reply, though some strident 
mutterings were heard within, and Sid stole away 
discomfited, and went to his room for the purpose of 
considering some other measure to secure his release. 

While Scroons was unremitting in his vicious 
treatment of Sidney, the latter now and then found 
an opportunity to pay him back a portion in his 
own coin, being, at the same time, clever enough 
to conceal any evidence of its source, though it 
might have been easy to divine the same ; for he 
was not of that mild disposition that offers the 
other cheek in return for a blow, and could not 
submit with good grace to that which appeared to 
be tyrannical. It happened one day, however, that 
a piece of doggerel, composed by Sidney himself, 
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and portraying the master in a highly ludicrous 
light, touching upon some noted peculiarities of his, 
and also satirizing his establishment, got into active 
circulation in some way, and, unknown to Sidney, 
was posted by some mischievous boy upon the 
door to the master's study, where it could be 
seen by all in passing by, and where it remained, 
much to the satisfaction of the school, until finally 
discovered by one of the assistants and re- 
moved. 

Nearly a week elapsed, yet nothing further was 
heard regarding this imprudent performance, and it 
began to be thought that the matter had been 
allowed to pass unnoticed. But about this time, 
a travelHng show of some sort was billed to appear 
in the town, and the boys were on their good 
behavior in the hope of being permitted to attend. 
On the evening before the performance was to be 
given, when the boys were all assembled in the 
schoolroom previous to being dismissed for bed, 
Mr. Scroons suddenly entered, and walked the whole 
length of the room, between the long rows of desks, 
with a quick, determined step and stern expression, 
that told plainly to everyone present that some- 
thing unusual was to be expected. Quickly he 
mounted the platform on which his desk stood, 
where he was accustomed to sit through the long 
hours of the day and keep the boys in order with 
his frowns. A profound silence followed, in which 
the measured breathing of the master could almost 
be heard, and everyone waited motionless to hear 

8 
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what he had to say. He acted with deliberation, 
however ; first looked over some memoranda on 
his desk; and then directed a remark or two to his 
assistant : the suspense of that brief moment seemed 
an age. At last, he rose to his feet and addressed 
the school. 

The morrow was to be a gala day in the town, he 
stated, and he had planned to give the boys a half 
day of relaxation, in order that they might partici- 
pate in the gayeties of the occasion, having gone 
to considerable length to secure special accommo- 
dations for them all. But he was grieved, he was 
pained, at the last moment, to find that the granting 
of his permission would have to be conditional on 
one thing. Some misguided being had committed an 
offence, which, so long as it went unpunished, was a 
menace to discipline and order, and threatened the 
sacred institutions of his establishment to their very 
foundation. He then mentioned the lampoon that 
had been posted on his door, fixing his eyes, at the 
same time, upon Sidney. The ungrateful author of 
these lines so grossly insulting his honored person 
and misrepresenting his best purposes, so wickedly 
assailing the reputation of his school, which • he 
guarded faithfully as he did his very life,— he, he 
was already suspected, but, for the safety of the 
school, it was important that a public acknowledg- 
ment of the misdeed should be made, and unless 
this was done then and there, he would be com- 
pelled to deny them their expected pleasure on the 
following afternoon. Thereupon the master sat 
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down, and with one broad sweep of his glittering 
eyes across the room, he once more fastened them 
upon the lad, and regarded him with a wild and 
hungering glare. 

So, then, it was a trap laid with all the ingenuity 
and cool planning of a merciless fiend. For Sidney 
there was no thinking twice ; he saw no alternative, 
and so, rising at once to his feet, he walked the 
whole length of that dingy schoolroom, with the eyes 
of all upon him, right into the jaws of sulphurous 
annihilation. 

** I thought as much," exclaimed Scroons, spring- 
ing to his feet without waiting for Sidney's confes- 
sion ; and his eyes flashed fire, while his breath came 
quickly, making a hissing sound through his bushy 
whiskers. " There, sir, that will do for the present ; 
you may return to your desk. I will attend to your 
case at the proper time." 

While Sidney was returning to his desk, he heard 
the deep-toned voice of Mr. Scroons ringing out loud 
and clear through the room ; but the excitement he 
had undergone had made his comprehension a little 
misty, so that he did not follow him, and he hung 
his head, feeling keenly the sense of disgrace. After 
taking his seat at his desk, however, something he 
heard caused him to lift his eyes, and he realized 
then that the man was making some broad allusions 
to the story of his birth ; at which he grew calm, 
frightfully calm, but pale as death ; and he fixed his 
gaze upon the master, giving heed to every word 
that he said. This wrong, then, was following him 
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into the schoolroom ; it was to be a dishonor to him 
always. 

He was the first to reach the dormitory that 
night, and the first to be in bed ; he wished to hide 
himself from sight as soon as possible, for amongst 
all that assemblage, though one or two might pity 
him, well-nigh all the rest, he knew, were finding 
entertainment over his misfortune. He was unable 
to sleep, however, and so, as soon as the heavy 
breathing of his schoolmates assured him that all 
were safely dreaming, he rose, and, making his way 
in the darkness to a window that opened upon a 
balcony, stepped out into the air, for the night was 
warm. Though the sky above looked clear and 
sparkling, below him the earth was dark and for- 
bidding enough ; and yet, as he stood there alone 
in the silent night, it seemed to invite him to its 
peaceful bosom. An old grapevine had entwined 
its branches about the railing against which he 
leaned, and he saw that he could easily make his 
escape by this means ; he longed to fly from those 
surroundings; but where was a refuge to be found ? 
Certainly not in his old home. He knew of none. 
As these thoughts came flitting through his mind, 
gradually began to steal over him a realization of 
his own desolateness and utter helplessness, and 
he wished that the day might never come. Then 
the old feeling of defiance seized upon him once 
more. Let the worst come; if it were death, he 
was ready to meet it with his face to the front. 
At last he made his way back to bed, knowing that 
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one of the ushers would soon be making his rounds, 

and not wishing to be held accountable for further 
misdoings. 

The next morning Sidney had plenty of ques- 
tions to answer from his mates. Some of them 
came to offer their sympathies, and some to give 
advice as to what was best for him to do. He went 
through the ordinary routine of the morning as 
usual, but their actions made him most uncomfort- 
able. School was called, and Scroons read a chap- 
ter from the Bible, according to his customary 
habit, only this one applied so plainly to Sidney's 
case, that everyone present perceived it at once, and 
began to exchange knowing glances. The usual 
prayer was then delivered, after which Scroons 
disappeared, leaving his assistant, Gregg, in charge 
of the room, as was commonly the case at this hour. 
At noontime, before the scholars were dismissed 
for dinner, Sidney was notified by Gregg to remain 
in his seat, and after the others had all filed out of 
the room, he called him to him, and, on his own 
responsibility, proceeded to read the lad a lecture 
in his own peculiar style. When he had finished 
with this entertainment, he led him to Mr. Scroons's 
private study. 

Mr. Scroons was revealed here, seated at his desk, 
and wrapped in profound thought. " Leave me," 
he said to Gregg, after the two had entered the 
room, and he cast a most ferocious look upon 
Sidney. 

Now, sir," said Scroons, in a savage tone, hardly. 
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waiting for Gregg to disappear, "now, sir, have 
you anything to say for yourself ? *' 

Sidney, having nothing to say for himself, re- 
mained silent ; but he looked Scroons directly in 
the eyes without flinching, and held his hands 
behind him. 

" Of course you have not," the other added, with- 
out waiting, and he picked up a formidable-looking 
ferule from his desk. "Of course you have not; 
your mind is such a repository for evil purposes, 
that an honest thought cannot find a place within 
it ; your soul is so steeped in sin that ypur tongue 
cleaves to the roof of your mouth ; the conscious- 
ness of your base ingratitude overwhelms you. Oh, 
to think that my noblest efforts have been squan- 
dered upon such an unworthy object ! But, enough ! 
Give me your hand, sir.** 

But Sidney did not move a muscle, and his eyes 
grew dangerously bright. 

" Give me your hand,*' repeated Scroons in a 
louder tone, surprised to observe such unheard-of 
rashness. 

Sid only clasped his hands behind him the tighter. 

" Give me your hand,** he bellowed, seizing the 
boy by the shoulder, and striking him a smart blow 
with his ruler. 

This was an indignity Sid could not brook, and he 
retaliated by seizing Mr. Scroons*s beard, and giving 
him a blow in the face with his clenched fist ; this, 
with such surprising quickness that the man, wholly 
unprepared for such an attack, was for the moment 
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nonplused. He gave a cry of pain, and had not 
Mrs. Scroons, who had been h'stening at the keyhole, 
at that moment rushed into the room and caught 
his uplifted arm as he was about to strike with his 
full strength, Sid*s career might have terminated 
then and there, for the man was angered beyond all 
self control. 

** Take care/* his wife exclaimed excitedly. ** Do 
not beat the boy, or we may have to pay heavy 
damages." 

** Damages ! " roared Mr. Scroons. ** Damme, Til 
have damages! Look what the rascal has done;*' 
and he rubbed his face and tried to rearrange his 
disordered hirsute appendage. 

** How dare you ! " exclaimed Mrs. Scroons, her- 
self aroused at seeing the injury done her liege lord. 
She made a cat-like spring at Sid, and he only 
escaped being torn to pieces, by slipping behind the 
desk. 

" Rachel, be quiet,'* Scroons said, holding her 
back ; " I will punish the boy myself. Let him alone. 
You little ruffian, come here this instant.** 

Sidney, however, having no inclination to sur- 
render, maintained his position behind the desk, and 
Scroons, observing this, suddenly charged upon his 
stronghold. 

" Help ! help ! ** screamed Rachel, seizing her hus- 
band by the skirts of his coat. " Help ! help ! He 
will kill the boy, and there is the mortgage on the 
place just paid off.'* 

At this juncture, very fortunately for Sid, Gregg, 
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who had succeeded to Mrs. Scroons's position at the 
keyhole, came rushing into the room. 

"Take the wretch away," screamed Rachel;"take 
the wretch away. He has nearly killed my hus- 
band." 

" Gregg," yelled Scroons, " conduct that little tiger 
up-stairs and lock him up. I will teach him to defy 
me before this day is done." 

The schoolmaster fell panting into his chair, over- 
come with excitement ; and Rachel went into hys- 
terics at seeing her husband so overcome. 

Sidney, meanwhile, was led up-stairs by the faith- 
ful assistant, to a dark room in the attic, and there 
left to himself, with only a few of Gregg's pungent 
strictures to ruminate upon; great care being taken 
to doubly secure the door, that the miscreant should 
not escape by any possible means. 





CHAPTER XII. 

THE MAN OF BUSINESS. 

Not many years ago, on one of the oldest streets 
of this great metropolis of New York, where the 
original colonists first built their little homes, there 
stood a structure that, in its day, had been regarded 
as somewhat pretentious, but which then bore many 
evidences of a debasement to commerce, these being 
made all the more glaring by the presence, above 
the carved lintels of its windows, of numerous gilded 
signs, indicating the names and aspirations of the 
persons tenanting its different floors. The street 
had long before been given over to the needs of 
^rade, and it was one of the busiest of thoroughfares 
during the working hours : yet the watchman, after 
nightfall, found it one of the loneliest of beats, and 
it was said that in these ancient halls the spirits 
of the departed, at intervals, made merry amongst 
the musty law-books and ledgers that had replaced 
the cribs and crockery of domestic life. Certain it 
's, if anyone ever had ventured to return at such 
^ time, they would never have found anything less 
spectre-like than an old witch with a broom, any- 
where about the gloom and solitude. 
, This mansion had been erected by a member of 
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the Kempton family at a time when to reside on 
this street was to insure the adulation of the trades- 
people of the town as well as their credit ; and it 
was the boast of the family that many a distin- 
guished personage had found entertainment within 
its walls. In fact, it was a landmark of a worthy de- 
scent, and for this reason, amongst others, they still 
kept it in their possession, though long since com- 
pelled to abandon it as a place of residence. At 
this particular period, on the top floor of the build- 
ing, there might have been observed, painted on 
a door in small text, the name of Ambrose Kemp- 
ton ; and it was here, under the advice of an attorney- 
at-law, too old and feeble to practice in court, and 
retained for the service by the year, that all the 
intricate matters of business connected with the 
Kempton estate were transacted. 

The will of the senior Kempton, from whom the 
bulk of the property had descended, had caused 
general surprise in his circle of acquaintances, and 
there were some dark insinuations about the wife 
having exerted undue influence at a time when her 
husband's mind was enfeebled by disease ; but others, 
who knew the family more intimately, thought they 
detected a ghastly humor on the part of the testa- 
tor, and held that he knew quite well what he was 
about when he dictated his last will and testa- 
ment. His wife and family had led him a life, it 
was commonly reported, and yet the document read 
after the usual introductory verbiage: "I leave 
everything to my dear wife, and earnestly trust and 
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hope that she will not neglect to care for my dear 
children, especially those not yet of age." 

It was singular how soon one after another of her 
children followed in their father's footsteps and 
were laid to rest beside him in the family plot. 

Within the year subsequent to the parent's death, 
the body of one of the sons was found floating in 
the river, and the extreme reticence that ensued 
in the Kempton quarter, after the incident was pub- 
lished in the newspapers, set a thousand rumors 
afloat regarding the young man. Another son — 
and he was the most promising one, it was said — 
attempted a business venture and was prospering, 
when one of those not uncommon turns came, 
in the financial tide and he was left high and dry 
upon the rocks, beyond all hope of human aid, 
with debts enough to carry unliquidated to one's 
grave, to crush the bravest spirit. They had it 
that his mother had precipitated his failure by with- 
drawing, at a critical moment, some money advanced, 
but this was not authentic. However the case may 
be, he survived his downfall only a few months. 
It was no very great while before Fosdick and 
Ambrose were the only children left. 

But this estate bequeathed by the elder Kempton 
to his wife was of too great bulk for her to manage 
without assistance, and as, one by one, her sons had 
passed away, she had been compelled to leave many 
things to the care of the attorney just mentioned. 
On the day, however, that her son Ambrose reached 
that age when the law accepted him as arrived at 
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man's estate, she made him accompany her to this 
office of which we speak, and directed that all the 
books and papers concerning the estate, and all the 
keys, especially the formidable-looking intermedium 
giving access to the great jail of a safe which filled 
up a considerable portion of the room, be turned 
over to herself and son. 

The son's first act had been to have his name 
painted upon the door, for it was necessary to his 
purposes that his local habitation should be known 
to the world ; and henceforward he attended his office 
with punctuality, and carried on the details of his 
work with so much secretiveness that no one inter- 
ested discovered anything to complain about. At 
least, no one except the ancient attorney, it is fan- 
cied ; for this person, who had descended with the 
inheritance, plainly felt that the young blood inject- 
ed in the functional arteries little suited his state of 
inertia, which had been gradually developed during 
his long occupancy here, and became more sullen 
and grumpy than ever ; though it is certain he 
showed no inclination to retire from the field, which 
he was at liberty to do at any time, provided he 
exacted no pension. As for brother Fosdick, while 
he might very naturally have resented the injustice 
which was shown him in choosing his younger 
brother for this position, instead of himself, he ven- 
tured no remarks upon the subject, strange to say, 
but complacently received the moneys allowed him, 
disposing of them after his own fancy and delecta^ 
tion. 
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In his office here, one afternoon, seated at his 
desk and very much absorbed in his work, the natur- 
ally cold features of Ambrose Kempton relaxed 
into an expression of extreme surprise, upon looking 
up, to see before him the diminutive form and the 
thin, pale countenance of his young nephew. 

** Well, sir, where did you come from ? " he said, 
a faint smile playing upon his face as he perceived 
the boy's unkempt appearance, but which quickly 
hardened into a scowl. 

" I have come from Mr. Scroons's," Sid responded 
in a tone that was strangely decisive, though it was 
soft and calm. *' I do not care to remain there any 
longer.'* 

** The deuce you don't ! ** exclaimed his uncle ; 

*' but perhaps *' He did not finish what he was 

going to say, for something about the boy*s appear- 
ance caused him to refrain. " Had some trouble 
with Mr. Scroons,'* he added in a changed tone, 
plainly expressive of irony, and his lip curled 
slightly. 

** Yes, sir." 

"And so you have decided that it is not compati- 
ble with your peace of mind and comfort of body 
to remain longer under the same roof with this 
gentleman.*' 

" He has shown himself quite unfit to be intrusted 
with the care of boys." 

** It is not for children to be the judge of that," 
was answered curtly, 

Sid hung his head, for he was anxious not to 
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say anything that might hurt his cause; but the 
sense of righteous indignation forced him to speak 
quickly. 

" That may be true ; but it is right that our elders 
should know the people to whom they give the 
charge of their children.** 

" So we must go to Mr. Sidney Forrester here- 
after for advice in matters of this kind. Well, 
sir, proceed. Let me hear whom you will select 
as a suitable person for training the mind of 
so important a youth as yourself in the right 
way.*' 

The lad perceived that his cause was not progress- 
ing, and bit his lip. 

" I think,** he said, " schoolmasters are to be 
found, capable of treating those placed in their 
keeping with impartiality and without cruelty.** 

"And I consider, sir, that just such a person has 
been found. So it is needless to discuss this subject 
further. You had better go home to your grand- 
mother and consult with her, if you want any more 
advice in the matter.** 

Sidney saw no good in this suggestion. His 
uncle*s tone excited his anger. 

" Why was such a place ever chosen for me ? No 
other person occupying the position that my grand- 
mother does, would think of sending her own grand- 
child to a school which has no recommendation but 
its cheapness : and then to be allowed less for cloth- 
ing and pocket-money than any other of the boys ; 
it is outrageous.' 



»» 
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A word so large as this last, coming with so much 
emphasis from so small a body, would have made a 
spectator laugh ; but with Ambrose the effect was 
otherwise. If his face had had a look of darkness 
from the first, now, at the mention of money, it 
grew doubly black. 

** Perhaps,** he said, "you imagine that nothing 
has been expended for your support during all these 
years/' 

He spoke in measured accents, but his voice was 
tremulous with passion. 

** I do not think that I have ever been allowed 
what was right and just for my support; what my 
mother would have wished to have expended upon 
me. 



The boy spoke out boldly. 

" Well, it makes me feel sorry on your own account, 
that these seeds of mistrust and discontent should 
have taken root within you at such an early age. 
What must become of you if their growth is not 
checked at once? But your grandmother is yonr 
guardian ; you should take your complaints to her ; 
it does not lie within my province to decide as to 
what is suitable and necessary for your support, or 
what is not." 

Sid was unable to reply to this answer, for, though 
he knew the statement was true, he was well aware 
that his grandmother referred all matters of business 
that were brought before her, to her son, and he felt 
sure that no exception would be made in this case. 
His uncle returned to his work, and, becoming ab- 
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sorbed in it, seemed to forget all about his nephew's 
presence; so Sid stood there for a long time, watch- 
ing the cold, finely-chiseled countenance that every- 
one spoke of as being so handsome, and wondering 
about many things. Finally Ambrose rose and went 
into an adjoining room, after which Sid seated him- 
self, determined to try the effect of persistent wait- 
ing. 

He heard voices now, but, from the little that 
reached his ears, he perceived that he was not the 
subject of the conversation; and he grew restless, 
and began to chafe at finding his case so utterly 
ignored. Ambrose returned shortly, but he went 
directly to his desk again without noticing him. 
After a while, however, he lifted his head in an 
abstracted way, and then, seeing the lad, he seemed 
to recollect his presence for the first time. 

" What, are you still here ?" he said. " Why have 
you not gone home?" 

" I have no home," Sid replied bitterly. 
'* '* That is something your father neglected to pro- 
vide for you," was the sneering answ^er. 

*' There seems to be some mystery about my 
father's life, and some day I hope that I may know 
the truth about it. I am unable to believe that my 
father would willfully neglect any one who had 
claims upon him." 

Thus Sid responded. But his uncle had become 
absorbed once more in his own concerns, and seem- 
ingly did not perceive anything pointed in the 
remark, even if it were heard by him. It roused 
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his nephew's ire all the more, to see his indiffer- 
ence, and prompted him further to express his 
opinions. 

" You, sir, have the entire management of my 
grandmother*s affairs, and it is. your duty to see that 
I am suitably provided for." 

** So you have come all the way to town to dic- 
tate to me as to my duty," his uncle replied in 
tones more calm and measured than ever, though 
his countenance grew a trifle paler, and the veins of 
his forehead began to swell noticeably. ** Now, my 
dear nephew, since you force me to speak plainly, 
let me say to you, once and for all, that you will have 
to make up your mind to accept that which is pro- 
vided for you by your elders, as you are not suffi- 
ciently mature to know what is for your own good. 
We are all well aware that you have an unhappy 
and discontented disposition, and propose to make 
the best of the knowledge in bringing you up in the 
right way. Your unwarranted insinuations can in 
no way help you, and, therefore, the sooner you 
withdraw from here and go to your home to await 
the decision of your guardian, the better it will be 
for you ; for though I seldom lose my temper, such 
an event is of possible occurrence.** 

The advice offered was not re-assuring to Sid, for 
between Mr. Scroons and Madam Kempton there 
appeared just then to be no great choice, and it 
made it plain that he would have to come to his 
uncle better equipped with the sinews of war before 
any advantage could be secured in his favor here. 

9 
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He did not deem it prudent to retort, for though his 
uncle's voice betrayed no excitement, he observed 
him fumbling the inkstand on his desk in an omi- 
nous way. Altogether, he saw little good in remain- 
ing; so, when his uncle had finished his speech, he 
turned sharply about with some muttered remark 
about feeling sorry to have disturbed his uncle's 
repose of mind, and walked out of the office. 

Once upon the street, the city had never looked 
so big and lonely as it did just then. The great 
walls of granite were everywhere excluding him ; 
there was but one place open for him, and that, to 
his mind, was Gehenna, where he would be sacrificed 
to Moloch. Already the shadows of night were be- 
ginning to fall, and a chill autumn wind was stirring. 
He shuddered, for the wind penetrated through and 
through him, regardless of his clothing, that was 
none of the warmest. It was a long distance he had 
to travel, and he must go on foot, as his scant re- 
sources had all been exhausted on his recent jour- 
ney. He felt giddy, for he had had but little to eat 
that day, and was hardly able to drag his feet along. 
Seeing a big man in uniform with a somewhat kindly 
countenance, he felt tempted to put himself under 
the protection of the State, and endeavor to make 
his grievances public ; but the pure maliciousness of 
such an act was realized even then, and made him 
hesitate. So he endeavored to struggle on, but he 
soon found that he could never reach his journey's 
end on foot. An empty truck came rattling by, and 
he tried to clamber up behind it, but was rudely re- 
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pulsed, which, with his lagging powers, discouraged 
him deeply ; rousing himself, however, to renewed 
efforts, he contrived at last to steal a ride behind a 
passing dray, and, after a little, reached his destina- 
tion more dead than alive. 





CHAPTER XIII. 

BOON COMPANIONS. 

The arrival of Sidney Forrester in the city home 
of the Kemptons created considerable of a stir, 
as might be supposed. Madam Kempton, impas- 
sible as ever, was only able to see in his act an un- 
pardonable disregard for her prerogative, and gave 
vent to her outraged feelings in most bitter utter- 
ances directed against him. Because he had not 
first consulted her wishes before leaving school, she 
was for sending him back that very night without 
permitting any explanation in his own behalf; and 
in this Ambrose encouraged her to the best of his 
ability, even going so far as to examine into the 
matter of securing immediate transport thither. 

What the final outcome might have been there is 
no telling, had not brother Fosdick arrived at this 
juncture. He insisted that the lad's story should 
first be heard, making him begin with it at once; 
and when Mr. Scroons's ill-considered allusions to 
Sid's early history were touched upon, he was 
thrown into a state of violent ebullition, for he saw 
the family traditions in disrespect. He swore he 
would proceed into the territory of this malefactor, 
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and rid the earth of such an infamous burden, and 
would have set out at once only Ambrose incident- 
ally remarked that the man had filled the position 
of a boxing-master in his time, and had been reputed 
something of a pugilist ; after which he seemed to 
forget about his rash resolve, and gradually grew 
calm again. 

Sid proceeded with his story, telling how he had 
managed to free himself from the cords with which 
Mr. Gregg had bound him, by picking them to 
pieces on a nail very conveniently sticking through 
the rafters of the attic where he had been confined ; 
and how he had swung himself out upon the roof 
from the window, and escaped from there by seiz- 
ing the branches of a tree and scrambling to the 
ground, no lime being afterwards lost in making his 
way to the city. Uncle Fosdick showed much 
interest in it all, and made him repeat how he had 
resisted the master's brutal methods. ** Capital!" 
he exclaimed, "capital! that comes of my teach- 
ings;** and he went on to state how he would have 
done under the same circumstances, but was cut 
short by his mother with a severe rebuke for en- 
deavoring to encourage his nephew in wrong-doing. 
Such conduct never before was heard of, she de- 
clared, and she ordered Sid to go to his room at 
once, and await her final decision in his case. 

The argument grew heated after Sid*s departure, 
for the same uncompromising spirit pervaded the 
three, but Fosdick held that the credit of the family 
Would be sacrificed by sending Sid back to Mr. 
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Scroons, and in the end he succeeded in overruling 
even his mother's strong opposition, carrying his 
point principally by mere bluster ; for having been 
spending the afternoon pleasantly with a friend, he 
was in something of a blustering mood, and had not 
his usual regard for consequences. 

Accordingly, Sidney Forrester was kept at home 
after this, and, by way of another experiment, he 
was made to attend each day a small private insti- 
tution conveniently near. He might now have 
fallen into a sadly morbid state of mind, for though 
he met boys of his own age in plenty, the influ- 
ences of that inhospitable abode were such that 
no attempt was made at friendly intercourse ; nor, 
indeed, was there much on the other hand to en- 
courage it, as his mates all seemed to have interests 
which he never found in common with his own, and 
as soon as school hours were over, they dispersed 
their different ways, leaving him to himself pretty 
much, whether he willed it or no. He was saved, 
however, from utter stagnation, by uncle Fosdick, 
who, now and then at a loss for entertainment, would 
rout him out and put him through a course of ath- 
letics, in which that gentleman was well trained. 
Sometimes they put on the gloves, and sometimes 
they tried a hand at the foils ; so in these matters 
Sid became quite proficient, and could do some 
excellent work on his own account. Occasionally, 
too, his uncle would take him out with him for a 
drive round the park, being careful always to give 
him some practical lessons in social amenities, in the 
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stable, before leaving; and at such times the small 
atom seated in that great clumsy affair of a cart, 
with his uncle towering high up beside him, felt 
monstrous important, lifting his hat whenever his 
uncle did to the stylish equipages that passed them by. 
Returning one afternoon from school, Sid came 
upon Mr. Fosdick with a stranger in the parlor, and 
was running away, not wishing to intrude, when his 
uncle called him back. "Sid, I want you to make 
the acquaintance of Lord Rockford,** his uncle said. 
" Rockford, my nephew," by way of introduction. 
He perceived before him a tall man, very dark, with 
features strongly marked, and having forbidding 
eyebrows that appeared so to overshadow his eyes 
that they were not plain to see ; and he was duly 
impressed to be in the presence of greatness, only 
he observed a great overflow of urbanity on the 
gentleman's part when he was called nephew, which 
he did not see any reason for being shown in this 
degree to a person of so little importance as himself, 
but concluded that such must be natural to people of 
eminence. However, giving him credit for this, Sid 
was not wholly satisfied with the gentleman, and, 
somehow, though his hand felt extremely soft when 
they exchanged conventionalities, his grasp sent a 
shudder through him. 

At the rear of the house, having a connecting 
entrance with it, was the stable, and the upper story 
of this, the senior Kempton originally had had ar- 
ranged as a gymnasium and general playroom for 
his children. The place had long since fallen into 
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neglect, and many of the contrivances for exercise 
were broken or had quite disappeared ; but some old 
boxing-gloves, and a few foils and masks, more or 
less the worse for time, were yet to be found. Alto- 
gether, this location still had advantages for retire- 
ment ; and so, at a suggestion from Fosdick, who 
seemed to be on the most familiar terms with his 
titled friend, the trio betook themselves thither. 

Lord Rockford, — or simply Rockford, dropping 
the title, as he desired to have done while sojourn- 
ing in a democratic region, — after they had ascended 
to the room, picked up an old foil, and remarked that 
he had not had one in his hand since he had pinked 
the Count Pinner in a duel. Fosdick had no such 
distinguished performances to tell about, but was 
able to relate some thrilling experiences he had once 
had while commanding a company of raw recrufts 
which he had undertaken to organize during some 
national disturbance. They put on the masks, and 
began to fence a bit as a natural sequence, and, get- 
ting warmed up to it, some very vigorous thrusts 
were made and skillfully parried on both sides. Sid 
watched the performance with no small interest, and 
after a little, as he studied their different methods, 
he began to fancy that his uncle, though he had suc- 
ceeded in putting several chalk spots on the bosom 
of his opponent without receiving any himself, would 
not have done so well had the combat been with 
serious intent and the weapons unprotected. Pres- 
ently Sid himself was made to try his skill at this, 
and, imitating the movements that he had studied 
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carefully, he did so well that Rockford finally threw 
off his mask and called ** Bravo ! ** and his uncle 
smiled and complimented him. 

The old coachman at this juncture came up the 
stairs, but his gait showed great reluctance, and 
in his countenance was the expression of a guilty 
conscience. lie brought with him some glasses and 
a suggestive looking bottle for which he had evi- 
dently been dispatched, and these he placed on an 
improvised table ; after which he lost no time in 
withdrawing, positively refusing to remain and 
receive anything himself, though a peculiar rolling 
of the eyes seemed to indicate some internal con- 
flict at so doing. Rockford immediately took up 
the bottle, and filling three glasses, offered one of 
them to Sid ; and Sid, who never held back in the 
pursuit of knowledge, accepted without hesitation, 
trying to affect an air of experience, in imitation of 
his uncle ; then the three glasses clinked together 
and the liquid speedily vanished. It caused Sid to 
sputter and make a wry face, and, seeing it, Rock- 
ford began to laugh. He declared that before ever 
he was Sid's age, he was able to drink a grown man 
under the table ; but the boy thought he would be 
willing to concede him this accomplishment, if it 
depended on swallowing anything so thoroughly 
disgusting, and when they pressed him to fill up his 
glass again, he said that he did not think he cared 
for any more just then. After the two men had 
several times filled up their glasses and emptied 
them in turn, they began to tell stories, — and such 
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stories as made Sid marvel, each one being more 
remarkable than the last, until, with mouth and 
eyes wide open, he stood rooted to the spot and 
speechless from astonishment. At length the two 
rose and went out together, holding on to each 
other's arms in the most devoted manner, seeming 
to forget all about Sid's presence. 

Left to his own reflections, Sid supposed that all 
these stories that he had heard, went to make up 
the simple history of people of high life who had 
nothing to do but to look after their own pleasures; 
only he asked himself whether, in truth, all women 
were merely wild game to be hunted by him who 
would, and whether they could so easily be con- 
quered. He missed his uncle Fosdick at dinner, and 
when his absence was prolonged for several days, 
he concluded that he had gone out of town. But 
coming home one afternoon, and entering from the 
side street by the stable entrance, he happened to 
discover his uncle circling about the huge family 
coach in a sort of cock-a-doodle performance, 
thrusting here, now there, with his cane, and again 
striking furiously upon the tires of the wheels, at the 
same time uttering in ceaseless measure the fiercest 
invectives ; and he also observed the action of the 
coachman James, who, though ostensibly engaged 
in polishing the vehicle with a chamois, was really 
applying his utmost energies in keeping the same 
between them by numerous rapid movements and 
as rapid counter-movements : all of which took Sid 
so much by surprise that he hid himself in a dark 
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corner, almost frightened to death, not knowing 
what had come over the person, but feeling certain 
that he had suddenly lost his reason. 

He kept himself in concealment until Fosdick, at 
last, tiring of this sort of entertainment, proceeded 
with uncertain footsteps into the house, and he then 
came out and inquired of James what the trouble 
was. But James had relapsed into a surly mood, and 
would give no explanation, and Sid went and lis- 
tened to the sounds of further commotion following 
Mr. Fosdick as he made his way through the house 
by slow degrees. 

After this the two friends kept close company, 
often driving out together on an afternoon, and 
otherwise going the rounds of social relaxation. 
Now and then Sid found them in the gymnasium, 
practicing with the foils ; but he soon noticed that 
the gentleman's coming generally ended in a game 
of cards, and, moreover, that they played for 
money, and that Fosdick, though he always won at 
first, as soon as liquor was passed round, began to 
lose heavily, growing much excited, while his com- 
panion remained calm and unruffled through all. 
As the time passed by these games became frequent 
and the foils were more often neglected, while Fos- 
dick grew more and more irregular in his habits ; but 
it was a noticeable fact, nevertheless, that he and 
Rockford always went out sensibly enough together, 
and if he came home in a maudlin state, Rockford 
was never present, nor appeared afterwards until 
sufficient time had elapsed for all sober purposes. 
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During these times Sid Forrester continued to 
observe the movements of earthly things, and dis- 
covered many facts of more or less interest pertain- 
ing thereto, though the small circle in which he was 
confined, afforded him none too many opportunities ; 
but he kept his own counsel to such a marked 
degree that, even now, overburdened and perhaps 
incautious mortals were beginning to repose little 
confidences in him, very often to his own surprise. 
One evening uncle Fosdick bade him dress himself 
in his very best clothes, as he wished to take him 
out for a call with him ; and at this Sid was forced 
to inform him that about the only garment he had 
to boast of, was the one he wore, save a certain suit 
that was kept under the parental lock and key, and 
only procurable on Sundays, when he escorted his 
grandmother to morning service. So his uncle 
laughed loudly, and swore that he should have, at 
once, the best suit of clothes that tailor's art could 
produce, promising that the very next afternoon 
should be devoted to getting the same upon the 
stocks. 

The very next afternoon, notwithstanding the con- 
fidence with which the promise was given, Sid was 
no little surprised to find that his agreeable kins- 
man had it still in mind, and stood ready to accom- 
pany him for this same purpose without prompting. 
Together they went to one of the most fashionable 
establishments in town, and here Mr. Fosdick, with 
an irresistible sang-froid, directed that the latest 
and best be shown them, and bade Sid choose for 
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himself without regard to cost. Thoroughly be- 
wildered by the great quantity of excellent fabrics 
that were so obligingly unfolded before him, the 
young man tried, nevertheless, to conceal his inex- 
perience beneath an air of criticism, and a suitable 
selection was finally made, he being influenced in 
this by his uncle's promptings and a few suggestions 
from the tailor, discreetly placed ; but when he 
came to stand up for his measure, his over-anxiety 
made him awkward enough, in spite of his effort to 
assume an attitude of sufficient unconcern. The 
painful ordeal was finally undergone, and Sid re- 
turned home to await with all the impatience of 
youth the arrival of this, for him, first production 
of sartorial handicraft. 

The bundle, neatly wrapped, arrived in due season, 
and was borne off in triumph, Sid, anticipating its 
coming, having been in waiting at the door ready 
to receive it, lest it might fall into the hands of his 
grandmother and be returned to the sender, pending 
an investigation of the matter. Of course the suit 
was at once tried on, and a thorough examination 
as to the general effect produced, after which a safe 
place of concealment for the same was found. 

On a convenient evening the two attired them- 
selves to their mutual and separate satisfaction and 
walked out together. Sid was all excitement, for 
his uncle had not chosen to inform him of their 
destination; and this was not abated in the least 
when he found himself standing in a broad vestibule, 
awaiting admission to a stately mansion, nor when 
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a personage of distinguished appearance, and wear- 
ing the conventional evening dress, bade them enter, 
with much flourish. Coming into a spacious draw- 
ing-room, it seemed to him almost as if he had 
suddenly awakened in fairy-land, so soft and dreamy 
were the lights; only there was a tinge of reality 
lent to the scene by the sight of Miss Lena Bernon, 
half hidden amidst sumptuous upholstery, in an atti- 
tude of luxurious comfort and ease. It was some 
little while before he recovered from his embarrass- 
ment ; for though the young woman met him with 
an assuring smile, he was unaccustomed to all this 
splendor, and mistrusted his own ability to comport 
himself in a manner fitting the surroundings. 

If Sid had any conversational powers, or ever said 
bright things, he had never discovered the fact him- 
self, for the reason that, in his own circle, if there 
were any with wit enough to comprehend a bright 
thought, there were none who would have per- 
mitted him the flattery of recognizing it. But after 
all, this was, perhaps, just as well. He had no wish to 
appear stupid on this occasion, and tried to express 
a few ideas ; but he soon perceived that time and 
place had widened the breach between Lena and 
himself ; she appeared to be quite grown up now, 
and more than ever ready to regard him as a child, 
while her surroundings emphasized it all. Every 
thing that he said had a hollow echo to his ears, and 
certainly his feeble efforts could have been but little 
interesting to her, for she was ever ready to turn to 
subjects in which she was more concerned and of 
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which he knew nothing ; so after a time he gave up 
the effort and became a silent listener. As for Mr. 
Fosdick, he did well enough after the ordinary 
standard, and divided his attention very agreeably 
between Miss Lena and her father, who soon came 
into the room to see them alL 

The boy returned to his home that night feeling 
sadly discouraged with himself. In his room, he 
went over it all again, repeating to himself the 
whole conversation that had passed between them; 
and he imagined all sorts of unpardonable blunders 
committed, until, in his overwrought state, he began 
to suffer the deepest torture; but, above all this, 
there came into his heart a longing for some kin- 
dred spirit to appeal to, a longing that, since his 
residence in that old house, had become more 
intense, more unfathomable, more impossible of 
fulSUment. 





CHAPTER XIV. 



STILL SINNING. 



One afternoon Sid was required by his grand- 
mother to accompany her in her carriage for a 
ride. Now it was these same carriage expeditions 
that were regarded by him with the greatest dread; 
for they meant several hours either of soHtary con- 
finement in a cold and stuffy brougham, or more 
uncomfortably spent in forbidding parlors with 
■tiresome people, while the grandmother indulged 
her passion for securing articles of attractive cheap- 
ness, or went about as Lady Bountiful, distributing 
these same amongst much-enduring beings in cir- 
cumstances less favored than her own. In his 
younger days there had been no escape for him 
from these same expeditions, since it had not been 
deemed expedient, in her absence, to leave the 
house to the hazard of his fancy ; but lately he had 
been able to plead school duties as an excuse. Oo 
this occasion, however, no exception was allowed. 

It appeared to Sid as if she had chosen that par- 
ticular time to give him some idea as to the extent 
of her possessions, for as the vehicle lumbered along 
over the rough cobbles, down this street and up 
that, and along this and that avenue, here and there 
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were pointed out to his surprised sight, houses and 
tenements, vacant plots of land, all of which she 
stated were her own, until the boy began to won- 
der if it were told in seriousness. There were some 
calls incidentally made as they went, and every- 
where Sid heard himself being discussed by people, 
and observed them scrutinizing him with so much 
impertinent curiosity, besides overhearing so many 
things, none too carefully spoken, concerning that 
dark shadow on his life, that he began to feel very 
much like a domestic animal exposed in the mar- 
ket ; then, too, there were so many vapid questions 
to be answered. One thing he took notice of in his 
mind, which he could not readily explain, was, that 
everywhere they went, he heard the same words 
spoken of his uncle Ambrose: such a fine young 
man ; Mrs. Kempton had so much to feel proud of 
in him, when young men were turning out so badly 
on every side ; — all these stereotyped expressions ; 
and he was compelled to admit them all to be 
indisputable. 

Reaching home at last, while Mrs.. Kempton was 

resting herself in the parlor, before dinner, Marlot 

brought her a letter that had arrived during her 

absence, and after opening this, Sidney, all at once, 

heard her repeating in a metallic voice: *' One suit 

of clothes made for grandson ; one suit of clothes 

made for grandson." The boy's heart was in his 

mouth ; he was choking ; he could not utter a 

sound. What did it mean? Marlot, too, was 

stricken dumb. The Madam was the first to regain 
10 
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her speech. She, likewise, was anxious to know 
what it meant, for she had a distinct recollection 
of having paid the latest bills incurred by her for 
anything of the sort on account of this troublesome 
young descendant. Had he had the audacity, the 
base presumption ? It was one more vicious act 
added to his already long list of delinquencies ; the 
most flagrant of all. If he thus persisted in wrong- 
doing, he must not hope to share in her fortune 
when she was gone. Her tone was frigid to the 
deepest degree, and the lad stood quite con- 
gealed and unable to move. How to explain, he 
knew not. He was well aware that he could never 
meet the account himself. He would have returned 
the suit at once, only that was out of the question. 

A punishment proportionate to the offence was 
imposed, and the lad underwent it all without utter- 
ing a word in self-justification ; for since his uncle 
did not choose to make an explanation, though Sid 
knew that he was aware of the circumstance, he did 
not consider it his place to do so ; but his belief in 
human nature had received another rude shock, and 
more than ever did he resolve after this to put his 
trust in no one. As for the offending suit, it was 
substituted for the one under lock and key, to be 
used in the same manner on occasions of ceremony ; 
while this other one was turned over to him for gen- 
eral wear, it being considered unwise to keep it too 
long, on account of the troublesome habit of youths 
of his age to expand and lengthen. So the ill wind 
blew him some good in spite of all, and he was 
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relieved at last to see the bill paid, though not until 
Fosdick had several times assured his mother that 
nothing but a speedy hquidation of the same could 
save the family reputation from disgrace. 

Sid continued on good terms with his very easy- 
going uncle, in spite of this one's somewhat shabby 
conduct towards him. He made the best of such 
little entertainment as was afforded him when the 
gentleman was sober, and when it was otherwise, 
he found distraction in keeping himself just out of 
reach, exercising his youthful nimbleness to the best 
of his ability in escaping the violent onslaughts that 
he invited by daring advances on his own part. 

Rockford was a constant companion during these 
years, and it appeared to Sid as if the stories told 
by these two grew more and more prodigious with 
time to mellow them, so that he marveled much 
at such full life, and was quite losing himself in 
admiration, until, one day, it occurred to him how 
easy could words be woven into fantastic shapes out 
of nothing more tangible than the mere creations of 
the imagination. 

All this was well enough ; but when the summers 
came, and he saw this other existence intertwining 
amidst the leaves and flowers of the more exclusive 
country life, he grew troubled in mind. Rockford 
usually arrived early in the season, and wherever 
he went the ladies appeared to receive him favor- 
ably. Certainly he was attractive enough viewed 
from a physical standpoint, and especially on horse- 
back he made a figure to be admired, — for which. 
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now and then, Mr. Fosdick afforded him the oppor- 
tunity. But in conversation he was at his best ; and 
at the Bernon mansion, through the languid summer 
evenings, when the family were all gathered together 
about the trellised portico, the time seemed to pass 
all the more quickly for his presence. 

Sid himself, never before having met with a per- 
son of more than ordinary conversational powers, 
and having some sad remembrances of his own weak- 
ness in this respect, envied this man for his fluent 
speech ; but he had seen behind the mask, and since 
an introduction to the Bernons had come through a 
member of his family, he felt some little responsi- 
bility in the matter, and fancied it to be his duty to 
put them on their guard. The thought grew in his 
mind more and more until it became a troublesome 
conviction, and he finally resolved to express his 
opinion on the first opportunity ; so one afternoon 
when Miss Bernon invited him to ride with her in 
her phaeton, he accepted with alacrity, believing that 
the proper time had arrived. 

** Miss Bernon,'* he said, as they were passing 
through a bit of woodland at a slow pace, " do you 
admire that Lord Rockford ? *' 

"Why do you ask?'* she replied, giving him a 
quick, inquiring glance. 

She spoke a little curtly, Sid fancied, and it dis- 
concerted him so that he hesitated before answer- 
ing, feeling some delicacy in the matter. But after 
a brief silence, he plunged headlong into the sub- 
ject. 
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" Because I do not think he is a proper person for 
a lady to receive/* 

" Pshaw ! " she said, with a fretful toss of her head. 
** What do you know about it ? " 

** I only know this: that while his conversation is 
most correct in the society of ladies, he is not always 
as careful in the company of men/' 

"And is it not this way with all men?'' she an- 
swered, still speaking in a tone that plainly betrayed 
an indisposition to be convinced. 

Sid was forced to admit that there were few ex- 
ceptions, but he still held to the main point of his 
argument. " I was sorry,'' he added, ** to see him 
introduced to you, and I still feel that no good can 
come out of your acquaintance with htm." 

Miss Lena threw back her head with a saucv 
laugh. "You take the world altogether too seri- 
ously for a person of your years," she said. " Now 
what will you say, if I tell you more about that man 
than you yourself are aware of ? " 

" Is it possible, then, that you continue to receive 
him, though knowing his true character?" Sid re- 
marked, in a somewhat surprised tone. 

"Well, perhaps I have a motive in this; you 
know, by acquainting yourself with evil, you can the 
better avoid it. But, speaking of this man : you 
fancy him an impostor ; you, no doubt, have heard 
him so spoken of. This, however, is not the case ; 
he comes of noble lineage ; but, as for the rest, he 
is really an adventurer without resources, living by 
his wits." 
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" You purposely tolerate him, then, because he 
can be more entertaining than other men ? ** 

** There are other men to be found entertaining 
enough ; you have not seen them all at your age. 
Oh, no; he is a study to me. He was generally 
received in society last winter, but you will not find 
any one willing to admit this to be a fact. It will 
end in his carrying the best of the season back 
with him to his own country. As for me, I find, 
with his presence, that the moths are more eager 
to decide their fate, and are sooner out of the way. 
So much for being a young woman of position." 

" A dangerous sort of study it would seem/' said 
Sid. 

" Well, perhaps so ; but then there is, after all, a 
fascination in danger. When he dines with us, I 
keep an eye on the family plate ; and if cards are 
proposed, I simply interdict/' 

** I did not mean to insinuate anything quite like 
that," replied Sid, laughing at the girl's cynicism. 

** If you were thinking of the matrimonial meshes, 
an empty title has little attraction for me when it is 
not in favor with the Crown. No : when I marry, it 
will be with one having distinguished talents ; a 
man who can sway men's minds and make this little 
planet tremble at his will. Such ones are always in 
need, and to what better purpose could one's for- 
tunes be devoted than helping to lift one of them 
from the depths?" 

Sid did not reply immediately, for a new thought 
had been awakened in his mind, and he quite 
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forgot his surroundings. Just then, emerging from 

a piece of woodland, Miss Lena whipped up the 

pony, and they went along the road at a pace too 

rapid to admit of any lengthy conversation. Soon 

reaching home, before Sid had time to offer her any 

assistance, she had sprung to the ground, and was 

lavishing her caresses on the pony, in reward for his 

faithfulness. Never had she seemed to him so lithe 

and fair as at that moment, and never so careless 

and free. He stood watching every movement, lost 

in admiration ; a spirit of vague unrest seized upon 

him, and he experienced new feelings, which, at his 

age, were not easily to be defined. 

The groom led away her pet, and Sid spoke of 
departing, but she insisted on having him remain ; 
so together they withdrew to the arbor, and there 
sat in that state of sweet do-nothingness, which is 
inspired by a balmy air and restful surroundings. 

At this period of his existence, Sid was on the 
borderland of manhood's thoughts; he had gained 
some Httle knowledge of astronomy, had worked 
out a problem or two on his own account, and his 
n^ind was beginning to form some notion about 
infinity, so that the sky was appearing more to him 
than a mere frescoed canopy. As for philosophy, 
he had dipped more or less deeply into that on his 
own account, though books upon the subject had 
"ot yet been opened by him to any extent ; volu- 
bility in these he did not himself pretend to have 
achieved. But Miss Lena had been through the 
whole list pretty much ; — superficially, it may be 
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thought, for she never had inclined to deep study ; — 
she had conversed, too, with men of all degrees of 
knowledge, and, possessed of a very good memory, 
could make considerable show of not so very much, 
if the spirit only moved her. Proof conclusive she 
could give of the inefficacy of any non-conformist 
theories ; all the reasoning in the world could show 
her nothing to the contrary. But who would ever 
have presumed to question a statement from those 
fair lips ? 

In the privacy of their tite-h-titey Sid ventured 
some sage remark that he never would have ut- 
tered had another person been present ; and she at 
once began an argument upon the subject referred 
to, in lieu of other entertainment, cleverly maintain- 
ing her point until some uncomfortable truths of 
life were touched upon, perhaps death itself ; then 
she gave a careless toss of the head and moved 
restlessly, with an evident show of weariness. 

** Oh, these gruesome facts ! " she exclaimed, with 
the suggestion of a shudder. ** Let them alone, or 
you will become as harsh and crabbed as an an- 
chorite ; you can be merry enough if you choose. 
For my part, I am always cheerful because I never 
grant admittance to unpleasant notions. To revel 
in sunshine, to be light-hearted at all times, is to 
live ; to be melancholy is to die a hundred deaths. 
But tell me why you court these shadows with such 
persistence, even under the most agreeable condi- 
tions, when you have not a care in the world. One 
would think, amidst surroundings such as yours, 
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that nothing but the brightest dreams were pos- 
sible." 

Sidney was inclined to take exception to this 
last, but he realized that the evidence was against 
him, and saw that argument would be futile. In- 
deed, he was not given the opportunity to reply ; 
for just then a carriage arrived, bringing Mr. Bernon 
from town, and his companion ran away to meet 
her father. Sid followed after her, and as it was 
growing late, he soon took his leave and sauntered 
homeward. 

In spite of the pleasant surroundings, he was 
depressed in spirit. She was fair and bright, and 
yet her quick thoughts, even her beauty, had jarred 
upon him ; he was too sensitive, and she dazzled 
with her excess of physical being like fullest sun- 
shine. She trifled with the divine fire of Heaven, 
he thought, and treated what, to him, were sacred 
subjects with an unbecoming levity ; yet he knew 
her to be earnest in devotions, and a hearty worker 
within the prescribed limits of the religious sect in 
which she had chanced to be brought up. " Is all 
vanity? Is there no truth?" he said to himself. 
" Truly, then, my uncle is not so much in error when 
he tells me that noble thoughts are only food for 
wags and parasites to feast upon. Does the phil- 
osopher spend his eternity beneath sardonic taunts, 
mourning the hours of selfish pleasures that he has 
so uselessly denied himself ? What is the meaning 
of it all ? ** Ay, what indeed ? 




CHAPTER XV. 

OLD FRIENDS. 

At various times during his life Sidney Forrester 
had heard a deal about a certain fund that had 
been created by the will of an ancient and wealthy 
relative, long since deceased, in which, eventually, 
he might share, somehow or other, as a descendant 
of Madam Kempton, though the revenues accru- 
ing from the same were destined for the exclusive 
enjoyment of her brother, Mr, Thomas Roodhouse, 
during the term of his natural life. The subject 
had grown to be a good deal of a bore to Sidney, 
on many accounts, but particularly because it 
afforded that peculiar order of being usually found 
following in the wake of riches, an opportunity 
to offer him numerous unsolicited congratulations; 
which same he could only put down to pure 
maliciousness, for the reason that he was quite 
unable to see how he was a subject for congratu- 
lation on any account whatever. 

It was certainly a very pleasant thing to contem- 
plate, the prospect of being provided for in one's 
declining years; but then he saw before him a 
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very considerable chasm to be bridged by his own 
ingenuity, even were there any truth in the facts 
concerning this fund, and he ever wished to ascend 
into the happy region of its existence. As for the 
story itself, he was much inclined to disbelieve it, 
since a knowledge of the peculiarities of his rela- 
tives made it seem not improbable that mere words 
were being used to prop up some lagging purpose ; 
at any rate, he did not see enough in the story to 
make an investigation worth the trouble. 

He had now gone about as far as he could with 
his studies at school, and that which was most occu- 
pying his thoughts was the question of the future. 
To make himself independent, and free himself from 
his present surroundings, was his strongest desire ; 
he had borne the yoke of oppression so long, that 
the prospect of daily toil in some practical form 
looked tempting by comparison. Others worked 
and received their compensation, he thought ; why 
not he ? It all seemed easy enough. He recalled 
the advice of his old friend Mr. Neptune: ** Study 
the law so that you may get justice done you ; *' and 
he wished the old man were still alive, that he might 
talk the matter over with him ; for though he realized 
that his wrongs were of the kind the law does not 
reach, the profession did not present a displeasing 
aspect at the first glance. There was this point, 
however, which bothered him : it seemed to him 
that the barrister sold himself to his client without 
any question of conscience being mentioned in the 
compact ; and the more he considered the matter, 
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the more satisfied he became that he could never 
carry conviction to a jury, if he were not thoroughly 
convinced himself. It did appear to him, however, 
that in mastering the science of jurisprudence one 
had a foundation for much that was good and 
useful ; and he thought that the calling might be 
followed with the conscience still a living quality. 

But how to begin was the question. He knew too 
well that he would receive little encouragement from 
his relations, and he was not inclined to make the 
suggestion to them : the best thing for him to do 
seemed to be to serve an apprenticeship in some law 
office of good standing, and so, with this end in 
view, he began to look about him. But after in- 
dustrious search. Master Sidney's eyes were opened 
to a considerable degree at finding how inaccessible 
are the channels of labor, especially those belong- 
ing to the higher walks of life : moreover, he soon 
discovered that, in his own case, his distinguished 
connections were only a hinderance, in that people, 
while seldom prodigal of profitless favors, guarded 
with singularly jealous care their inalienable right 
to domineer ; and anything at all prejudicial to its 
indulgence was looked upon with caution. It be- 
came plain to his mind, in no great while, that more 
than mere asking was required to gain admission to 
these promising walks ; more than good purposes 
and an ambitious spirit ; more than perseverance 
and a brave heart. His case began to look hopeless, 
as it has often done to many an ambitious spirit like 
his own before and since. 
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On a certain late afternoon, as Sidney was saunter- 
ing along the street on his way to take the ferry 
home, after one more day of discouraging experi- 
ences, he was suddenly aroused from a fit of absent- 
mindedness into which he had fallen. ** Ship ahoy ! ** 
called out a gruff voice, and he felt his hand taken 
in a large hard fist and held as in a vise until the 
bones crunched together. Looking up in a startled 
way, he perceived before him a tall, sunburned indi- 
vidual; but the outlines of the face were so obscured 
beneath a full, bushy beard that, for a moment, he 
failed to recognize the person who had chosen to 
address him. 

"Is an old mate so soon forgotten? Well, stop 
a moment and freshen up your memory a bit." 

The words were spoken in a hearty tone, and the 
clasp on Sid's hand tightened until he almost 
writhed with pain. 

**Fred Neptune!" exclaimed Sid, as a look into 
the bright, honest eyes, brought back a recollection 
of the past. ** But when did you arrive in port ?" 

"Yesterday morning, at high tide, sure enough. 
But, man, you have not done thinking since I sailed 
away. What is it you have shut up in your cranium 
that holds you in such a state of abstraction ? To 
judge from your gloomy expression, your best 
wishes don't materialize." 

" Nothing very important," replied Sid, trying to 
evade the question. " But what sort of a voyage 
have you had ? " 

" Magnificent," was the enthusiastic rejoinder ; 
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and thereupon Mr. Neptune went into the details of 
a very successful voyage, not neglecting to tell of an 
ill wind that had had much good in it for him in 
the way of promotion, if it had brought the first 
officer of his ship to a watery grave. He had suc- 
ceeded to that unfortunate man's position, and he 
was looking forward to the time when he should be 
called to the command of some good ship himself. 
But the voyage had been a long one, and he had 
come ashore to get some of the salt out of him. 
Sid was invited to participate in this laudable 
achievement. 

The invitation was quite to Sid*s fancy; but hap- 
pening to thrust his hands into his pockets, and 
coming upon only one very small bit of silver, he 
concluded, on second thought, to refuse it. Mr. 
Neptune, however, was eager for Sid*s companion- 
ship, and insisted so earnestly that Sid was forced to 
confess the truth. 

** That is no reason at all," exclaimed Fred. ** I 
have been drudging like a dog for the last two years, 
and now I must have some one to share with me 
the fruits of my labors." 

Their most immediate need was to dine ; and with 
this purpose in view, they sought out a certain 
haunt, famous in shipping circles in those days, and 
selecting a quiet corner here, they seated themselves 
with the full intention of putting the resources of 
the place to the severest trial, which it is quite need- 
less to say both men were capable of doing. 

** What are you busying yourself about these 
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days ? " said Fred, at last, throwing himself back in 
his chair, and giving a sigh of the deepest satisfaction. 

** Nothing very much,** answered Sid. ** I have 
been thinking a little of a profession, and with that 
end in view, I have been looking about for a berth 
in a law office." 

" That is very laudable in you ; what sort of luck 
have you been having?" 

" Not very good." 

Sid*s tone plainly expressed discouragement. 

" No, nor you won't have, I very much believe. 
Why don't you throw away your books and come 
to sea with me ? I will get you a berth on my ship, 
and she is one of the finest clippers afloat." 

'* By Jove, I have a mind to," exclaimed Sid with 
warmth, for the wine was firing his spirits, and 
nothing could daunt him. 

" There is nothing to be compared with it. You 
see the world, instead of wasting away your life 
in a musty den, fighting other people's battles for 
them, and never getting a word of thanks for it all. 
It broadens your intellect, my man." 

Could Fred Neptune have arranged it so as to 
have taken him off to sea that very night, Sid would 
doubtless have gone with him in any capacity. The 
idea was quite to Sid's fancy, and it was no new one 
either ; for often, watching the vessels sailing out 
of port, he had felt a strong desire to set forth him- 
self and explore the mysteries of the ocean, but the 
opportunity had never been brought so near home 
to him before. There was a hearty robustness about 
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Fred, though it was tinged with an air of reckless- 
ness; ready he was to engage in any undertaking 
that required courage and skill ; quite heedless of 
danger. He was a type of the hardy mariners of 
the old times, before the days of steam and corpora- 
tions, that manned our ships and made them feared 
by all our enemies. Who could not have admired? 
Sid was quite carried away. 

Mr. Neptune had many experiences to relate, and 
they lingered long over the table. In time they 
paid a visit to the theatre, and, later, dropped into 
a neighboring cafL Here they came upon that 
shining satellite, Mr. Fosdick, and the still more 
effulgent planet, Rockford ; and, as both of these 
happened to be in a state of extreme amiability, 
they were not above an introduction to Sid's com- 
panion, which all-important ceremony Sid immedi- 
ately put him through with. It was, however, an 
occasion to which Fred was equal, for he understood 
something of the amenities of life, in spite of his 
rough calling ; then, too, he was of fine appearance, 
and there was no doubt about his having a com- 
manding presence. Both men went into raptures 
at once over the splendid physique of the hardy 
mariner, and would know what feats of strength he 
was capable of, as if, for all the world, the days of 
chivalry were not long since passed. Sid himself, 
before they had been long together, unbent from 
his usual reserve, and chattered away quite glibly 
until, in his excitement, he confided to his friends 
his new determination of trying his luck at sea. 
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This idea called forth from Rockford the old 
cynical laugh with which he treated all serious sub- 
jects : after the heat of first enthusiasm wore off, he 
thought Sid would be sick enough of his bargain. 
Uncle Fosdick, however, was quite taken with the 
plan, and did not hesitate to say that he considered 
it a capital proceeding ; but the mention of the sea 
had awakened in this person's breast some new 
thoughts concerning the more important subject of 
himself, and, before giving his reasons for this be- 
lief, he had to go on to tell how some fatality had 
kept him from entering the navy in his youth, and 
incidentally was accountable for his being at that 
day a commonplace citizen, unknown and unhon- 
ored, when he had comprised within his corporeal 
entity all the makings of a great admiral. Mr. 
Fosdick had taken the floor, and was not to be 
dislodged, even though the question at hand vitally 
concerned one young life at least. He held in this 
strain until, by mutual consent, it was agreed that 
the meeting should break up, when they separated 
for the night. 




IX 



CHAPTER XVI. 

WHO IS THERE TO CARE? 

Coming home one afternoon, not many days later 
Sid found awaiting him a perfumed note, addresse< 
to him in a hand that he recognized at once a 
being Lena Bernon's. Now Sidney was quite wel 
aware that these missives commonly contained som 
demand upon him in the way of being useful, eithe 
implied, or boldly expressed, as was more often th 
case ; and, though usually he was not above feelin; 
proud to serve under such pleasing conditions, i 
was by no means his humor at that particular tim 
so to do. Reading the note, he concluded this on 
was no exception, though no particulars were mer 
tioned, — she desired to see him that evening, as sh 
had something very important to speak with hin 
about, — and he threw it from him with a great sho\ 
of irritation. " She will have to find another slave, 
he exclaimed to himself ; '* I have done with bein 
agreeable for the present.** But after the first burs 
of passion, he grew more calm, and began to thin 
over the matter a bit ; then some indefinable fore 
seemed to take possession of him, and he wa 
unable to withstand against the many argument 
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that presented for complying with her behest. It 
was no great while before he had properly attired 
himself for the evening, and was on his way pre- 
pared to keep the appointment. 

*' What is this I hear about your going to sea ? ** 
she said to him, after they had seated themselves 
together in a quiet corner of the veranda. 

** Where did you obtain your information?** 
lie responded evasively ; for he did not feel quite 
certain how seriously this plan of his would be 
treated by her. 

*'0h, it is hard to say,** she rejoined carelessly. 
!News travels so swiftly these days.** 
**It has in this case, most assuredly.** 
** There is some foundation for the rumor, never- 
tHeless, I believe?** 

*' Yes, I suppose there is. I have had an offer 
from maritime circles which seems worth consider- 
ing." 

**You poor simpleton! Go to sea and be 
drowned. Have you no more ambition?" 

"And if that same result ensue, the truth of your 
postulate still depends upon the definition of ambi- 
tion.** 
"Still, poor simpleton.** 

" Poor simpleton, if the drowning is the end ; but 
if promises prove true, why, then, how wisely rea- 
soned.** 

"That will do, sir; not one word more, unless you 
can talk sensibly. This evening is far too beautiful 
to be stirring up any of your ghastly arguments. 
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Now I want you to promise me that you will never 
engage in any such foolish undertaking." 

" I hesitate at making you the promise, for, to 
tell you frankly, I feel the need of a change. I am 
tired of my present life, and this offer seems to me 
a better one than I am likely to meet with very 
soon again.** 

Sid, in truth, was not speaking quite according to 
his convictions in this ; for since his ardor had had 
time to cool a little, he had pretty much concluded 
that he could never find scope enough for his ambi- 
tions as a mere follower of the sea ; but it pleased 
him, nevertheless, to maintain a contrary position. 

**That is not a very hopeful confession, I must 
say." 

" It is quite true, however. After all, I do not see 
as it will make much difference. If the end soon 
comes, who is there to care one way or the other ? " 

"You silly child, there are plenty to care," Lena 
rejoined. " I should, for one." And then she gave 
a sudden, startled exclamation. 

She had been perched upon the railing during 
this time, lightly balancing herself, with Sid stand- 
ing close beside her ; and she had well-nigh lost her 
balance, and might have fallen had she not caught 
him by the shoulder. Still she had the hardihood 
to remain in her position, but she did not venture 
to let go her hold upon him. 

"You are very good to say so," he answered. 
" I am sure I should miss you very much were I 
to go.' 
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" Do you really and truly think so ? " she said with 
a gay laugh, throwing her head back lightly. 

" I do most truly/' 

She saw in the dim evening light that his face 
was flushed, and she realized that she no longer had 
a boy to deal with ; yet it only encouraged her to 
persist in her conduct towards him. 

" But you must promise to give up this foolish 
plan of yours/* 

** I hardly know what to answer you/* 

" Promise ; I insist upon it. I will not hear of 
such madness/* 

** Well, perhaps; I will talk with you again before 
I decide.*' 

At this moment, while she was still balancing 
herself on her perch, her foot touched against him 
lightly, and he felt tempted irresistibly to draw nearer 
to her ; but now, all at once, she gave a scream and 
jumped down from the railing. Her fan had fallen 
to the ground, that was all ; only it had startled her 
so. It took no more than a moment for Sid to 
vault the railing and spring to the ground, and he 
quickly returned, bringing her fan in his hand ; 
but she took it from him with seeming coldness 
now. 

Here Mr. Ambrose happened to come along ; 
whereupon Lena seemed quite to lose sight of Sid, 
and that young man, finding himself in eclipse, as 
soon as he conveniently could, bade them good-night 
and stole away. In truth, he felt a little sensitive 
about remaining, imagining himself to be in the way ; 
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and then, too, with the presence of his relative* 
there always seemed to result a very perceptible 
change in the condition of things, which Sid never 
found quite congenial to himself, and on account of 
which, to-night, he was glad to make his escape. 

After Sidney took his departure Miss Lena seated 
herself and grew strangely quiet, a thoughtful mood 
seeming suddenly to have come over her ; and Mr. 
Ambrose was somewhat disturbed to find that his 
well-chosen speeches were not reaching their in- 
tended resting place, but were expending their force 
and meaning in the air. After a time Miss Lena 
suddenly interrupted him in one of the most 
admired of these. 

" I have just been talking with your nephew about 
his plans for the future," she said. " He seems to 
have conceived some wild notion about going off 
to sea, and I think it a great pity ; for he is one 
who ought to make his mark in some profession/* 

Ambrose shrugged his shoulders, as if to express 
his doubt of this, but made no reply. 

** There is the law, for instance," she pursued. 
** He can reason well, and I fancy he really has a 
leaning that way. Indeed, from what I have heard 
him say more than once, it is my belief that he 
would be glad to choose this calling, if he were only 
to receive some encouragement." 

" I fear, Miss Lena, you are in error regarding my 
nephew as to this. Had I thought he possessed the 
qualifications necessary to succeed in the profession, 
I should have given him every encouragement in 
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this direction long ago.** Ambrose spoke in a care- 
less tone and moved languidly in his chair, as if the 
subject had no interest for him. 

*' Indeed, sir, I think he has all the qualifications,** 
Lena rejoined, with the suggestion of warmth in her 
tone. ** At any rate, I am acquainted with a gentle- 
man of high standing in the profession, who is not 
above granting favors to my father, and I intend to 
see what he is willing to do in Sidney *s behalf. I 
trust that no objection will be made by your family 
on account of my so doing.** 

** No objection whatever,** answered Ambrose. 
" I am sure your efforts will be appreciated by all 
us. 

His tone was soft and submissive, and did not 
suggest but that he spoke the truth. Yet had Miss 
Lena been watching him closely, she would have 
observed a sudden expression pass over his counte- 
nance which plainly indicated that her words had 
brought to mind an unusual train of thought. Miss 
Lena, however, was busy with her own reflections, 
and observed nothing. The subject was one in 
which they were not mutually interested, and soon 
they drifted from it into other topics. 





CHAPTER XVII. 

VIGILANCE TAKEN UNAWARES. 

TrioUGH Mr. Thomas Roodhouse was in receipt 
of a very comfortable income, and had no hungry 
mouth to provide for but his own, he always had 
an out at the elbow appearance. It was a notable 
fact that, for many a year, he had not been seen to 
wear any article of dress that showed the least sign 
of newness, and the great wonder was, how he man- 
aged to do this without intermission ; for all things 
must sometime have a beginning in newness not 
easily to be disguised. As for the ordinary trinkets 
that are usually summed up in a man's personality, 
there were none. He dispensed with all such fri- 
volities, the only approach to anything of the kind 
being a huge watch ; but this had its use, and then 
its case was not of gold, and of this fact he was 
inclined to boast. As for money, he never carried it 
about him in large sums, he took the pains to inform 
people. The beggars were sure to get away from 
him, on a day's walk, whatever he had with him. 
But, however this may be, it is a fact worth men- 
tioning, that he had an extreme dread of highway- 
men, as he once had the incaution to confess. 
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Now, that an individual so unpresuming and inof- 
fensive could offer any temptations to an ordinarily 
well-informed freebooter, would seem impossible ; 
and yet, on several occasions that summer, accord- 
ing to his own statement, Mr. Roodhouse,. while 
walking at dusk in the neighborhood of his sister's 
home, had been attacked by a band of robbers in 
ambush. The exact number of the party he had 
not remained on the ground long enough to deter- 
mine, judging from the facts ehcited from him in 
his calmer moments ; and he was altogether unable 
to give any description of his assailants whereby 
they might be identified. But that he had been 
treated to a regular fusillade of bullets, in the last 
instance, a hole in the sleeve of his coat was dis- 
played as proof, though even this evidence was open 
to question, owing to the time-worn condition of the 
said garment. Certain it became, however, to the 
m.'nd of Mr. Roodhouse, that some unknown person 
had evil designs against him ; and if his relatives 
remained incredulous as to this, they were one 
night roused from their beds by the cracking of 
fire-arms, to have him rush forth from his room into 
their midst, waving a smoking pistol in his hand, and 
declaring that proofs might now be found upon the 
ground beneath his window. Unfortunately the 
proofs were not there discovered, and the house- 
hold, for being scared almost to death, were little 
more ready to put any trust in his statements. 

One early evening, after the family had returned 
to the city for the winter season, Mr. Roodhouse 
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mounted the long stairway of his sister's home and 
tapped upon a certain door at the head of the land- 
ing. A grufif voice sounded from within, and he 
pushed open the door. 

*' Ah, Ambrose, you are here,'* he said ; and, 
entering the room, he seated himself in a chair with 
deliberation. 

Ambrose grunted some sort of a response, and 
paid no further attention to his uncle, who remained 
silent for a moment, being quite out of breath after 
the exertion of climbing the stairs. Mr. Roodhouse 
proceeded to his purpose with an inquiry into the 
affairs of his nephew that manifested an avuncular 
interest ; but to this his nephew responded grumpily, 
and straightway provided himself with a pipe, and, 
seating himself before the fire, began to smoke 
furiously, at the same time assuming a look of great 
resignation. 

Now the tobacco habit was one of this worthy 
gentleman's particular aversions ; he never tired of 
proclaiming against the use of the weed in every 
shape, upon every opportunity; and he seldom 
would hesitate to snatch a cigar from an offender's 
mouth, if the time and place gave him the law in 
his favor. It is quite probable that only his guard- 
ian angel saved him from annihilation through his 
overzeal on this account. So, in consequence of his 
nephew's act, Mr. Roodhouse gave an audible snort 
that showed his disapproval very plainly ; but he 
had an important matter to impart, and was not to 
be defeated by any such means as this. 
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" Ambrose/* he said, with great seriousness, rising 
to his feet and beginning to pace the floor vigor- 
ously, ** Ambrose, my life is in danger." 

** Well," growled Ambrose, " you have my sym- 
pathy, for my own is in jeopardy at the present 
moment." And he gave a suggestive shudder as 
his uncle rushed past him, carrying a whirl of wind 
as he went. 

But Mr. Roodhouse, quite too much absorbed in 
his own affairs to realize that he was bringing dis- 
comfort to his fellow-man, went on with his walk : 
suddenly he halted before his nephew, and whisking 
a bit of paper from his pocket, he handed it to him. 

*' Read that," he said sharply. 

Ambrose read with deliberation, and after finish- 
ing he glanced up at his uncle. 

" Looks like a post-obit," he remarked, with a 
horrified expression of countenance. 

" That is what is plainly indicated," rejoined Mr. 
Roodhouse; and he continued his pacing to and fro. 

With this Ambrose began to stir the fire, and 
when he had it burning brightly he got himself a 
neck-handkerchief; then, wrapping this about his 
neck and settling himself in his chair, he resumed 
his pipe once more. Presently Mr. Roodhouse 
threw off his coat, and went and opened the win- 
dow, at the same time muttering something about 
the insufferable heat and tobacco-smoke ; but he 
did not pause a moment in his walk. 

" To think that Fosdick has been discounting my 
death — and to a damned Hebrew money-broker ! " 
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The voice of Mr. Roodhouse was tremulous with 
emotion, and it so affected Ambrose that he re- 
moved his pipe from his mouth. 

** The man must be anxious about his money, I 
should think. I know that I should not care to 
hold such a risk." 

" How do you mean ? " 

" Well, putting the matter plainly, even though 
there is so great a difference in your ages, what 
chance has a young man about town against such 
excellent health and abstemious habits as yours? 
Certainly none, in the natural course of events. 
Then, there is the possibility of your marrying and 
having children. Altogether, no sane man would 
ever consider such a risk for a moment — unless he 
had in mind some unlawful expedient." 

" Dear me, I had not thought of all these things. 
It makes the proof all the more certain. I knew 
last summer that some one had evil designs against 
me, but I never imagined anything quite so bad 
until I happened to find this letter. The man 
intends to hurry matters up. I shrill be murdered ; 
there is no help ! Tell me, Ambrose, what shall 
I do?" 

This was spoken with a wail that was pathetic. 
He increased the speed of his evolutions, and 
Ambrose once more became enveloped in a cloud 
of smoke. 

" Where did you discover this letter ? " Ambrose 
said, after spending several moments in deep 
thought. 
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Mr. Roodhouse had found the letter on the floor 
by chance. It was addressed to Fosdick Kempton, 
and a suggestive Hebrew name was subscribed to it. 
The context was in reference to a certain document, 
-whereby Mr. Kempton, for a suitable consideration, 
had bound himself to pay the writer, upon the death 
of his uncle, Mr. Thomas Roodhouse, a certain sum 
of money. 

The blow had come from an unforeseen quarter, 
and Mr. Roodhouse, though always on the alert for 
desperate casualties, was taken by surprise. To be 
prepared had been his life study, — prepared for 
speedy emigration should established institutions 
give signs of crumbling ; prepared to meet his 
Maker should the trumpet sound ; prepared for 
every vicissitude that had presented itself to his 
mind as of likely occurrence, — but he had not 
dreamed of this. True, the idea of some desperate 
relative trying to hasten his end by the ordinary 
methods of civilization had flitted through his mind 
in an unpleasant way ; but then the likelihood of 
such had seemed so remote that he had put it from 
liim, as he did most all unpleasant thoughts. It 
^as affairs of state that held his closest attention ; 
the question of the hereafter he disposed of easily 
by small acts of self-denial and deeds of charity, 
but at the temple of government he watched and 
listened, as one watches and listens beside a smoking 
volcano for the first mutterings of disaster ; for here 
things were involved that most concerned his com- 
fort. Self-denial with him was easy when it touched 
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not the stomach, for if he possessed a nervous sys- 
tem, it was but moderately developed, so his wants 
were few ; but the thought of hunger — ay, poverty's 
gaunt spectre had dwelt with him through all his 
early years, and hunger was a fearful thought to him. 

He was a radical at heart, an uprooter of estab- 
lished systems ; rules and conventionalities were 
irksome to him, and he was ready to mingle in the 
mob and shout as loudly and as long as his neighbor 
against oppression. In those younger, darker days 
it would have been Croesus and the rest ; only with 
Croesus overthrown, where could he have looked for 
his next meal — so long and well had he fared at 
Croesus's table? Even now, though possessed of an 
income, he spoke of Croesus with apprehension. 
Equality of possessions and of labor he believed in 
fully ; he had listened so long to the agitators that 
he was convinced the crack of doom was near. Yes, 
the affairs of state held chiefly his attention — affairs 
of state and living at the least cost. Hence he kept 
a sack of gold coin at hand for an emergency ; and 
hence he was obliging and affable in the direction 
of the greatest profit. The habits early formed by 
rude necessity, he found impossible to change in his 
later years ; and then, too, there was method in it 
all. But of this, more presently. Whilst he con- 
tinued his vibrations 'twixt the open window and 
the wall, there sounded, all at once, from within a 
pillar of smoke near the fire, a husky voice. " You 
will surely be murdered," it said. 

** Do you not think of some remedy, Ambrose? 
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Can you not prevail upon the trustees to pay over 
the amount to the man ? I would be willing to 
surrender so much as a ransom.*' 

" Impossible ! These men could never be in- 
duced to do this ; they would be personally liable 
for that amount themselves.'* 

"My God, I do not wish to die !** 

Rushing frantically to and fro, Mr. Roodhouse 
groaned most woefully in his despair. 

" I can tell you what to do," said Ambrose, 
coughing deep and loud, and shrinking still deeper 
in his chair, from cold. 

" What is it ? let me hear quickly/* the other 
exclaimed eagerly ; and rushing to the window, he 
closed it with a vigorous effort. 

The pipe was thrown away, and the smoke lift- 
ing, revealed Ambrose still seated, and wearing a 
thoughtful expression of countenance. 

"You have a considerable sum of money in your 
own right,*' he said, " that you have saved up out 
of your income.*' 

" How do you know that ? ** was the rejoinder, 
sharply spoken. 

** Oh, I imagine so. You have no extravagant 
habits.*' 

** But there are so many demands upon me. I 
^^nnot see people in need." 

** I have always suspected you to be an unpreten- 
tious philanthropist,** replied the nephew, blinking. 
'^^t, uncle, this small amount is your only hope, 
" you wish to save your life." 
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** It is not quite enough to pay him off, or 
I would have entered into negotiations about 
it." 

" That is what I supposed ; and this Shylock will 
have his pound of flesh, no more nor less ; but you 
can use this amount in your own behalf, notwith- 
standing/* 

"How?" 

" Disappear, and let the fund pass on to your 
heirs out of the hands of the trustees." 

" I might as well meet the other alternative." 

** Well, life is sweet at almost any cost. But 
then you need not suffer the loss of more than 
Fosdick*s share ; the rest I will hold for you till 
you are restored to life once more, when we will 
manage it so that you will not be burdened with 
guardians, as heretofore." 

" But there is your nephew Sidney ; what is to be 
done about him ?" 

" Oh, he is not of age. I will control his share, 
as guardian, until you return." 

It seemed to this unhappy man the last bitter 
dregs from a lifetime cup of bitter potions. They 
rasped his throat to swallow ; and yet, withal, there 
was something of a pleasant taste left in his mouth ; 
for the fact of guardians controlling his estate was. 
an insufferable thought, and to see with his owa 
eyes, in life, the rascals disgorge their spoils, must 
afford a delight of which he had not hoped, well 
worth quite all it cost him. He squirmed a deal at^ 
first, reviled the fates, declared he would rather di^ 
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than consent to such a plan ; but his nephew held 
the longer end of the argumental lever, and finally 
succeeded in convincing Mr. Roodhouse of the ne- 
cessity of some such measure. Then a suitable plan 
of procedure was outlined, after which the uncle 
withdrew, greatly to the relief of his very much 
bored nephew\ 

Ambrose Kempton, however, was not long left to 
the enjoyment of his own society, for, presently, 
in strode brother Fosdick, exquisite and beaming. 
The first mentioned made no more effort at affabil- 
ity than he had done with his previous visitor ; but 
there were no such marked demonstrations, only 
he plainly showed in his expression of countenance, 
resignation extreme. This time Fosdick did not 
come to bother him with trivialities ; he came to 
tell how, through some careless act, he had brought 
himself to a desperate pass for money. No words 
Avere wasted in circumlocution ; he spoke out plainly 
snd to the point at once. 

He had been expecting something of the sort, 
Ambrose took pains to inform him in return, but 
lie wanted to know why Fosdick came to him in 
:regard to the matter. The latter was able to give 
excellent reasons for this, but the other declared it 
X.O be quite impossible to furnish him with what he 
:«ieeded. Fosdick, however, was importunate ; the 
xnoney was necessary to save him from disgrace, 
snd Ambrose was quite able to procure it for him 
Avithout the least trouble ; in fact, the case involved 

the family reputation ; it was necessary for him to 
12 
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advance this same amount for the sake of his own 
peace of mind. 

The usually cold, impenetrable Ambrose warmed 
up at this to a degree unimagined heretofore, and 
the vials of his wrath were poured forth; but the 
details will not bear description here. Certainly 
Fosdick held the trump cards and played them with 
judgment. Each time it was the family name. 

" Well,** growled Ambrose, at last, " what is the 
sum you need ? " 

" It ought not to be less than fifteen thousand 
dollars,** Fosdick said, with some little meekness, as 
if he expected to be struck down the next instant 
for his audacity. 

" Very good,** said Ambrose curtly, showing no 
surprise; **just write me out a note for fifty, pay- 
able on demand.'* 

" That is pretty high interest, brother, don*t you 
think? ** Fosdick still spoke meekly. He imagined 
that his brother was joking; but the idea of receiv- 
ing the money raised his hopes, notwithstanding 
that the cost was high. 

" It will be worth all that before I can ever 
collect on it,** Ambrose snarled. " Money doubles 
itself very quickly at compound interest.** 

" You cannot predict as to that.** 

" I am not trying to predict. I am seeking to save 
you from disgrace, and for that reason I stake my 
own hard-earned cash on a very desperate gamble. 
If you want the money, let me have the note. I 
will take nothing less, so there is the end of it.*' 
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The note was written by Fosdick, but only after 
he had tried every other means to secure the desired 
sum from his brother, or at least some portion of it. 
He protested against the usurious rate demanded, 
with much vehemence ; and yet, as he reflected upon 
the matter, and thought of the reputation which his 
family had for longevity, it seemed to him as likely 
not to prove such a bad bargain after all. He left 
the room at last, happy in the possession of so 
much more of glorious life. As he wandered away 
into the glittering night, not a thought was for his 
creditors nor for the family name ; subjects on 
which, just now, he had been laying so much stress. 
Strange transformations these. 

As for brother Ambrose, he had stirred up his 
fire into a merry blaze, and he sat blinking before 
It. watching the burning embers with an expression 
of countenance betokening intense satisfaction. He 
saw his plots brewing there, and the twigs crackling 
l^eneath the pot, his own original conceptions. But, 
^11 at once, a dark shadow passed over his counte- 
iiance, coming suddenly, like a cloud over a smiling 
summer's day. Presently, with a sudden start, he 
rose and rang his bell, and in due time Owen 
appeared at the door in answer. 

"Ask Mr. Sidney to step here for a moment,** 
^^ said, and Owen disappeared with a perfunctory 
'Yes, sir.*' 

In a room above, during this conclave of uncles, 
Sidney Forrester had been pacing up and down 
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within the narrow limits of his four walls, ponder- 
ing over his unhappy lot, very much after the man- 
ner of a caged animal. It had been one more day 
of disappointing experiences and humiliations, but, 
to crown all, he had listened, in his despair, to a 
very promising offer from Miss Lena's father, and 
his proud spirit was wounded deeply. True enough, 
he saw before him an opportunity for advancement 
such as he had never dreamed of, but it was taken 
from the capon-lined waistcoat, and dropped into 
the skeleton palm of mendicancy with a flourish of 
trumpets ; he was nothing but a poor hanger-on, 
tolerated in his family because of some improper 
tie, and what was given was on account of exceed- 
ing graciousness, to please the fancy of a willful 
young woman : all this, of course, concealed with 
politeness, yet visible to the quick eye of extreme 
sensitiveness. 

He stood regarding the dividing pathways ; the 
one leading on by comfortable ascent to possible 
fortune, the other plunging off into impenetrable 
night. He knew not which one to choose ; and 
while he was debating in his mind whether it was 
not folly to turn his back on such opportunities, his 
cogitations were broken. Owen came to bring him 
the information that Mr. Ambrose desired to see 
him. It was the first time Sid had ever received 
such a request, and he was no little surprised. 

A change had come over his uncle, Sid thought 
as he entered the room ; the stern exterior seemed 
to have melted away in the bright firelight, and an- 
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other being was revealed. His expression of coun- 
tenance was relaxed and expressive, and he smiled 
responsively to his young nephew as he entered. 
When he spoke, his voice was soft and insinuating, 
calculated to inspire confidence at once. 

Of Sidney's future he desired to speak ; he had 
been considering it much of late, for he had heard 
of the young man's wish to enter upon some pro- 
fession. A profession was all well enough, but 
Sidney had a promising fortune in prospect, and 
before entering upon his career, it seemed good 
and fitting that he should receive a polite educa- 
tion ; in short, uncle Ambrose proposed to Sidney 
that he should take a university course. 

The proposition surprised Mr. Forrester not a 
little ; he was quite agreeable to such a plan, but 
it made him curious to know who was to foot 
the bills, and he did not hesitate to advance the 
question. That would all be arranged for, quoth 
Ambrose, with a sudden dropping of the eyes ; he 
need not give himself any concern in the matter. 
Sid, however, did give himself much concern on 
account of the same, for he had some distinct 
recollection of past experiences regarding his bills ; 
and though he was not so impolite as to make 
allusions to bygone things, he declared that there 
should be had a very clear understanding in regard 
to current expenses before he would consent to any 
such proceeding. 

The young man spoke out boldly and with firm- 
ness. He showed not the least sign of humble grati- 
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tudc, manifested impenousness, rather ; and yet it 
appeared only to increasehis uncle's suavity. Every 
question was favorably responded to ; he assured Sid 
that everything would be supplied to enable him to 
complete a university course in a manner fitting his 
station. Of course there could be no silly extrava- 
gances ; but he need give himself no anxiety about 
not being able to maintain himself properly. 

Settling the question at last to their mutual 
satisfaction, Ambrose moved restlessly in his chair 
and yawned a bit; by some peculiar process, he 
was transforming himself once more into the crus- 
tacean state, and the temperature of the room 
seemed to fall at once. Sid grew uncomfortable 
in the silence that followed, and bidding a good- 
night that was unanswered, he withdrew. Pres- 
ently Ambrose likewise left his inhospitable den, 
and went softly down the stairs, and out on the 
toiling, troubling street. It was his wont to wan- 
der out in the midnight shadows, but whither he 
went, no one could say; social gatherings saw him 
not ; in club life he was unknown ; like a spirit 
of darkness he vanished from human ken. 





CHAPTER XVIII. 



NOT MUCH TO BE PROUD OF. 



On a beautiful afternoon of autumn, within a 
recessed window of Lena Bernon*s softly pink and 
dainty boudoir, a young woman stood leaning against 
the casement, idly regarding the moving objects on 
the street below, or now and then turning her glances 
into the bluest of blue skies, that was then visible 
above the housetops. Miss Lena sat near her in an 
easy chair, and she watched her furtively with criti- 
cal looks; as she rocked rapidly to and fro, there 
was a sort of wild animation about her, imparted, 
perhaps, by the brisk autumnal air, and to the 
young person she seemed the perfect portrayal of 
luxurious elegance and ease. Both were beautiful, 
but the beauty of the one was professedly imperi- 
ous, and overshadowed the prettiness and grace of 
the other ; to a close observer, certain lineaments 
of this superb countenance suggested bitter con- 
sequences should offence be given, but the soft 
features of the other told only of gentleness and 
humanity. 

The two were carrying on a desultory conversa- 
tion while they lingered here ; it was a little formal 
perhaps, as if their acquaintanceship had not been 
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long, and yet they spoke of persons and things 
with whom and with which both seemed well ac- 
quainted. 

** You were a mite of a girl when last I saw you," 
Lena said. " I fancy you do not remember me, but 
I recollect you well. What a chubby little pink- 
cheeked dumpling you were ! and to think you 
should have grown up so tall and slender. I recall 
how I cried when they took you away from me; 
and, indeed, it does seem cruel that we should have 
thus been separated all these years, when we might 
have been sisters together. I hope now that you 
are not going to grow restless and pine for your 
home across the continent. I had half fancied you 
as an Indian princess, brown as a berry, and attired 
in gay finery ; and I find you quite as cultivated as 
the rest of us, as if you had lived all your life in a 
civilized region." 

"Well," responded the other laughing, "that is 
not surprising when you recollect that modern Cali- 
fornia has been settled by the Caucasian race. You 
would be surprised to hear of all the people whom 
we have met upon the Pacific coast that are directly 
or indirectly acquainted, at least, with some of your 
associates." 

" Oh, yes, that is an oft-repeated story ; but, none 
the less, we like to throw a tinge of romance over 
our relatives and friends who have gone from us 
into a far country." 

So they chatted together, Barbara Yarrington, 
after a little, turning away from the window and 
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valking about the room. She glanced in a casual 
vay at the many different objects of attraction scat- 
ered here and there, but all at once she paused 
>efore a table on which stood a small photograph, 
.nd this she began to study closely. 

"The weight of a nation seems to rest on those 
mall shoulders," she presently remarked with a faint 
mile. 

" That is my little page," Lena said laughingly. 

" He is a lad extremely proud, I should say." 

"Pah! he hasn't much to be proud of," exclaimed 
be other, tossing her head. 

"I do not mean proud in the evil sense of the 
' ord. There seems to be expressed in those deli- 
^te features a lofty self-respect, as if the person 
i^ight scorn to do an ignoble action. The charac- 
^r is strangely marked in a face so young. It is 
ri id«al picture over which one can easily build a 
>mance." 

" I fear, were the real to appear before you, your 
lol would be overthrown." 

" In all probability. I hope, for this very reason, 
"Xzt I shall never meet the original, but I should 
^"ve to possess that picture. Is it a portrait of 
^me child you know?" 

** It is of no one in particular." This was spoken 
ith the least suggestion of fatigue, as if the speaker 
''ere not over-interested. " I keep the picture very 
^uch for the same reason that you wish for it." 

"I can fancy much intelligence in that little 
^ody,** Barbara said, still studying the picture. 
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** Well, I am not too sure of that. Sometimes I 
think him actually stupid." 

" You are acquainted with the lad, then ? " 

** Oh, yes ; he belongs to some neighbors of ours. 
It is a good family enough, only " — Miss Lena 
hesitated — "Well," she pursued with a significant 
glance, " you know what I mean ; a sort of cloud 
on his title, as the lawyers say. In reality, I believe, 
the law admits no wrong, so that his rights of 
inheritance are in no way impaired ; but of course 
society must have its little morsels at any cost. 
He is a young man now, just about grown, but he 
is not considered eligible on account of this same 
shadow, with so many others in the field to choose 
from ; nevertheless, in society, I find him to be a 
convenience. It is a pleasant thing to have a 
young man at your elbow, and feel, at the same 
time, that the matrimonial spectre is not lurking 
near at hand. Just at present I am using my 
influence to secure him a fitting occupation, for 
he has had a mad idea about going off to seek 
his fortune at sea. Like most young men, he can- 
not understand where his real opportunities lie, 
and will not rest till he is engaged in some chi- 
merical project." 

Thus, in a few words, did Lena Bernon dispose of 
that corporate atom, Sidney Forrester. While she 
was speaking, there seemed an airy flippancy about 
her that made her cousin shudder. Barbara herself, 
though Lena showed in every way her unwillingness 
to admit the fact, had seen something of the world, 
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and was somewhat mistrustful of human nature ; 
she had known many sorrows, had met with fre- 
quent disappointments, and she considered herself 
to be a little cynical; yet, withal, she felt that she 
did not look at life in the same way as her cousin. 
She did not reply to Lena when she had finished, 
but stood thinking deeply. To her it seemed as if 
a life with every want supplied, without the multi- 
tudinous annoyances of being that sometimes goad to 
madness, should be an Ideal of happiness and good. 
Her own brief existence had been so full of cares that 
independence and ease to her was only a beautiful 
dream ; she had hardly learned as yet how nature, 
ever abhorring vacuity, employs singular expedients 
to maUitain an equilibrium amidst the crumbling 
walls of gilded insufficiency. 





CHAPTER XIX. 

WAIFS OF THE STORM. 

The Yarrington family were of good old Engl *^" 
extraction, and in its members were traceable th*^^ 
decided qualities that make the sturdy Britisher *^ "^ 
ruling spirit in whatever corner of the earth "^^ 
chooses to take up his abode. Of their ancestry '" 
the mother country Httle was known, for it see*^^ 
no member of the family had ever gone to t: "^ 
pains of making any researches into the records ^^ 
the past for genealogical facts. Heirlooms th^""^ 
were none from across the sea; but then, in tt^ 
troublous times of old, secret and speedy departuircs 
were often made necessary to those defeated in th^ 
great game of life, so that heirlooms and pret*/ 
much all else likely to prove burdensome to refugees 
were generally left behind. The founder of tb^ 
family in this country was one of the earliest set- 
tlers, and labored with the rest in taming the wilds'"' 
ness. He became in time chief magistrate of th^ 
little settlement in which he belonged, and lived 
respected to a ripe old age, leaving behind him ^ 
goodly number of descendants. 

As a class they were not a commercial people - 
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something in a professional way occupied the mem- 
bers generally — here a lawyer, there a doctor. With 
Barbara Yarrington's grandfather, however, chance 
turned the current of his life in more distinguished 
channels. He had edited, in his younger days, a 
newspaper of some little importance in the town in 
^hich he lived ; — probably began his career in the 
establishment as printer's devil ; — but he was a man 
of more than ordinary parts, and being one day 
chosen by his fellow citizens to represent them in 
the nation's capital, he soon found opportunity to 
apply his talents amidst affairs of state ; he became 
in time the power behind the throne, manipulating 
at his will the puppets of popular government that 
rise to the surface in the troublous sea of human 
passions. 

Through several administrations he occupied 
positions under the government, differently named, 
though his labors were but little varied ; and more 
and more did his services become indispensable to 
his party. But one day another party contrived to 
secure the reins of government, and the statesman 
was forced to retire from the field. During those 
days money had been plentiful with him, and, as is 
niore often the case with men of genius, it had 
inelted away again as easily as it came. It had been 
necessary for him to live in a manner befitting his 
position, besides which he had had a large family to 
support ; and then his ideas were ahead of his times, 
^or, as his assets showed after his death, he had put 
^oney into ventures that belonged rather to the 
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present day, so that the limitations of human life 
prevented him from enjoying their fruits. None 
the less, so long as health and strength were per- 
mitted him, he contrived to maintain his household 
on the same liberal scale as during the period of his 
greatest triumphs. But the statesman had lived by 
the excitement of great achievements; and when, 
in a moment, all this was taken from him, his vital 
forces, though almost imperceptibly, began to fail, 
and one day, without the slightest warning, like the 
blowing out of a candle, the end came. For a day 
the circumstance of his death was the chief item of 
news in the nation's budget, and then the tide of 
human events flowed on as before. It was a 
mere ripple on the surface of affairs that soon passes 
out of sight of all, — of all save those who have 
been made the sufferers thereby, — a mere ripple on 
the surface of affairs that engulfs some trifling 
atom. 

Barbara Yarrington had been born in the home 
of her grandfather, and lived there with her sisters 
through her early years. Many a gay assemblage 
and many a brilliant pageant had been witnessed by 
them together ; great diplomats of foreign nations 
and leaders of their own country as well, had petted 
them and lavished gifts upon them ; it all had been 
a giddy whirl of ever-changing forms and faces, and 
no sooner was a childish friendship begun than the 
object of it vanished like the day, leaving them to 
wonder at the absence until another tie was formed, 
but only to be broken again in turn. The time was 
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to come, however, when the strongest ties would be 
severed. 

When the statesman passed away, his affairs were 
found to be at the lowest ebb ; but, apart from all 
worldly considerations, there was a deeper sadness 
to the sons and daughters in the discovery of this 
truth, because it had been kept so long and faith- 
fully a secret ; and as they thought of the silent 
sufferer, loved and respected by them all, struggling 
under a burden beyond his strength to bear, and 
realized the true misery of it all, they forgot their 
own deprivations. For themselves little was left, 
except the rich furnishings of the home in which 
they had been reared, endeared to them by so many 
pleasant associations, but which would prove only a 
mockery in more humble habitations. Fortunately, 
the daughters had husbands to care for them ; and 
as for the others, — well, human beings, though 
they may sink out of sight, are forced to maintain 
the life struggle by some manner or means, for death 
is seldom kind. 

In all probability the loss to Barbara's father was 
more serious than to all the others. He had had 
the statesman's confidence, and since leaving school 
had labored faithfully with him in public affairs; 
but, depending on the superior presence, he had 
never learned the lesson of self-reliance, as is often 
the case with the children of great parents ; and, in 
truth, all the circumstances of his life had made him 
peculiarly unfitted to do battle, single-handed, in 
the arena of human progress. The memory of the 
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great man was not as yet quite obliterated from the 
minds of his associates, and so, as soon as the truth 
became known, a position was offered to the son, — 
in California, to be sure, but one of considerable 
importance under the national government. It was 
at this time that the gold fever was sweeping over 
the land, generating from that remarkable region, 
and Mr. Yarrington may have caught the contagion, 
or, what was more likely, from want of sufficient 
will-power, he was unable to withstand the current 
setting thither. At any rate, he gave his acceptance 
without hesitancy, and taking with him his family, 
he set out to assume the functions of the new office. 
So for a long time they lived in comparative com- 
fort, without wanting for their daily needs. It was 
in every sense a public life, for, from the nature of 
Mf. Yarrington's position, they were forced to keep 
an open house and receive all persons actively 
engaged in state affairs; but, through all, whether 
there was any shrinking from such contact with all 
sorts and conditions of people, the official performed 
his duties faithfully, and was never heard. to com- 
plain, while the wife did her part so well that the 
home became a favorite rendezvous for men of 
prominence. Mr. Yarrington, however, had not the 
ruggedness and self-assurance belonging to a person 
of a coarser strain ; his nature was too refined, too 
tranquil, to exist long amidst such conditions. It 
was no great while before he was crowded out of 
his office by the new element then rapidly coming 
into power. 
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Things went from bad to worse after this. One 
or two attempts were made in other directions to 
secure a livelihood, but these only added the more 
to his increasing load of troubles ; and, finally, they 
drifted back to the East, with no special purpose in 
mind, ^-coming, a mere chip, as it were, upon a 
return eddy, because it finds no lodgment, — like 
many another unsuccessful one since human life 
began. For the rest, how the little family contrived 
to exist is a question not easily ansxvered ; nor do 
those mortals whose little worries are never aug- 
mented by the thought of unliquidated household 
bills, care to vex their minds over the solution. 





CHAPTER XX. 

"YOU ARE A CHARMING GIRL." 

Lena Bernon had been quick to call upon t=^he 
Yarringtons as soon as they reached the city, r^^or 
Mr. Yarrington had been her mother's favoi ^''^ 
brother, and she was strict in the observance of *" 
matters of sentiment connected with the memcn^'O' 
of that mother who had lived only long enough ^° 
press her new-born child to her bosom. Lena h^^^d 
then and there told her cousin Bab very franB:^!/ 
that her own home would be open to her at a^' 
times, and that she must not allow any formalitr Jcs 
to keep her away; their place of residence was so 
small, while in her own sumptuous palace was ev^^V 
opportunity for entertainment. But, quite naturaX 'Yi 
in a little while their intercourse grew limited, for 
Barbara's pride was extreme, and she thought soiTi^ 
courtesy was due her own family though their ci""* 
cumstances were not the best. One afternoon, how- 
ever, — and it was fiercely storming, — Lena surprise^ 
this quiet household by a visit, not coming, as here- 
tofore, in her most enviable brougham, with l»^^ 
footman to attend upon her wants, but on foot 
through mire and wet, like any ordinary mort3-'' 
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So it looked like penitence, and she herself regarded 
it so, but a deal of reason lay in the fact that the 
jreary day was tiresome to the extreme ; and, 
Dcsides, she was of that robust physical nature that 
delights in buffeting with the elements ; there was 
ilso some triviality on her mind, and she was suffer- 
n^ to confide in some one. 

Her coming stirred up the Httle household to an 
inusual degree, and the younger members ran to 
nake themselves presentable, while the quiet little 
nother bade her guest welcome. Barbara had 
)een engaged in some domestic labor, and being 
ittired appropriately for such, had it been another 
)erson, she would have taken the pains, to change 
ler dress; but on this occasion a peculiar spirit 
seized her, and she presented herself to her cousin 
IS she was. They helped her to take off her wet 
vraps, and the younger members, flocking around, 
nspected the very trim and most appropriate of 
itorm-proof trappings. Lena was in the best of 
spirits, and made them all merry with her light 
jpeeches. 

The conversation turned upon the subject of a 
^nutual acquaintance, Mrs. Yarrington happened to 
-xpress her gladness that the person referred to had 
nherited a fortune. But at this Lena gave a shrug 
>^ the shoulders, suggestive of doubt. 

** A very moderate fortune,** she said. 

*' Indeed ! We had thought that he had been left 
i^ite well off,'* the mother replied with evident 
^rprise in her tone. 
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" Oh, he has enough to pay for all necessities, I 
suppose, and perhaps for club expenses, too; but 
he has not sufficient to do good with/' 

There was something in this remark of Lena's 
that caused an odd expression to shadow momently 
on her cousin's face. 

** He has not sufficient to shower bounties on 
defenceless heads," she said very soberly, though 
the merest twinkle in her eyes was traceable. "You 
mean the defenceless are in fortune ; that the two 
fortunes neutralize each other, perhaps." 

Lena hesitated in her reply, for, though she flat- 
tered herself on her quick wit, — and her reputation 
for this was widespread, — her brief acquaintance with 
Barbara had made her mistrustful of that young 
woman's speeches ; and, in truth, she did not fully 
understand her meaning. But the mother, knowing 
something of Barbara, and fearful lest some offense 
should be given to Lena, spoke up quickly. 

" Indeed, it must be a great happiness to be able 
to help others in some substantial way." 

*' It is one of the most perfect enjoyments that 
we are allowed. I should feel that my life was bar- 
ren enough if I were to be denied this." 

" A most agreeable dissipation," interposed Bar- 
bara, *' but it should not be carried to intoxication, 
as is so often done. I have sometimes thought it 
would be well for a society to be organized to 
encourage temperance in this respect ; perhaps the 
legislature might be made to enact some laws on 
the subject." 
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These notions are natural at your age,** said 
a quickly ; '* I had them myself, and I suppose 
y one has to go through with them. You have 
I dabbling in philosophy, of course, and are daz- 

by its many fallacies, like the philosophers who 
y to have discovered startling truths. Soon 
igh you will abandon them for more practical 
s. 

irbara could say no more to this. Had she 
I a little older, her enthusiasm might have been 
IX better control, and she would hardly have 
mpted a single-handed attack on such a perma- 
: and completely garrisoned stronghold. 
he subject was quickly turned, as is easily accom- 
led in discussions between ladies, and as they 
ted merrily together, seemed to be quite for- 
en. 

Vou are a charming girl," whispered Lena, 
ing her arm about her cousin's waist, as they 
ended the stairs together after bidding Mrs. 
'ington good-by. ** I love you ; " and she pressed 
ss on Barbara's brow. ** Now," she said, when 
' reached the doorway, " I want you to tell me 
Dmething you need very much. You know you 
:o be my sister, and I can let you have anything 

you wish for." 

at Barbara, looking very thoughtful, shook her 
1. She did not know of anything just then ; 
ivants seemed to be all supplied. 
Have I not heard you say that you wished to 

lessons in singing ? " 
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" Yes," said Barbara, with a look of embarrass- 
ment, " I should love to, dearly, only it is out of the 
question." 

" Nonsense, child ; you shall begin at once." 

** I only wish that I could. I might some day 
accomplish something, so as to bring my mother a 
few more comforts than she has now." 

** Very good ; I will arrange it so that you will 
have no trouble whatever." 

** If you could make me a small loan for a short 
while, I might be tempted to try. A quarter's les- 
sons would not cost very much, and I am sure that 
I could repay you in time." 

" How foolish you are, child, to talk about a loan ! 
You shall go with me at once to the conservatory, 
and I will arrange to have all the charges sent to 



me. 



But Barbara could not give her assent just then ; 
she did not see exactly how she was to find the time 
to attempt anything of the sort, after all. 

" You must let me know what day you will be 
ready," said Lena, kissing her cheek again and 
again. And then the beautiful queen turned lightly 
away and disappeared in the rain and mist, leaving 
Barbara to return to her household duties once 
more ; leaving her with the oft-recurring wish awak- 
ened in her bosom that her energies might be 
applied to labors that developed the intellectual 
powers instead of cramping and starving them. But 
the sound of merry voices above stairs awakened her 
to other thoughts. If she did her duty, would not the 
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others be spared all this, and if anyone were to be 
sacrificed upon the family altar, why should it not 
be Barbara ? And then and there she resolved to 
remain steadfast in her purpose. The fates decreed 
rightly, after all. 





CHAPTER XXI. 



THE DISAPPEARANCE. 

" What has become of brother Thomas, I won- 
der? " said Mrs. Kempton one evening, seated in the 
comfortable fold of her particular and exclusive 
fauteuil. Dinner being finished, the different mem- 
bers of the Kempton household had withdrawn from 
the table, and were located in such divers positions 
as their fancy dictated, spending the after-dinner 
moments with the customary restful quiet, and 
enjoying such commonly ensuing feelings of con- 
tentment as were possible under the existing cir- 
cumstances. 

" Sure enough," exclaimed Fosdick ; " what has 
become of him ? I have not seen him for a week." 

" He cannot be ill, I hope," said the mother 
thoughtfully. 

" It is not his wont to indulge in such luxury," 
muttered Ambrose. " More likely he has discovered 
some better pasturage." 

Sidney Forrester, having nothing to remark, sat 
idly ruminating on the sofa ; a newspaper, several 
days old, was lying beside him, and after a time his 
eyes happened to fall upon a bit of news matter in 
one corner. It was a plain, every-day notice of the 
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finding, on one of the steam-boats which daily de- 
part from the city for eastern ports, of an overcoat 
and other articles of travel left unclaimed in one of 
the staterooms, the fact being thought to point to 
a rather favorite method of self destruction. An 
examination of the effects made it seem probable, 
it was further stated, that their late owner had been 
a person in reduced circumstances, as they were 
quite old and of inferior quality; but if the name of 
T. Roodhouse was disclosed in connection, the indu- 
rate officials spoke lightly of the fact, considering it 
to be misleading in all probability. Sid was in an 
abstracted state, or, rather, the processes of diges- 
tion were rendering his mind inactive, and what 
he perused made little impression upon him ; but 
hearing his relative spoken of, it occurred to him, 
by slow degrees, that uncle Tom passed under the 
appellation of T, Roodhouse ; even then he thought 
of the discovery only as a curious coincidence, for 
there was no reason to suspect this very methodical 
person of any such unheard-of departure from fixed 
habits. Nevertheless, he handed the paper over to 
Fosdick, who read the article aloud to the family 
assembled. 

" Dear me,'* said the mother, when the reading 
was finished, ** it can't be Tom ; he never went trav- 
eling anywhere." 

" It must be some person of the same name," 
remarked Fosdick, looking thoughtful. 

*' Uncle Tom was much inclined to philanthropy, 
as you all know," sagely declared Ambrose, regard- 
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ing the frescos on the ceiling ; " but I scarcely be- 
lieve that he would ever perform an act of such true 
benignity towards his fellow man as to put himself 
out of the way of his own free will. The much- 
enduring world, I fear, is destined to bear the bur- 
den of his existence yet a little longer." 

The likelihood of uncle Tom*s death seemed to 
affect Fosdick more deeply than the others ; from 
fidgeting in his chair, he had risen to his feet and 
was moving nervously about the room. 

" I will go to his lodgings and see if he has been 
there within the last day or so," he exclaimed, and 
straightway left the house upon the errand. 

Mother and son, without further comments, re- 
mained seated while they awaited his return, and 
the inconsequential grandchild near by noted their 
strange indifference about the fate of their kinsman. 
Suddenly Fosdick rushed breathless into the room, 
holding a letter in his hand. 

" He has not been seen for a week past," he cried. 
" This letter I found in his room, and it will, no 
doubt, explain all." 

He delivered the letter to Mrs. Kempton, and, 
panting for breath, sank into a chair. 

The lady, however, could not find her glasses, and 
turned the missive over to her son Ambrose, who at 
once proceeded to relieve the suspense of the com- 
pany by reading it aloud. 

** Dear Sister : I write you these few lines in explanation, be- 
lieving that some tragical occurrence is about to come to pass in my 
life. Of late, a strange, unaccountable dread of impending evil has 
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taken hold upon my mind ; hideous shadows seem to be pursuing me ; 
chasms yawn and gape along my pathway ; even in my food I detect 
hidden poison, and am unable to touch a morsel. These I know 
to be illusions, and yet for this they appear none the less real. To 
what do they point? Confinement most terrible, perhaps even to 
crime. I can no longer endure the strain ; the disease has seized 
upon my mind, and I must end it all. May God forgive the wrong ! 
Sister, do not think evil of me. Ere you receive this I shall be no 
more. 

** Affectionately your brother, 

"Tom" 

** Gracious Heavens ! " exclaimed Mrs. Kempton, 
" he has gone mad." 

*' It is some joke,'* gasped Fosdick. 

It must, however, have seemed a very dismal one 
to him, to judge from the expression of his counte- 
nance ; the color had entirely disappeared from his 
usually ruddy cheeks. 

Ambrose's countenance expressed nothing what- 
ever; he sat holding the letter in his hand, and 
remarked not a word. Sidney, too, was silent, but 
his expressive features told of deep thought. The 
likelihood of death's presence was impressing him 
with its solemnity. 

Perhaps Mrs. Kempton's one pleasure in life was 
the exercise of power, — to dictate to all those about 
her, to order the arrangement of things, — but this, 
in its intensity, made up for the lack of other 
capacities for enjoyment common to her kind. She 
would turn a luckless tenant into the street with 
feelings of extreme satisfaction, and then finish off 
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her afternoon diversion by remitting a sizable 
donation to a certain society for ameliorating the 
condition of the poor, of which she was a shining 
light ; she would deny herself little necessities, and 
think of it pleasurably while she paid out large sums 
to secure adulation and obedience. Born of parents 
in easy circumstances, she had always ruled ; in the 
beginning by means of her youth and physical 
attractions, and later by her reputation . for great 
wealth and traditions. But particularly with her 
children was this passion paramount. To enforce 
submission to her will and order their conduct 
through a judicious regulating of her allowances to 
them, had always been a method most satisfactory 
to herself. 

The effect on Mrs. Kempton of her brother's 
eccentric act did not clearly manifest itself at once. 
During the next little while, until proofs of self- 
destruction sufficient for all legal requirements were 
gathered together, including the identification by 
Ambrose of an unidentifiable bit of flotsam, she 
showed extreme captiousness towards all whom she 
came in contact with, particularly the servants, and 
maintained a deep reserve in matters of opinion, so 
that just what her feelings were, it was impossible 
to determine. But one day she learned that the 
trustees had agreed to admit the gentleman as being 
dead, and to pay over to his heirs the money due 
them from his estate ; and thereupon, it being 
realized that her descendants had suddenly been 
made independent of her in a considerable measure. 
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she immediately withdrew to her room, and directed 
that her physician be called. 

Coming home one evening after a short walk, it 
seemed to Sidney that an unnatural stillness had 
stolen over the house. Marlot met him in the 
upper hallway, wearing one of her longest faces, 
and whispered to him, with tragic intonations, that 
her mistress had had another one of her attacks, to 
which she was subject, and the doctor said that it 
was doubtful if she could survive it. He peered 
into the room and saw the aged lady lying upon 
the bed in terrible suffering ; her face was strangely 
drawn and pinched, and she was gasping for breath, 
and clutching the bed-clothing with her withered 
hands. Ambrose stood near by, while a nurse was 
ministering to her at the bedside. Feeling that he 
could be of no service himself, he stole softly away 
and seated himself in a corner of the stairway, where 
he could know what was occurring in the house, and 
be ready at hand if the need of him should come. 

The rumbling of wheels upon the street grew, 
fainter with the human tide fast ebbing away, 
burst into spasmodic thunder, and then ceased 
altogether; and the gloom and silence of the 
house seemed to fall deeper and deeper. The 
hours dragged wearily on» for a state of extreme 
wakefulness had come over him, and the recent 
occurrences had filled his mind with thoughts bit- 
terly depressing. He could plainly hear the monot- 
onous groaning in the sick-room, and he was pained 
because he could do nothing to alleviate his grand- 
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mother's suffering. Now and again a footstep would 
be heard in the hallway ; the doctor came, and then 
after a little Ambrose and he left the mother's room 
together, and Sid could hear them talking in low 
tones. Later on the sound of some disturbance 
below reached his ear, and he recognized Fos- 
dick's voice; evidently this one had returned in a 
condition of being more or less troubled, and his 
brother was using his power of persuasion to get 
him to go to his room. He heard the two men 
coming up the stairs together, and not wishing to 
meet them, he withdrew into a dark corner until 
they had passed ; after this he returned to his 
former place upon the stairs, and resumed once 
more his lonely vigil. 

It was not long now before sounds most peculiar 
and horrible began to issue from Mr. Fosdick's 
bed-chamber. They plainly indicated utmost dis- 
tress; but whether they came from physical or 
mental causes, Sid could not quite make out ; so 
he crept very softly to the partly opened door of 
the room. Here he was assailed by the most over- 
whelming torrent of invectives that ever was poured 
forth upon an unoffending head ; it came upon him 
like a blast from a roaring furnace and caused him 
to start back in horror. He stood breathless, listen- 
ing to the sounds, now sinking away in soul-tor- 
turing cadence, now swelling into blatant fury, as 
the excited being paced up and down the narrow 
limits of his room ; but what caused such an erup- 
tion of unhallowed vocables, he could not imagine. 
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Luck was the term that played the most con- 
spicuous part. It was cemented between the name 
of the Almighty and his Satanic Majesty; it was 
flung upon the floor, and spat upon ; it was sub- 
joined to some expressive adjective and beaten 
against the wall again and again with his trained 
fist, until Sid felt well convinced that either Fos- 
dick had followed fast in his uncle's footsteps, or he 
had met with some terrible misfortune. Believing 
his life to be in danger should he be detected there 
before his uncle's door, Sid stole noiselessly away ; 
and as he knew not what next might come to pass, 
he took up his former position another time, that he 
might be prepared for any emergency. 

The sounds in the sick-room now had ceased, for 
the invalid had sunken into a deep sleep, and by 
degrees the noises from above grew fainter and 
fainter, and finally became quite inaudible. The 
house grew silent as the tomb, and at last Sid must 
have fallen into a doze. Suddenly he was brought 
to his senses by the sound of voices; Ambrose and 
the doctor were speaking together. " The crisis is 
now over,** he heard the latter say ; "she may 
recover.*' Daylight was now stealing in amidst the 
gloomy shadows of the hallway, and feeling there 
was no need to remain longer here, he went to his 
room to secure some much-needed rest. 




CHAPTER XXII. 

THE SPORT OF CIRCUMSTANCE. 

Always, since his earliest days, Sidney Forrester 
had felt a longing in his breast to accomplish some- 
thing more, at least, than the simple ends of every- 
day life. It was not from any inordinate desire for 
fame ; neither was it the excitement of a wounded 
spirit seeking retaliation. To compel his detractors 
to retract, by the seizure of some great stronghold, 
to secure exoneration in the eyes of the world, 
concerned him but little ; for in his nature there 
was too much humility and tolerance, — too much 
of that true spirit of greatness which meets alike 
with patient sufferance the baseless fury and the 
empty adulation of lesser beings. He wished to 
labor for the sake of its achievements alone, and 
he possessed no small deal of energy ; so after the 
disappearance of his uncle, when he came to realize, 
all at once, that he was free from the encumbering 
tentacles of material necessities, there was a sudden 
awakening of his powers that for so long had been 
held in restraint ; and with feelings light as air, he 
was ready to plunge forward at a mighty pace. 

During his whole life he had had the baser emo- 
tions of the human being to contemplate, the task 
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being set him, as it were, to inculcate better things 
on his own part. Temptations had really been 
remote from him ; and temptations in this young 
man of lofty desires, no doubt, were possible.- His 
castle building never had been of the gold and onyx 
sort ; of domestic life he had never thought, for the 
circumstances of his own existence had made that 
question seem a doubtful one. His goal was some 
lonely eminence amidst regions unexplored by his 
fellow man, and before him now his pathway looked 
smooth and of easy progress. The sun seemed to 
be shining brightly after a long period of gloom and 
uncertainty. 

Sidney began his college career creditably enough, 
and for the first few months he acquitted himself so 
well in his studies that he came to be considered one 
of the promising ones of his class. He had thought 
of a college course as a royal road to excellence in 
every form, — something quite beyond his reach, — 
and, carried away by enthusiasm, he applied himself 
untiringly. But, all at once, he began to realize 
what a delusion he had labored under : he perceived 
that the men selected to fill positions of the highest 
responsibility, were but human beings after all ; while 
the underlings, with whom were intrusted the un- 
developed noddles for expansion, proved themselves 
to be mere bunglers, lacking in everything that was 
necessary for their task. It soon became plain to 
him that great results were not, in themselves, in- 
duced by any such artificial forcing process. So his 

ardor began to cool, and instead of pursuing beaten 

14 
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tracks which often had to be retraced, and charging 
his mind with the theories of others, he branched 
out on his own account and began to theorize himself. 
As may be imagined, he fell conspicuously near 
the foot of his class ; and, indeed, he began seriously 
to consider dropping out altogether, for he had mis- 
givings about the advantages secured at best. None 
the less, the value of experience was plainly felt, 
and so he continued on in a half-hearted sort of a 
way, trying to separate the dross from the golden 
nuggets, imbibing little that was nutritious, much 
that was unwholesome, — fretting his mind over un- 
attainable things. Of his companions little is to be 
said. He lived solitary amidst the crowd of stu- 
dents, rarely entering into their every-day affairs, 
now and then stirring up a heated discussion 
amongst them, or bringing down their wrath upon 
his head by some act of iconoclasm. 

At the beginning of his first summer vacation, it 
happened that Sidney drifted back to the home 
upon the hill where he had spent so large a part of 
his existence. There had been no invitations offered 
him to visit at a sea-side home or amongst the 
mountains, though he had heard many such invita- 
tions given by his classmates between themselves; 
he had invited no one to his own home. During 
the first few days after his return, a sense of 
extreme loneliness came over him; he wandered 
over the old familiar paths, but for him they seemed 
to have lost their former pleasures. Commerce 
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had begun to encroach on some of his favorite 
spots; the old ship-yard had disappeared, and of 
his old friends he could learn but little. A feeling 
of restlessness came over him ; he could not interest 
himself in study; he could not content himself in 
roaming over beaten tracks. He began to think 
seriously of travel. 

But very much as usual, Sidney's plans were the 

sport of circumstance. Upon an invitation from 

Mr. Bernon, he became one of a very merry party 

bound on a somewhat extended cruise in that 

gentleman's yacht. Two days after the start was 

made, however, he was striding homeward from the 

ferry, beside this same Mr. Bernon, in disconsolate 

silence. They had left Miss Lena pouting in the 

doorway on their departure, for she had taken 

mortal offense because ladies had not been included 

'\ri the party. But all this was forgotten when she 

perceived them thus unexpectedly returning, and, 

divining that something had happened, she ran and 

threw herself into her father's arms with great show 

of emotion. It was only a trifling accident, which 

had temporarily disabled the yacht, Mr. Bernon 

endeavored to explain, and none of the party had 

been exposed to any danger. His description of the 

^contretemps, however, served only to heighten her 

G^ccitement ; she grew hysterical, and, between her 

Sobs, began to praise Heaven for her father's miracu- 

lc>\is preservation. 

Miss Lena had given Sid scarcely a glance, seem- 
irig to ignore his presence ; but Sid, standing mutely 
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by and looking about him, had chanced to espy no 
other than cousin Barbara in the near background, 
and was slyly studying this young woman. 

" Why, Barbara ! '* exclaimed Mr. Bernon, per- 
ceiving his niece, " I am most delighted to see you. 
So you have, at last, consented to visit us in our 
country home." 

But Lena gave her cousin no chance to reply. 

" It is not consent at all," she said quickly ; " for 
I had to go myself to her home and bring her here 
bodily. She would only listen to me when I ex- 
plained to her that I was all alone and her company 
was indispensable." 

Sidney heard Miss Barbara make some reply to 
this, but the young rogue was too busy noting how 
the color came and went in her face to pay it 
much attention. Whether she were pretty or not 
he could not quite decide ; certainly she was very 
different in her looks from her cousin, and during 
his young life he had learned to regard this majestic 
creature as a standard of feminine beauty. He had 
heard Lena speak of her cousin, though only in a 
casual way, and the thought flitted through his 
mind why he had never met her here before. Just 
then, glancing about him, he happened to catch 
Miss Lena's eye, and he detected a look on her 
part, or thought he did, that set him thinking a bit. 

** You are welcome, my niece, most welcome. 
You shall stay here as long as you see fit, and when 
you begin to weary of us all, you can call the car- 
riage and have it take you where you will.' 



»» 
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It was Mr. Bernon who spoke ; deep-lunged, 
robust, and happy Mr. Bernon — Mr. Bernon, who 
wished everybody to enjoy life to its full as he did 
himself, and who would have been offended did his 
guests not appear to be having the best of time. 
He was the perfect type of a successful man of busi- 
ness. He said that he had been between the stones 
of the mill, and had come through all the better for 
it ; he had succeeded where other men had gone 
under; only now he held that, at his time of life, 
it was his business to let troubles alone, to keep 
himself in good health, and never to worry about 
anything, but to rest tranquilly on the fruits of his 
labors. He was no more nor less than an untamed 
lion, and the lion always had his portion. It had 
been his way in business life, and the precaution 
was not omitted in private affairs. At his own 
state dinners he monopolized the conversation, and 
any guest who ever attempted anything of the sort 
on his own part, was sure never to be given another 
opportunity. Just so he made his presence felt 
wherever he happened to be ; and particularly was 
it the case upon his yacht, in which he prided him- 
self much, so that often his sailing-master was put 
to his wits* end to concede one thing, and, for the 
general safety, to carry out another. 

Of course Mr. Bernon had to tell the story of the 
accident himse^'; and he made a good one of it, 
with Sid acti*^ as prompter, so that he did not go 
astray as *»y detail. The two young women gave 
him tblli^dutiful attention, expressing their feelings 
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in suitable adjectives; and when everything had 
been said, they hastened to their rooms to prepare 
themselves for the evening. Sidney was going to 
take himself homeward at this, but when he started 
to make the move, his host suddenly exploded with 
a good round oath, declaring in very plain terms 
that he would not undertake to entertain those two 
young women by himself for the world ; so there 
was left the young man no alternative but to remain 
where he was. 

At supper, at the table, with Miss Barbara for a 
vis-h'ViSy Sidney was afforded a good opportunity 
for further studying that young person's features, 
which he made the best of, no doubt. He man- 
aged to address a few words to her during the meal, 
but it was Lena who always looked after the con- 
versation when her father did not feel inclined to, 
and she took good care that her cousin should not 
be bored by the prate of this young pepper-corn. 

They went out into the arbor together after sup- 
per, and sat there in the gathering darkness until 
the moon came up and its beams began to glisten 
on the waters of the bay. It was no great while 
before Ambrose joined them, coming over from 
home ; and then Mr. Bernon withdrew, much to the 
relief of the others, and quite contrary to his usual 
custom. So the young people c%tted together in 
the moonlight, pleasantly enough, Vaying the same 
things over again that have been kid generation 
after generation since speech was firsTsStKranted to 
the human species. A walk was presently^^ oosed, 
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and Ambrose at once offered his arm to Lena, so 
for Sid there was nothing left to do but offer a like 
civility to her cousin Barbara; and then they saun- 
tered away towards the water's edge. 

As to what these two said, walking thus together, 
it matters little. Scarcely a word at first, in truth. 
Barbara very appropriately remarked something 
about the moonlight, and Sid, with all the ver- 
dancy of a young fledgeling, declared that it was 
heavenly ; so in the silence that ensued on the part 
of his companion, he suddenly perceived the snare 
into which he had been thus easily entrapped, and 
consequently felt most foolish. They did, how- 
ever, find something to talk about in no great 
while ; indeed, they became so absorbed in an ex- 
change of ideas that they ceased to hear the mur- 
mur of the waves lapping the rocks at their feet, 
and they forgot about the two people who had 
wandered on ahead of them — forgot, almost, the 
calm and pensive moon shedding its silver beams 
upon the dimpling water and peopling the land and 
sea with wondrous imagery. 

They were interrupted, at length, in their abstrac- 
tion, by Lena, who came walking towards them, 
followed by Ambrose close behind. " It is very 
late," she exclaimed ; " I had forgotten all about 
the time. We must hurry home at once." And 
then with a haughty air that seemed to embody 
in it a very evident snub, she turned abruptly from 
her escort, who had come to her side, and taking 
Sid by the arm, led him away, leaving Mr. Ambrose 
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no alternative but to offer his arm to Barbara and 
follow them as gracefully as he could. 

The ladies were escorted to their abiding place, 
and then uncle and nephew were left to pursue 
their bosky pathway homeward, by themselves. 
Believe it, these two would have been most glad 
to have gone their own way alone, though they 
walked along the road, side by side, giving no 
sign by act or word to suggest that anything but 
the most amicable feelings existed between them, 
even exchanging commonplaces as they went. AH 
seemed peaceable enough with them, and yet — and 
yet the merest accident, the least breath, and what 
a desperate time might not there have been upon 
that solitary pathway! what a tragedy to set the 
local printing-presses afire! to set the people's ■ 
tongues a-wagging for a day ! 




CHAPTER XXIII. 



TWO OPINIONS. 



" Mr. Forrester's picture scarcely does him jus- 
tice," Barbara said to her cousin that quiet sum- 
mer's evening as the two were leisurely preparing 
themselves for bed. 

" His picture does not betray his rude manners," 
responded Lena captiously. She had just loosened 
her hair, and she stood combing it in the moonlight, 
by the open window, for their candles were un- 
lighted. Giving a quick toss of her head as she 
spoke, she flung the long tresses over her shoulder 
with a rapid movement of her bare arms, and then 
she went on with her combing, and held a persistent 
silence that indicated a disinclination to discuss the 
subject. 

" Do you consider his manners rude? " said Bar- 
bara, after a little, throwing herself on a lounge 
near her cousin and watching her admiringly. 

" I do, most assuredly," Lena answered, with 
another toss of the luxuriant tresses and another 
relapse into silence. 

" He did not impress me that way this evening," 
Barbara rejoined after a moment, languidly stretch- 
ing herself at full length. 
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" That might easily be ; you have not had a 
chance to observe his conduct as yet. When he is 
in company, he never seems to know what to do with 
himself ; he becomes perfectly dumb all at once, and 
acts as if he were half-witted. Sometimes I grow 
quite beside myself with him, and feel ashamed for 
allowing him to be present. At his home he is con- 
sidered one of the most unhappily constituted of 
people, being always in trouble with some one of 
the family. And you know a person's home life is 
the true test of character, after all.'* 

" It seems to me that he is perhaps a little too 
frank, at least, for his own good. Certainly he con- 
trasts strongly with his uncle, whose manners are 
most courtly. I should imagine that this one would 
be by far the more popular of the two ; and yet I 
mistrust men who are always striving for effect." 

*' I don't know," said Lena, yawning. " They are 
both odd men, very different from those one meets 
every day. Father encourages Mr. Forrester, 
although he is not the sort of man father is gener- 
ally drawn to. Mr. Kempton is far more to his lik- 
ing—but Mr. Kempton needs no encouragement ; 
he has constituted himself a visitor to this house- 
hold of his own accord." 

Lena resumed her discouraging silence, so Barbara 
gave up the effort of securing any confidence from 
her in regard to these two men, and she remained 
lazily upon the sofa, reflecting over the events of the 
evening, while her cousin went on moodily with her 
preparations for bed. Barbara, as is already known, 
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had had no little experience with men of different 
types, — she often induced a moody silence on the 
part of her cousin, though quite unwittingly, by 
mentioning an acquaintance with some person more 
or less distinguished, — but this young man inter- 
ested her as none of the others had. She would 
have spoken rapturously of him, as she had started 
to do, had not she been suppressed by Lena ; not, 
however, in any sentimental way be it understood, 
for her own remoteness precluded any such idea ; 
she would have expressed herself enthusiastically, 
as one might over a bright jewel or an interesting 
bit of mechanism ; the thought of ever meeting him 
again did not even occur to her. There were too 
many things that concerned her young existence 
more. 

But Barbara was to remain for a short while with 
her cousin ; the visit was affording her a much-needed 
rest, and she yielded more than anything else to her 
mother^s persuasion. As for Sidney Forrester, his 
plans were still in an embryo state, though he had 
spoken to Barbara that first evening of his purpose 
to travel. During those idle summer days there 
was little entertainment for him in his own home, 
and, like most of his kind, he went to seek it in 
other pathways. One pretext after another was 
found to take him to the Bernon domicile ; it be- 
came very much a matter of course, this going 
thither. 

Mr. Ambrose was a conspicuous figure here at 
this time, and the insinuating tones and soft shad- 
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ings of courteous manners were never found want- 
ing in him ; yet, in the close intimacy of country 
life, they might not have entirely concealed from a 
close observer the man's true nature. The imperi- 
ous Lena received his chief attention, however, and 
they made a splendid looking pair together ; one 
could have heard the servants whispering amongst 
themselves as to the outcome. The fair cousin 
was left with the burden of Sidney Forrester on 
her hands; and, after all, what more satisfactory 
arrangement could have been made ? 

Never was joyous romance more favored with 
bright skies and balmy breezes. The weather con- 
tinued fair, and they kept out of doors much of the 
time, now riding on horseback over the hills, now 
driving in the family carriage together ; sometimes 
taking long walks through the forest or by the 
water's edge, or, at evening, boating upon the bay 
in the moonlight, if the water was still. Ah, what 
inspiration here for roseate dreams ! what oppor- 
tunities to discover the exquisite delights of such 
acquaintanceship ! 

Be this as it may, during these days, if Lena had 
ever in her life been willful, she showed it to a 
marked degree. Her father, easy going, ever mind- 
ful of his own comfort, was forced to yield to her in 
all things ; and for the men, they had to come and 
go at her beck and call, doing things that chivalry 
required of them, though often made to wince. 
Ambrose was unremitting in his devotions to her, 
but there were many times when she would turn 
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from him with an abruptness too apparent not to 
be observed, and take up with the patient Sidney. 
Such caprices, it was plain, penetrated to the man's 
innermost self ; and each time the sickly hue of a 
forced smile would tinge his features, making them 
express more plainly than words could, his confi- 
dence in himself and his knov/ledge of womankind. 
However, Sidney took nothing to himself on this 
account, which was quite natural in a man not in- 
ordinately vain. It was her coquetting, he would 
say to himself, and he strove to make the best of 
the situation with acts of gallantry ; but all such 
byplay did not sweeten the relationship of uncle 
and nephew, deep and blinding as was the vanity of 
the former. 

Perhaps, during this time, their favorite pastime 
was equestrian exercise. Barbara, who was not 
inexperienced in this, was provided with a quiet 
animal ; Ambrose had his own mount ; and Sidney, 
being in favor with Mr. Bernon's equerry, on account 
of some feat of horsemanship, had the choice of the 
stable. One afternoon, after a long gallop, and 
while they were descending a short hill, the animal 
which Ambrose rode, being none too strong-kneed, 
went down, and most completely too, upon a very 
dusty road. A sudden cloud rising from the earth, 
and what a marvelous transformation as horse and 
rider floundered to their feet! One side of the 
animal was turned completely white, from a bright 
bay, with a well-nigh ineffaceable coat of dust, 
and his master appeared in perfect accord. Sidney, 
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always alert, was on the ground beside his uncle 
in an instant ; but for his pains, Ambrose made a 
motion to strike at him with his riding-whip. It 
was the merest suggestion of such an act, indeed, 
though enough to betray the man's true feelings, 
and probably Sid was the only one to perceive it. 
However, he pretended not to notice it, and, seeing 
that Ambrose was not injured materially, he com- 
menced to brush off the dust from the horse ; but 
at this point Miss Lena, who, for a moment after 
the sudden commotion of the fall, had been unable 
to control her spirited animal, came riding up, 
and, finding that no harm had been done, began to 
laugh immoderately at the spectacle Ambrose pre- 
sented. 

Mr. Ambrose forced something of a laugh himself, 
and attempted to brush the dust from his cloth- 
ing, but with little effect. Galled to desperation 
by Lena's hilarity, he seized his horse's reins from 
Sid, who had caught the animal before it had had 
time to escape; and then, with an oath, he brought 
his whip down heavily upon its shoulder. He tried 
to mount, but the horse had become so excited that 
he would not stand for him a moment ; after several 
attempts, — Lena laughing wickedly at him all the 
time, — he caught the pommel of his saddle and 
made a desperate spring. Alas! in his excitement 
he exerted too much force, and over he went on the 
other side, as if vaulting a high fence, down in a 
heap into the dust again, while away went his horse at 
the top of his speed, galloping madly towards home. 
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It was nearly five miles, the distance they had 
come, and for a moment it looked as if Ambrose 
would have to return on foot as best he could, or, 
what was more likely, Sidney, and perhaps both 
of them, unless Ambrose could have kept his seat 
on Sidney's horse, which was somewhat doubtful. 
Fortunately, however, that animal was the fleetest 
of thoroughbreds, and Sidney, springing into the 
saddle, and starting in hot pursuit, soon caught the 
runaway and led him back in triumph. 

" There is your steed for you," called Lena in a 
provoking tone ; and, turning then, she gave reins to 
her horse and went galloping away, with Barbara 
following close behind. So Mr. Ambrose at last 
consented to have his horse held for him until he 
regained his seat in the saddle. He succeeded in 
good time, thanks to Sidney's assistance ; and then, 
digging his spurs angrily into his horse's sides, he 
darted away, at a dangerous pace, to overtake the 
two young women, now fast disappearing over the 
brow of the hill. 

Sidney did not mope or fret these days, or indulge 
in spiteful acts, because he was left to play second 
parts in the great drama of life. These occasional 
meetings with Lena's cousin were a new experience 
to him. It was true he felt that the acquaintance- 
ship was likely to prove but a casual one, since she 
was so soon to go away, and they might never meet 
again ; but he did everything he could, neverthe- 
less, to improve it, and he found himself looking 
forward to seeing the young woman from day to 
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day, with no small degree of pleasure. They had 
thoughts in common, he had early discovered, and 
their strongly sensitive natures awakened to similar 
impressions, so that they had known many griefs 
and pleasures that were akin, even though their 
lives had been passed under different skies and 
widely different circumstances. He led her, one 
day, into a confession of some secret sorrow, and 
then he told her about having known something 
himself of grief and care ; but she laughed a little 
lightly at the idea, as if she doubted the possibility 
of this being so, and she told him that real suffering 
came when the wolves were howling at the door, and 
we saw our loved ones perishing within from cold 
and want. Sid grimly replied that starvation some- 
times even stalked within the walls of plenty; he 
even hinted at some experiences of his own in this 
regard. 

It was strange how he gave her his confidence, 
for never before with anyone, had he broken his stu- 
dious reserve in all matters that concerned himself; 
and it was such a short acquaintance too. How- 
ever, they did not dwell long on their own troubles, 
for they were not of repining natures. They dab- 
bled in philosophy and metaphysics, after the man- 
ner of young people inclined to be introspective; 
and Sid found that his fair companion had perused 
some serious works by learned authors, so profitably, 
that she was able to converse intelligently upoa 
them to a degree that made him feel sensitive 
because he had not been more studious himself. 
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More than one resolve was made on these occasions 
by the young man to improve his reading in the 
future. 

They were all seated out in the arbor together 
one day, shortly after luncheon. Ambrose and Sid- 
ney had come over very much as usual, the latter pre- 
ceding the former by some few minutes. Nothing 
very much was being said, and they rested there 
lazily enough, watching the busy artery of com- 
merce flowing before them ; but it made Miss Lena 
restless, such idleness, and presently she suggested 
that they should go for a sail upon the bay. 

The yacht had not yet been repaired after the 
wreck, and only a smaller craft was to be had ; so 
the suggestion called forth a protest from Ambrose. 
It was quite too rough to venture, he declared ; he 
had just come over from the city on the ferry, and 
had had a better opportunity for observing the con- 
dition of the water. But Lena ruled that house- 
hold, and she insisted that they should go, whether 
or no. As for Sidney, he saw no objections, having 
made a careful survey of the sky and satisfied him- 
self that the weather was favorable. 

They set sail as merry as could be, with Mrs. Bar- 
tram, a convenient adoption of the Bernons, pressed 
into the service as matron of the party; and all 
were enjoying the gentle motion of the boat and 
the exhilarating sea-breeze to the full. They proved 
excellent sailors, and even Mr. Ambrose entered into 
the spirit of it, now that the boat had gotten under 
way and seemed to carry easily. Dropping down 
15 
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the bay before a fresh breeze, with the last of the 
ebb tide flowing swiftly, they were carried a good 
distance towards the harbor's mouth before they 
realized it ; but Sidney, always on the alert, soon 
saw that they had gone quite far enough, and there- 
upon he whispered something to Lena, when she 
immediately advised their returning. Ambrose was 
steering the craft at the time, — he was pugna- 
ciously determined to do this, much to the con- 
cern of Sidney, — and he felt so satisfied with his 
performance that he wanted to continue further; 
however, a significant glance from Sidney made 
Lena speak so decidedly that he could do nothing 
but concede this point. The two men brought the 
boat round into the wind, and they stood away, 
close-hauled, dancing over the waves at a lively 
rate ; soon the tide began to set in from the ocean, 
and, before many moments had passed, a heavy sea 
was thrown up, and the wind appeared to freshen a 
bit. The craft was a stanch one, and the young 
people grew all the merrier as it began to rise and 
plunge more heavily in the waves. The women put 
their wraps about them, and only laughed at the 
spray that every now and then was thrown over 
them. 

All went well for a time; but, with the wind 
increasing each moment, soon it grew so wet that 
they were forced to seek shelter in the little apology 
for a cabin which the craft possessed. Sidney now 
began to have some anxious feelings ; for Ambrose^ 
obstinate still, was making the sorriest work of sail^ 
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ing imaginable, and he was forced to exert the 
utmost caution with the sails, in order to prevent 
disaster in the puffs of wind that, now and then, 
descended upon them. Lena was quick to take in 
the situation, watching them from the cabin ; but 
she did not express herself, though more than 
one significant glance was exchanged with Sid. 
Indeed, in the face of danger, there was a twinkle 
in her eyes, suggestive of merry thoughts. She 
believed that things would right themselves, for 
she had observed that the bold skipper was growing 
deathly pale. 

Sure enough, Mr. Ambrose, soon after this, was 
seen to abandon his post of duty very suddenly. 
The inevitable sickness had at length seized upon 
him, and he was quite overcome ; not even his 
extreme vanity could sustain him now, though he 
had borne up bravely for so long. He sank into 
the scuppers with a moan of pain. 

Sidney sprang to take his place at the helm, very 
glad now to secure the management of the boat ; 
for the wind was growing more and more unsteady, 
and he was noticing a dark cloud rising threaten- 
ingly in the western sky. Presently a faint thunder 
peal was distinctly heard, and with this Mr. Ambrose 
struggled to his feet and made a move along the 
unsteady deck, as if it were his purpose to resume 
Ws post at the helm once more ; but just then the 
l>oat gave a sudden lurch — whether the helmsman 
was responsible for this, it will not do to state — and 
a big wave coming aboard, in trying to avoid it, he 
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stumbled and went headforemost down the cabin 
hatchway, landing all in a heap directly at Lena's 
feet. Good fortune spared his bones, however, and, 
getting himself right side up with the assistance of 
the ladies, he began calling out excitedly for Sidney 
to signal for help ; but, fortunately, he made no 
further effort to intrude his nautical prowess in the 
working of the craft, seeming contented to remain 
where he was, holding on for dear life all the while, 
as indeed it was necessary for him to do. 

It was ugly work for the next few miles, beating 
right into the teeth of the wind, and more than one 
big wave came angrily aboard. Sidney would have 
been glad to have shortened sail, but the craft was 
standing up bravely, and as he watched the dark 
clouds and vivid lightning flashes, and heard the 
thunder booming more loudly each minute, he real- 
ized how valuable every moment was. One more 
tack brought them well in shore, in sight of their 
anchorage, and Mr. Ambrose, who had meanwhile 
put his head out of the cabin, now gave a loud shout 
of joy ; but they came about again, and stood away 
from the land — which quickly turned his joy into 
utmost alarm. Perhaps it was foolhardiness on 
Sidney's part, thus to leave a sheltering shore in the 
face of a bursting storm, but he understood pretty 
well the indications of the sky ; and, sure enough, 
coming once more about, they quickly ran in and 
came up to their moorings in the best of form. Nor 
was it a bit too soon ; for hardly had the sails been 
loosened, when a puff of wind through the tangled 
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ragging set them flapping madly, and caused the 
boat to careen as if everything were standing. The 
storm burst with all the fury generated of a heated 
midsummer term, and it was no gentle task for the 
next little while, securing the sails and putting the 
craft in shape to breast the gale. All was at length 
made snug, however, and poor Sidney, drenched to 
the skin with the pelting rain, was able to seek the 
shelter of the cabin. 

Were there no poetry in a storm, did not the 
presence of danger lend excitement, where would 
one be found to brave the perils of the deep? 
With a stanch craft and an open sea, who cares 
for the brawling tempest? It might have seemed a 
great hardship to be pent up in such small quarters 
through that angry storm; but there were brave 
hearts and adventurous spirits amongst the party, 
and the lively pitching of the vessel at her cable 
only served to exhilarate their feelings. 

All, however, was not well with Sidney, and, of 
course. Miss Barbarji was the one to discover this. 
His hand was lacerated badly by a rope, and then, 
too, one finger was broken ; so she must dress the 
wound, though he assured her that it was of no 
consequence whatever. He hated to have a great 
fuss made over him, but the sympathies of the 
ladies were offered unsparingly, and were not to be 
avoided ; there was nothing for it but to treat the 
matter as lightly as possible: and the soft touch 
of those deft fingers, as the young woman bound 
her dainty handkerchief about his hand, and the 
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sweet pleasure of having her so near to him, seemed 
some slight compensation after all. Even was it 
so when at last he helped her into the boat that 
came from shore to take them off after the storm 
had abated ; even so when, in the carriage which 
Mr. Bernon had brought down to meet them, they 
were proceeding homeward, and he sat beside her. 

He would have given much to have had Miss 
Lena hold her peace in regard to himself that after- 
noon, but she must sing his praises most need- 
lessly on every opportunity. So persistent was she 
in making a hero of him at the expense of Mr. 
Ambrose, that it appeared to be done not entirely 
without design, as if she would bring two rivals 
together in settlement, for once and all, of their 
natural differences, with glorious entertainment for 
herself. However, Mr. Ambrose took it all in good 
part, apparently, laughing it off as he was well able 
to do when everything was in his own favor. It 
was all on account of that unfortunate mal de 
mer ; so he came in for a share of their sympathy, 
if his nephew received all the praise. At last the 
two apostles of silence were faring homeward, 
seated side by side in the family coach ; no silence 
more profound was ere maintained by sculptured 
marble. 





CHAPTER XXIV. 

AN UNEXPECTED GUEST. 

Next evening Sidney called to inquire after 
the health of the ladies, thinking they might have 
suffered some ill effects from the exposure they 
had undergone on the previous afternoon. He 
found Lena on the porch with her father, but her 
cousin was nowhere visible; and, as he seated him- 
self after the usual formalities were gone through 
with, the thought passed across his mind that she 
had, perhaps, returned to her home. 

"You have secured an admirer in my niece, Sid- 
ney," said Mr. Bernon, in his usual abrupt way, 
and very stupidly the young man thought, 

" Indeed," he replied, " I cannot but feel deeply 
honored that so charming a young woman should 
choose to give me a moment's thought." 

" That's right, Sid," rejoined Mr. Bernon ; " charm- 
ing is the word. I had no idea that I had so clever 
a niece. The next time she comes to pay us a visit, 
I will see that she makes a longer stay." 

Sid was led, very innocently, by Mr. Bernon's 
words, so readily uttered, to speak of Miss Barbara's 
admirable qualities; and, indeed, he showed more 
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enthusiasm on the subject than was quite wise in 
polite society. He had not noticed Miss Lena while 
speaking, and that person offered no opinion her- 
self ; after a little, however, he woke from his 
abstraction and addressed a remark to her. 

It met with a curt response that would have quite 
taken aback a person less familiar with her various 
moods. He, however, thought so little of it that 
he ventured another remark, but this was treated 
with the adverb of affirmation so very coldly that 
he had not the courage again to speak to her; and 
he began to finger the bandage on his wounded hand 
uneasily. Her conduct was a little pronounced, he 
thought, but then it was her privilege to be rude. 
Plainly she was in no humor for conversation, and 
yet it seemed to him that she might, at least, have 
made some inquiry about his injured hand, which 
had caused him no little pain during the past twenty- 
four hours, which was then paining him consider- 
ably ; but no interest in this, even, was shown. 

Mr. Ambrose came, after a little, and she bade 
him welcome with unusual warmth, it seemed to 
Sid. She spoke to him gayly, and appeared to forget 
all about her moodiness. Was she, then," interested 
\v\ this person, and had a shadow been cast upon his 
reputation by the performances of the afternoon 
before ? Yet, in this case, how were her wild actions 
of that time to be accounted for? Surely, she could 
never treat a man for whom she had the least re- 
gard, in the manner she did. However it might be, 
he began to feel most uncomfortable in his present 
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situation, for even Mr. Bernon had taken the cue 
from his daughter, and was treating him with cold- 
ness. He gladly would have withdrawn at once, 
but it was not in his nature to have shown them 
that he noticed their conduct ; so a very uncomfort- 
able hour was spent in the society of Mrs. Bartram, 
of whose extreme dullness he had a wholesome 
dread. At a convenient moment, when it appeared 
perfectly proper to do so, he took his leave, and 
walked gloomily homeward. 

Next day Sidney started northward on a tour 
which occupied several weeks, and when, finally, he 
returned, he learned through the gossip of the serv- 
ants that Miss Bernon and her father had set sail 
for the European continent. He now found it 
gloomy enough at home with nothing to occupy his 
mind ; studying was tried in several different direc- 
tions, and with little result, during those enervating 
days of summer ; one or two fitful attempts at out- 
of-door amusements were made, but the power of 
enjoyment here seemed to have been blunted for 
some reason, and the keen zest of former days could 
not be awakened : deep, haunting desires ever were 
present, which nothing would satisfy, which he him- 
self was altogether unable to define. 

His twenty-first birthday came and went, but the 
occasion was marked by no event of importance. 
It was true there had been the question of his in- 
heritance, but this had been disposed of in a few 
words ; and arriving at man's estate otherwise 
effected him but little. As to the first important 
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matter, uncle Ambrose had explained about the 
investments, and had showed very easily how it 
would have been disadvantageous to have had a 
settlement then. Sidney saw the harm of filling his 
head full of money matters while he still had his 
studies at college to pursue ; and, anyhow, he had 
such a deep contempt for these things that he was 
glad to let the responsibility rest on shoulders other 
than his own, especially as his uncle had been so 
punctual in his remittances, and appeared to be 
quite responsible. 

Another term at the university brought no achieve- 
ments on his part to offset his former bad showing, 
but he was still mindful enough to keep within 
the danger limit, which for him was easy enough. 
There was one person, during this term, with whom 
he condescended to companionship — a young man 
somewhat older than himself, Trevis by name, who 
had come from some unimportant western college, 
entering for the sophomore year here. It may have 
been that he found a bond of sympathy in the fact 
that, like himself, this one was avoided by his 
fellow-students, even though in this particular case 
it was on account of extreme inertia and seeming 
dullness. The acquaintanceship did not extend, 
however, to an exchange of confidences; neither one 
of them ever spoke of his personal affairs to the 
other ; this all-important subject seemed to have no 
place amongst their thoughts. But more weighty 
topics, strange to say, were often discussed, and 
each other's different opinions ascertained; they 
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became more or less noted in the college for a 
stubborn adherence in the matter of unexplained 
things, each to a separate theory of his own, held to 
have been evolved out of his life experiences : the 
one was a doctrine of natural laws and forces and 
supreme indifference, the other of supreme evil. 

When the Christmas holidays began, they came 
down on the train together, for Trevis was to spend 
the time in town with some relatives. His home 
was in an inland city, far distant, he explained ; and 
when they were parting he handed Sidney a card 
bearing the address of these people. 

"Come and see me, if you have nothing better on 
hand to do,** he said. And Sidney thanked him, 
saying that he would be glad to, though he felt 
at the same time there was little likelihood of his 
doing so. It was a college friendship, and, in his 
despondent way, he was half superstitious about 
extending it further. 

However, one evening he was strolling about the 
streets, and quite at a loss to know what to do with 
himself. The places of amusement, true enough, 
were all in full glitter and brightness to attract the 
wanderer, but he had some sensitive notions about 
appearing in these places alone, where he would be 
certain to meet some of his classmates, and to return 
to the Kempton residence, with all its depressing 
associations, was not the most inspiring alternative. 
It was a dilemma to which he was well accustomed, 
though to-night an unusual degree of recklessness 
was excited thereby ; so, when by chance happen- 
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ing to find his friend's card in his pocket, and ascer- 
taining that the house where he was visiting was 
not far distant, he concluded, for want of a better 
purpose, to wander into that neighborhood just to 
see what sort of a place it was. 

He knew it to be one of the older streets of the 
town, that had been abandoned pretty much by 
everyone making any pretense at keeping in the 
swim of fashion; and, as he walked along, the fact 
became plain to his mind that these relatives of 
Trevis*s must be people in quite moderate circum- 
stances. However, for this very reason, when he 
came before the particular house to which the 
card directed him, he hesitated for a moment, 
and then boldly resolved to stop and inquire for 
Trevis. 

The stones of the stairway seemed loose under 
his feet as he stepped upon them, and the handle 
of the bell acted in an awkward way when he 
pulled it ; while the railing, as he leaned against it 
to await the result, trembled perceptibly. In all 
this was told the old story of the grasping landlord 
and the impecunious tenant, and yet it suited his 
humor all the more. The door opened clumsily, 
with creak and groan — but who was this young 
person ? Not an ordinary waiting-maid, certainly. 

"Why, Miss Yarrington !** exclaimed Sid, recog- 
nizing the unmistakable features in the dim light of 
the hallway. 

Miss Yarrington was less able to determine who 
the speaker was, owing to the darkness without. 
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The voice, however, sounded familiar, and a second 
glance satisfied her on this point. 

"Mr. Forrester,** she said with slight emphasis, 
her face betraying embarrassment. And Sidney, 
taken aback by this unlooked-for situation, per- 
ceived that some explanation was necessary. 

" I was not aware that you lived here,** he said. 
"I came to call on a friend of mine, a Mr. Trevis 
by name, having been directed to this number, if I 
do not mistake.** 

" You have not gone far astray,** she rejoined. 
" Mr. Trevis is visiting us here. He happens, how- 
ever, to be out just at present, I am sorry to say. 
But will you not come in and wait for him ? We 
expect him to return shortly.** 

He had no objection to waiting, if Miss Yarring- 
ton were quite sure that Mr. Trevis would not be 
long away, though he did not wish to intrude. 
Unfortunately, Miss Yarrington could only avow of 
this as belonging to the things of possible occur- 
rence ; she thought, however, that it might be worth 
his while to prove the question for himself if he could 
spare the time. This last Mr. Forrester believed he 
could do, and, accordingly, he entered the narrow 
little parlor and seated himself on one side, while 
Miss Yarrington took up a position close to the 
opposite wall. 

**I did not know,'* said Barbara, "that my cousin 
had ever made your acquaintance.** 

** Nor I that my friend was related to you,'* Sid 
replied laconically. 
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"I remember he told me that he expected a 
friend to call, but when I asked him the name, he 
said it was Mr. Sphinxy Wiseowl. I inquired if 
that was his baptismal one, and he answered with 
some show of surprise that he really did not know. 
He never had heard any other, and he supposed that 
it must be." 

" It is my college sobriquety* remarked Sid with 
great soberness. ** I believe it was given me be- 
cause of my gravity of countenance and my con- 
versational deficiencies.** 

" The application is not quite clear,'* she re- 
sponded. 

" You would not have judged me, then, a man of 
few words.** 

" I had formed my opinions to the contrary.** 

** Indeed, that is not very flattering. I have 
always comforted myself with the thought that I 
was not a mere babbler.** 

*' Well, it is not always wise to sow one's opinions 
broadcast, for sometimes they may prove to be 
erroneous. My judgment in this instance is the 
result of rumor. I am led to fancy that you have 
said more, in the no very remote past, than is alto- 
gether consistent with a temperate spirit." 

It was some of Mr. Bernon's idle vaporings about 
Sidney and herself that had reached her ears, and 
her proud spirit was disturbed thereby. 

" I take exception to the error of opinion." 

** Then the subject had better be dismissed at 
once, for we can never come to any agreement." 
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Barbara spoke witheringly, and tossed her head with 
a haughtiness that Reminded one of her kinship to a 
certain young woman of our acquaintance; and with 
the evident intention of carrying out her sugges- 
tion, she added: "You are in my cousin's class, I 
presume." 

Sid responded in the affirmative; and a brief 
silence followed. 

" It is a good thing to have such an opportunity,** 
she pursued, after a moment, speaking with an air 
of thoughtfulness. " Do you know, I envy Harold 
for being able to follow a university course, and yet 
I feel that he does not half appreciate the advan- 
tages he enjoys. Of course, you will say it is pre- 
sumptuous on my part, but it is no vain wish ; I have 
often longedto attempt the higherwalks of learning." 

" I fear, after all, you would find them disappoint- 
ing," Sidney replied, putting on one of his wisest 
expressions; and immediately he burst forth into 
eloquence, and began to dilate upon the emptiness 
and vanity of it all. 

The young woman's castles, however, were not 
overthrown, not even made to tremble at their 
foundation, though his argument was specious and 
sweeping. So the conversation tripped lightly on 
amongst the mountain peaks while they were wait- 
ing for Trevis to return ; but he failed to put in 
an appearance, and Sidney allowed a much longer 
period of time to elapse before taking his departure 
than that laid down in the books for visits of 
formality. 
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He went away, promising to come and call on his 
friend another time, and this time he gave his word 
in the full confidence of so doing. Faithful to his 
word, he came again a few evenings later, and he 
would have been glad to pass a quiet evening in 
this humble home ; but on this occasion Trevis was 
present, and insisted on taking him out, so that he 
had no opportunity to exchange more than a word 
or two with Barbara. However, there was a pleas- 
ure even in such a small happening, and it was 
remembered long afterwards. It was the last 
they saw of each other for the time being, but he 
went back to college with some new thoughts of 
life. 

Returning home at Easter, he was walking out 
one afternoon, when his eyes were attracted by a 
fashionably attired young woman who was just 
entering her brougham. In a moment he realized 
that it was Lena Bernon ; and, as she had recognized 
him and half beckoned him to her, he stepped to the 
side of her carriage. She wanted to know why he 
had not been to call upon her, and he, with very 
little wisdom, gave as his reason that he had not 
known of her return from abroad. His answer 
caused her to ask with severity why he did not 
keep himself better informed regarding the move- 
ments of his friends. However, she would forgive 
him this time, and he might come to see her that 
evening, — which meant that further remissness on 
his part would be perilous. Directing her coachman 
then to drive on, the carriage rumbled away, leaving 
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the young man in a half dazed state at the sudden- 
ness of it all. 

That very same evening, alone together amidst 
the sensuous surroundings, in the soft light of the 
Berhons' magnificent parlors, Lena and Sidney 
talked together in staid, conventional tones. She 
had a deal to tell of her travels and the people 
whom she had met, while he did not lack for a fund 
of experiences to draw upon, on account of his col- 
lege life. He himself, however, dealt in generalities, 
being unconfiding, as usual; but she grew more and 
more confiding as her spirits warmed, and she was 
possessed of a goodly number of confidences which 
were too good to keep. Finally, she told him that 
it was his strongly sympathetic nature which made 
her like him ; she trusted him for his good sense, 
and for his natural reserve, — all of which was very 
flattering to Sid. Her frankness surprised him to 
no small degree, accustomed as he was to her ways. 

He had one particular to speak of concerning him- 
self, — that unexpected meeting with Barbara Yar- 
rington, — which he thought might interest her. He 
went on to relate the circumstance in detail, telling 
his story with no little show of enthusiasm ; and all 
the while she listened to him with evident interest. 

Then followed a moment's silence, which was first 

broken by Lena, who lifted her eyes upon Sid and 

spoke in an absent-minded way. She thought it 

curious that Harold and he should have become 

intimate ; and Sidney, in response, went on to give 

his reasons for the acquaintanceship at length. 
16 
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Lena, however, had fallen into a brown study, and 
was not heeding what he said. 

" Barbara and he seem to be very fond of one 
another," she remarked, interrupting. 

"They appear to be the best of friends," he re- 
joined. 

She said no more, growing suddenly abstracted 
again; and something seemed to tell him that she 
was not approving of his visiting her cousin, as if she 
understood their natures, and realized the danger 
of such acquaintanceship. Evidently she did not 
consider him a desirable person for her to know, 
and his heart was wounded at the thought. Well, 
it was all true, perhaps ; there were plenty of better, 
nobler men in the world who had no cloud upon 
their lives, and why should he intrude himself? 
The hour was growing late, and he rose to take his 
leave. " I must bid you good-evening," he said ; 
but her reply was chilling to an extreme degree. 
He left the house feeling heavy at heart. 





CHAPTER XXV. 

THE SILENT MAN ONCE MORE. 

The summer home of the Bernons again was open, 
and the family had taken up their residence for the 
season here. It was a beautiful June evening, and 
in the library the fair mistress of the place was seated 
before a table, while at her side stood Ambrose 
Kempton, the two being engaged in earnest con- 
versation. Before them, upon the table, a great 
number of drawings were spread, evidently archi- 
tects' plans, and then, too, there was a pile of 
documents suggestive of deeds of property, besides 
numerous sheets of paper covered with figures in- 
dicating mathematical calculations of some sort. 
The subject holding their attention was a great 
enterprise of a charitable nature which Miss Lena 
was planning to carry out — a hospital or a library, 
or the like. It had been a life-long dream with 
her; and in Mr. Kempton she found one who 
appeared to take a deep interest in her work, who 
claimed to have aspirations in a like direction, and 
who was wilHng to lend his good knowledge of 
finance, and whatever powers he had in other direc- 
tions, to further her plans in every way. 
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It was late in the evening before the work had 
all been gone over, and Lena permitted any relaxa- 
tion of their labors. How the subject was finally 
dismissed, and a matter so irrelevant introduced, is 
of little consequence. Certainly Mr. Ambrose led 
up to it in a most discreet and delicate manner. 

** They tell disagreeable stories about my mother," 
he said, throwing himself languidly into an easy 
chair. ** But all old people have their peculiarities, 
you know ; only with a woman of her wealth and 
position, these, of course, are magnified by the 
world. It is true that she is inclined to be strict in 
her money dealings, yet this is more a matter of 
habit than any thing else, and is not done from 
necessity ; for her income is so large that she spends 
but a portion of it annually. Her estate is increas- 
ing greatly year by year." Then, after a moment, 
musingly : *' Yes, my brother and I have a very 
bright future before us." 

** It is a beautiful thing to be rich," said Lena, 
turning from her work with a thoughtful expres- 
sion. ** At least the power that riches give can be 
applied to so many noble purposes ; and yet how 
few there are to whom this power is granted that 
do not shamefully misuse the gift." 

" That is indeed so. How many instances can 
we not name where the rewards granted for honest 
toil are turned to the most base account? As for 
myself, whatever money I may have acquired, 
whatever I may inherit in the future, it is my one 
wish to spend every dollar judiciously for the good 
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of others ; and I only pray that I may be permitted 
to keep my mental equipoise and judgment unto 
the last, so that not one single unit shall go to serve 
a wrong purpose." 

He paused for a moment, but Miss Lena made no 
response. She sat silently thinking, with her eyes 
fixed upon the floor before her, and presently he 
commenced to speak again. 

** Miss Lena,** he said, " it has been extremely 
gratifying to me to meet with a person having views 
so much in accordance with one's own as yours are. 
We have already accomplished much good work 
together ; and it appears to me, if we could but unite 
forces, still greater good could be accomplished.'* 

While he was speaking, Lena had lifted her eyes 
quickly, and she had regarded him intently ; but he 
had averted his own eyes at the same time.. Finish- 
ing his speech, however, he glanced at her boldly, 
and she, in turn, fixed her gaze upon the floor. 

" We could, indeed, accomplish great results with 
our combined fortunes. Great results, surely." 

She spoke the words absently, half to herself, 
and she leaned her elbows upon the table, and toyed 
with a ring on her finger ; hearing them, Ambrose 
bent forward, and seizing her hand in his own, 
pressed it to his lips. But at this presumption she 
started back and withdrew her hand with an air of 
haughtiness. 

" We were discussing money matters, I believe, 
Mr. Kempton," she said. 

" Yes ; but, Miss Lena, you do not understand me. 
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I mean that it should be for all time. To be brief, 
I ask you to become my wife.'* 

" Mr. Kempton, I understand you now perfectly. 
I can only say in reply that if, by chance, you have 
been led to this through any act of mine, I am sorry 
for it. With truthfulness I tell you, Mr. Kempton, 
that I have feelings of friendship for you, but I wish 
to assure you that I have no intention whatever of 
marrying anyone at the present time. Perhaps in 
this I am selfish ; but, be that as it may, with such 
ideas as I now have upon the subject, it would be 
wrong for me to enter into a contract of this kind.** 

" I can understand your feelings fully, Miss Lena,*' 
he replied, showing not the least dismay. "You 
recognize the responsibilities that marriage must 
bring upon you. You wish to taste more of the 
pleasures of the world, to make further conquest 
before you give up the freedom of single life. In- 
deed, you are too young as yet, and I have done 
wrong to have spoken thus to you ; I should have 
discerned your true wishes better. Miss Lena, may 
I ask you to permit the old friendship to go on 
between us as heretofore ? Let not this hasty ex- 
pression of my true passion for you part us here. 
I shall strive to keep under subjection these deeper 
feelings of my nature ; but as yet, I will not give up 
all hope, and I shall think of you always as the one 
woman whom I could wish to wed.** 

" If it is your choice, Mr. Kempton,** she answered 
with an air of weariness; "I can give you no en- 
couragement.** 
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He offered her his hand, bidding her good-evening 
with evident emotion ; and she took it in her own 
without showing the least sign of anything of the 
sort. 

" Good-evening,'* she responded coldly, standing 
like a statue ; and then he turned quickly from her 
and walked hurriedly from the house. 

He had been gone several moments before she 
stirred, but finally she gave a sudden start, and going 
to the table where the papers were lying, she hastily 
gathered them together; then carrying them to a 
desk that stood open in a corner by the wall, she 
tossed them in carelessly, and locked it. After 
this she moved about the room a little, now arrang- 
ing this ornament, now moving this piece of furni- 
ture to suit her fancy ; at last she threw herself into 
a chair, and for a few minutes lost herself in thought. 

A servant presently entered the room and engaged 
her in conversation regarding household matters, but 
she responded absent-mindedly. The woman, how- 
ever, had been her old nurse in days gone by, and 
was on more or less confidential terms with her ; so 
when the more commonplace subjects had been dis- 
posed of, she attempted a particular matter which 
involved the name of no other person than Mr. Sid- 
ney Forrester. 

" What about Mr. Forrester ? " inquired Lena 
weariedly. 

"Isn't it dreadful? They say it is some fever, 
and he is very low." 

You can't mean Sidney Forrester, Jane. 
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Why — ** Lena was going to say that if this were 
the case Ambrose would have told her; but for 
some reason she refrained. " When did you hear 
this ? " she added quickly. 

" I heard it from one of the servants who has 
just been here/* 

" He is very low, you say." 

"Very low indeed, ma*am." 

" Well, I am sorry to hear it,'* Lena answered 
with seeming coldness. She sat for a short while 
reflecting ; but all at once, perceiving the woman, 
she said quickly : " That will be all to-night, Jane ; 
you can tell Antoine that she may go to bed, as I 
will not need her this evening." 

She was left alone in the room at last, and she 
remained seated for a time without moving. The 
clock on the mantel struck a late hour, and then she 
gave a sudden start. " Pah ! '* she said with a sigh ; 
" it is a vain world." And, leaning forward, she 
bowed her head upon her hands. It was some 
moments before she stirred again, and when she 
lifted her -head, her face wore an anxious look. 
Finally she rose to her feet, and putting out the 
light herself, she stole softly to her room. 
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CHAPTER XXVL 



THE QUEEN ORDERS. 

Antoine was summoned to her mistress's apart- 
ment the next morning at a much earlier hour than 
was customary ; but when she entered the room 
Miss Lena was already up and partly dressed. 

** Mademoiselle is early," the maid ventured. 

But Mademoiselle's response was short and not 
at all encouraging. The patient young woman 
found her mistress fretful and captious, and her 
faint efforts at conversation were coldly received. 

Presently she was interrupted in the midst of 
some unimportant utterance. 

" What were you girls talking about with the 
farmer's boy before you came up-stairs?" Lena 
asked, addressing her maid, however, in her native 
tongue. 

"About Mr. Forrester," was the rejoinder; "the 
boy had just come from Mrs. Kempton's." 

*' Mr. Forrester is ill, I understand." 

" Very ill indeed. They say it is doubtful if he 
can recover." 

The mistress's utterances once more grew mono- 
syllabic, and as soon as her toilet was finished she 
left the room. 
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Lena did not go out to ride that morning, con- 
trary to her usual habit. She sat out upon the 
veranda for a while after breakfast, but she soon 
grew restless here ; and entering the house, she wan- 
dered about it from one room to another, as if not 
knowing quite what to do with herself. Towards 
noontime she made the cook prepare an appetizing 
dish, and then sent the butler with it to the 
Kemptons, instructing him to say that it was for 
Mr. Forrester, and to inquire for that person's 
health. 

The man brought back no encouraging news ; 
and soon after this she began to complain of head- 
ache. Lunch was served, but she refused to touch 
anything, and in a little while the butler was sent 
to fetch the doctor. After some delay that patient 
functionary arrived, and, having listened to her 
story with befitting seriousness, he commenced to 
write a prescription suitable to her case. 

" Doctor," she suddenly said, interrupting him, 
** I suppose you have seen the invalid next door. 
They say that his case is alarming.** 

The doctor had the patient under his treatment, 
and he assented to her statement with a look of 
seriousness. 

" Is there any person to look after his wants?" 
she pursued. " His grandmother is so old that I 
fear very much he will be left entirely to the care 
of the servants." 

" I have ordered a nurse for him ; but I think it 
doubtful if he gets one." 
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" That is what I fear myself/' Lena replied, show- 
ing no little concern. 

** They are queer people in that household/* re- 
marked the doctor with some warmth. Then his 
face grew cold, all at once ; and he said no more, as 
if he suddenly remembered that he was betraying 
professional secrets. Very soon after this he took 
his departure. 

When her father came home, late in the afternoon, 
she made him walk over to the Kemptons with her. 
Leaving him on the porch, she went in search of 
Marlot ; but very little was gained of an encourag- 
ing nature from that source. Ambrose presently 
appeared, and at once she led him aside. 

" Mr. Kempton,'* she said reprovingly, ** why has 
not a nurse been provided for your nephew ? " 

" Dear me ! " exclaimed Ambrose ; " has not that 
nurse arrived yet ? Why, I left word at the bureau 
several days ago to have one sent here at once.'* 

** Mr. Kempton,'* said Lena, in a very decided 
tone, ** I shall send Jane over here to nurse this 
young man. She has had experience with sick 
people, and knows just what to do.** 

** It is quite unnecessary,** responded Ambrose, 
looking embarrassed. " Sidney's case is not so crit- 
ical as to require such a sacrifice on your part. But 
whether or no, to-morrow I will see that he is pro- 
vided with a suitable attendant.** 

" To-morrow ! Will you have your nephew die 
of neglect in the mean time ? Sir, I insist that this 
woman be permitted to nurse Sidney during his ill- 
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ness ; and, furthermore, that her directions in regard 
to him be complied with in every particular. If 
you do not grant me this, you may have cause to 
regret it." 

Lena's face was flushed with excitement, and 
anyone seeing her would have realized, as did Am- 
brose, that she meant every word she said. As for 
Ambrose, his usually pale countenance grew paler 
by several degrees, and the veins upon his forehead 
began to swell noticeably; but otherwise he gave 
no sign of excitement. His manner was compla- 
cent. Of course Jane should be allowed to come, if 
Miss Lena thought it advisable ; he regretted that 
such a step had been made necessary; it was all on 
account of the servants' neglect fulness in not keep- 
ing him better informed, for he had been too much 
engrossed in business affairs to know the true state 
of the case. 





CHAPTER XXVII. 

THE SUBJECT OBEYS. 

No manacled slave ever submitted more meekly 
to his master than did Ambrose Kempton to the 
dictates of the woman whom he had come to regard 
as one that lie might marry advantageously. The 
throes of a wounded spirit must have been terrible 
to have borne, — and yet they may have been tem- 
porarily forgotten, as great pains are under great 
excitement, while still the prodigious task occupied 
Jiim of securing submission, on the part of his 
mother, to the unwarranted invasion of the house- 
hold by a servant of the Bernons. He did succeed 
in this, strange to say, though in lesser things he 
usually had controlled that lady's actions, in spite of 
herself, since his earliest days. It was accomplished, 
as had been many another result in the past, by a 
method peculiar to himself. 

And fortunate it was, indeed, for Sidney, that the 
tiurse Jane was permitted to care for him. In his 
wretched little chamber beneath the eaves of the 
house, he had lain unattended save by one of the 
maid-servants, and she had been able to devote to 
him only such a part of her time as she could take 
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from her regular work, unknown to the Madam. 
The doctor had been called, as a matter of precau- 
tion, to determine the nature of the malady, which 
might have been contagious, care having been taken 
by the Madam to include her own case in the visit ; 
but his directions had not been followed very par- 
ticularly, owing to the girl's ignorance and the diffi- 
culties under which she labored. Jane found the 
young man in the early stages of a consuming fever, 
delirious and unmanageable, and she assumed her 
r61e of nurse with a hearty good will. In the first 
place, it was seen that articles of actual necessity 
were absent from the room, and the maid was 
ordered to secure them at once, no matter from 
what source they came. Owen was dispatched to 
the village to make some purchases, while the cook 
was set to work preparing some appetizing dishes, 
suitable to the patient's needs. And it was strange 
how no opposition was met with ; even Mrs. Kemp- 
ton found herself under orders, yet did not offer any 
objections, retiring, instead, to her own sacred pre- 
cincts, from which she did not again come forth 
until the invading party had withdrawn. 

No easy task was it caring for the young man 
over whose life the forces of existence and annihila- 
tion were waging bitter warfare ; but the little im- 
pecunious Owen, now grown old in the service, was 
not unapproachable with bribes, and Jane had been 
instructed to draw unsparingly upon her mistress, 
so that numerous regulations of the establishment 
were overridden and barriers surmounted in secret. 
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She was loyal to her mistress, and then, too, she had 
known Sidney from his childhood, and felt no little 
interest in his case ; so her labors in his behalf were 
unremitting, and she seldom left his bedside. Still, 
his life hung in the balance for many days, and there 
were times when she gave up all hope of his ever 
recovering. 

One day, however, it was reported about the 
house that, after all, the patient would probably 
recover. This reaching the Madam's room, where 
Marlot, too, was keeping herself in retirement, that 
person, late in the evening, with serpent-like move- 
ments, stole noiselessly to Mr. Ambrose's chamber, 
it being her custom to look after his last wants of 
the night at this time. She found him in no pleas- 
ant humor, but she was not to be turned from her 
purpose on this account, for she had observed enough 
during the last little while to make her feel concerned 
for the best interests of this child of her bringing up. 
In plain words, she proceeded to tell him how, to her 
mind. Miss Lena Bernon appeared to be much af- 
fected over his nephew's illness. 

Mr. Ambrose deigned no response to this- but 
devoted his whole attention to a cigar which he 
was smoking, and she went on to sustain her theory 
hy the mention of several incidents that had come 
to the notice of the servants and were being dis- 
cussed by them down-stairs. 

He bore it for a time in grumpy silence, but 
^y degrees his not easily excited nature became 
aroused. 
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" Marlot, you are a fool ! " he exclaimed. " Come, 
be off ! I will hear no more of your prattle." 

Marlot, however, did not yet feel satisfied with 
what she had accomplished ; and, instead of com- 
plying with his commands, she quietly went on 
with her arrangements for the night, and mean- 
while continued to pile up these bits of gossip, in 
order that the truth be made more apparent to him. 
At last, unable to stand it any longer, he made a 
sudden movement, as if to spring at her; and she, 
seeing it, and beginning to realize that she was 
really jeopardizing her own life, beat an orderly 
retreat, not neglecting, however, when she had 
placed the door between herself and him, to offer 
one last word upon this interesting subject. 

He flew at her with much of the ferocity of a 
wild animal, for his feelings were now stirred up 
to the utmost possibilities of his nature; but the 
door had closed : so he turned about and began to 
walk rapidly up and down the room, all the while 
waving his arms wildly in the air. Suddenly per- 
ceiving his own reflection in a large mirror upon 
the wall, he paused and shook his fist before it. 

*' Miserable, driveling, imbecile ! *' he muttered. 
** Women care more than aught else for wealth and 
power and superior manhood/' 

" Ay, but youth, youth," echoed the other self. 
" Youth, youth ; it carries all before it." 

** And what of that ? " He paused all at once, 
and stood crouching as if to spring upon an imagin- 
ary prey. 
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" It is an age of laws," was voiced from the inner- 
most depths of his soul. 

" There never was a law that could not be evaded 
with ample money at command/' He spoke out 
fiercely, growling and snapping at his own reflection. 
Then he appeared to hesitate. ** There is an easier 
method,** came hissing from between his teeth. 
" No, no.** He shuddered, and turned his back up- 
on the mirror. ** I dare not take the risk." 

" Fool ! fool ! ** came from the other self. " The 
boy cares nothing for her.** 

" Ah, but the prize is far too dazzling.** 

** And he is child enough to toss it aside as a mere 
bauble.** 

" Not with every need denied him. I have no 
faith.** 

" Then pay to him his fortune.** 

** Never, never ! Sooner than that, I would bring 
our uncle home.** He sprang at the mirror fiercely. 

** Think of the gain.** 

" Never, never ! I have no faith.** 

** It is your only chance. You have an insight 
into the fatal workings of your destiny ; consider.'* 

He had so exhausted himself with his wild gestic- 
ulations that he sank breathless into a chair. " Con- 
sider, consider,** the other self kept echoing. He 
bowed his head upon his hands. The midnight 
stillness grew profound. 
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CHAPTER XXVIII. 

PROBLEMS. 

Sidney Forrester was paying the penalty of 
self-neglect. Very recklessly, while at the univer- 
sity, he had not troubled to change his quarters, 
though several cases of fever had occurred during 
the winter in the building in which he had lodged, 
to prove the hazard of so doing; but because he 
had heretofore escaped the more serious ills of the 
flesh, he imagined himself proof against them. He 
had allowed himself to get behindhand in his 
studies, as usual; and then, at the last minute, not 
wishing to lose his degree, he had applied himself 
so unremittingly that nature's reserve forces had 
been too lavishly drawn upon. He gained his 
degree, but the disease had secured a hold upon 
him at last ; before he reached home there were 
warning symptoms, and the very night of his arrival 
he was stricken down. 

His convalescence was prolonged and wearying; 
his strength returned but slowly, and many weeks 
elapsed before he was able even to leave his room. 
During this time there came not a few reminders to 
him from Lena, being now a bunch of rare flowers, 
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and now some choice creation of her own hand, 
tempting to the appetite and strength-restoring; 
her kindness impressed him not a little, and in his 
lonely state, through all his affliction, she was fre- 
quently present amongst his thoughts. 

Of all these attentions from Miss Bernon, Marlot 
took great pains to keep Ambrose well informed ; 
and, furthermore, she brought him bits of gossip 
from the servants* hall, which seemed to indicate, on 
the part of this young woman, a condition ill at 
ease, as if some anxious thought were haunting 
her brain. He bore it all with little good nature, 
though there were no further outbursts; but he 
lived in a state of unusual pre-occupation during 
this time. No event of importance came to pass, 
however, until one day Miss Lena was seen to drive 
up to the door with Sidney, whom she had taken 
out with her for a little air. One must have had 
forebodings of terrible occurrences then, to have 
beheld Ambrose's countenance as he watched them 
from his room above. But, odd as it may seem, that 
very same evening, Sidney Forrester was informed 
by his uncle Ambrose, in tones most kinsmanlike 
and bland, that he might name any time to suit his 
own convenience, when he would call at the office 
to receive the portion due him from the estate of 
Mr. Thomas Roodhouse ; he, Ambrose Kempton, 
as trustee for the young man, being then prepared 
to turn the same over to that fortunate individual. 

It did suit Sidney Forrester now to take posses- 
sion of his belongings, for with renewing strength he 
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had begun to make plans for the future; so as soon 
as he felt able to undergo the fatigue of the journey, 
he went over to the city, determined to dispose of 
the matter before anything else. He found the man 
of business in his dingy office, buried beneath musty 
ledgers and heaps of tiresome looking documents, — 
found him as he had done on that memorable day 
when he had appeared there in the role of truant 
schoolboy, — and all the old recollections were vividly 
brought back to mind ; even those same feelings of 
mistrust were again awakened — but these he had 
never been able to rid himself of, though no good 
foundation for them had been found as yet. 

Ambrose Kempton bade him welcome with polite- 
ness, and even condescended to offer him a chair. 
He opened the subject at once, showing a disposi- 
tion to have the affair settled without delay. Sidney 
might go over the documents belonging to the case 
at his leisure, if he wished, but the transaction itself 
could be brief enough, for he had arranged to pay 
over to him his share in so many more or less good 
and honest dollars ; they were then securely resting 
in the vaults of a neighboring banking house, and 
all that was necessary to give him title to the same 
was this gentleman's signature to a bit of paper. 

The all-important scrawl was quickly subscribed, 
and then the magic slip was delivered to the young 
man, with a careless wave of the hand and a brief 
" There you are, sir." Mr. Ambrose smiled faintly 
as he handed it over, but the smile appeared more 
forced than spontaneous; and, indeed, one could 
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have fancied a quick glancing behind the back, and a 
sudden contracting of the whole muscular system, as 
if some invisible being stood at his rear, goad in 
hand. The drawn face betrayed it ; the convulsive 
movement of the body betrayed it ; the uncontroll- 
able clutching of the fingers bore out the idea un- 
mistakably. After the paper had passed out of his 
hand there was a sudden snapping sound, and, all at 
once, he was transformed into his not unusual state 
of induration, a change as natural to him as a change 
of color to the chameleon. 

Sidney's thoughts were multitudinous that day as 
he finally made his way homeward after having 
attended to some few matters of detail which the 
acquisition of his fortune made necessary. His plans 
were very undecided ; and, in truth, to form any fixed 
idea in his mind as to what course next to pursue 
was a bewildering problem. There were all the 
points on the magnetic plane, and each individual 
one seemed to possess some advantage peculiar to 
itself. He imagined himself free to make his own 
choice. 

Wishing for companionship, he thought of his 
friend Trevis ; but it occurred to him then, that, 
owing to his own unexpected illness, a certain ap- 
pointment which he had made with this person had 
never been kept, and he felt sure that everlasting 
offense had been taken with him in consequence. 
Where Trevis was to be found just then he had not 
an idea ; and being anxious to see him, in order to 
give some explanation for his delinquency, he went 
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that evening to the home of the Yarringtons, in- 
tending to make inquiry for him there. 

Miss Yarrington was in, the girl of all work was 
able to state, but her ideas regarding Mr. Trevis 
were not so clear. He might, however, walk in and 
wait until something more definite was ascertained. 
He had not long to sit gazing at the meagre fur- 
nishings of that small and cheerless parlor, before 
Barbara appeared, seeming almost to take form out 
of the air, so noiseless was her approach. Never 
had he seen her look so thin and pale before, he 
thought ; and, as he regarded her sweet countenance, 
he half fancied her a creature of some other, hap- 
pier sphere. 

** I came to inquire for Harold/* was his not very 
complimentary speech ; but Sidney was anxious to 
explain himself for his presumption in calling, being, 
unfortunately, so intent upon this one idea that he 
forgot altogether to consider the other side of the 
question. 

Mr. Trevis was with them still. Miss Yarrington 
informed him, and she believed that he would be 
glad to see Mr. Forrester. It occurred to her, how- 
ever, that her cousin had been saying hard things of 
his friend of late — and had not Mr. Forrester failed 
to keep some appointment which he had made with 
him early in the summer ? She went on to mention 
that her cousin, on account of Mr. Forrester's neg- 
lect, which had seemed so improbable, was holding 
that all was insincerity in the world — in fact, seemed 
gratified extremely at meeting with one more fact 
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to prove his pet theory. Miss Yarrington, however, 
had been adhering to the notion of unexplained but 
reasonable cause as against that of pure intention- 
ality, in spite of the evidence to the contrary. She 
had never believed that Mr. Forrester would cast a 
friendship aside as one did an old garment when it 
ceased to be longer useful, and she hoped that such 
was not truly the case. 

Sidney had to explain about his illness, to learn 
of which caused her grief and surprise. It made 
him wonder to find that Lena had not informed 
Barbara of his condition, though he knew the two 
had met since the occurrence of his trouble. How- 
ever, it was some consolation to have so fair a creat- 
ure champion his cause. 

He tried to lead her into speaking of herself, but 
she was too elusive for this, and put him off with 
general answers; yet he could see how her young 
life was cramped and starved. Could it ever have 
been intended, he asked himself, that a nature so 
delicate and pure should suffer such imprisonment, 
while the sun still shines and the earth is warm 
and bright? His thoughts went wandering, and he 
blundered with the conversation sadly, until some 
remark she made about college life recalled him to 
his senses. 

" One misses the life, with all its routine and 
varied experiences, when it is over," he said. " It 
is not always an easy thing to tell what to do with 
oneself afterwards.** 

" It must be so," she replied, " if one does not 
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have to go to work at bread-winning immedi- 
ately/* 

" Those who are able to fall into the ranks at 
once are the best off, I suppose ; and yet a short 
period of relaxation seems good at such a time, if it 
be possible.** 

" If it be possible,** she rejoined with the sugges- 
tion of severity in her tone ; ** but the possibility 
unfortunately implies more. Human nature is so 
weak that some incentive is needful, and there is 
no incentive like necessity.** 

" But, like all stimulants, it tends to destroy." 

" Quite true,** she answered ; " yet it is better to 
wear out than to rust out, as they say.** 

" Alas, poor frail humanity ! ** he exclaimed. " Be- 
tween rust and wear there is little choice.** 

He was maintaining an air of carelessness that 
made him appear indifferent to everything; but 
he was studying her closely, none the less, and he 
thought he detected something of bitterness in her 
tone. 

" Do you know. Miss Barbara,'* he added in a 
more serious tone, " do you know, your words 
apply so clearly to my own case that I feel quite 
disheartened ? A fit of indolence has lately taken 
possession of me, after all my wild flights of am- 
bition, and I am seriously contemplating a tour 
abroad.** 

** I am sorry to hear it for your own sake," she 
responded with exceeding candor. 

" Well, I thank you for saying it, as I cannot help 
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but feel that you are right. I believe that my ill- 
ness has affected my power of will, for I think too 
much, and fail to act at all/* 

He fancied that he was making too long a visit, 
and spoke of leaving; but she assured him that 
Harold would shortly return, and he lingered on, 
feeling at ease amidst the humble furnishings, feel- 
ing contented in such congenial company. Trevis 
did presently put in an appearance, and then a 
great many more ideas were expressed, but they 
are of little consequence here. When Sidney finally 
started to go, Trevis must accompany him on his 
way home, being anxious to take a walk. 

Proceeding along the street, Sidney thought to 
unfold before his friend a scheme which had, of 
late, been brewing in his mind. 

" Trevis," he said, " I am going to take a trip 
abroad, and I want you to accompany me.** 

But the answer took him by surprise. 

**Too many responsibilities. I should not be 
able to get away,** spoke Trevis briefly. 

"Responsibilities!** exclaimed Sidney. "Where 
did you find them?** 

" I have an occupation now which takes up all 
my time.'* 

The answer was given with so much seriousness 
that Sidney did not feel quite sure whether his 
friend was joking or not. 

"What is it?*' he inquired. 

" I do not like to speak of it,** Trevis rejoined in 
a tone that plainly indicated uneasiness. 
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** I hope it is nothing you are ashamed of." 

" I needed the money." This being spoken as if 
in palliation of some wrong-doing. 

** You needed the money ? You ! Well, this is a 
surprise, for you have always insisted that you had 
not a want in the world ; now tell me what you 
mean. You have not gotten into any scrape, I hope." 

" I have undertaken some literary work." 

Trevis, all at once, assumed a tone of firmness, as 
if he wished to get rid of the subject as soon as 
possible. 

" Literary work ! Good heavens ! Have you 
started on a campaign against established sys- 
tems?" 

" Not so, not so ; I would it were. I must not 
follow my own inclinations; I have sold myself 
body and soul." 

He spoke in a tone of utmost distress. 

" See here, old man, have you gone mad, or are 
you joking ? I am not in a humor, this evening, to 
be trifled with. Be good enough to explain." 

** Don*t ask me, Forrester. I cannot speak of it." 

" It is some scrape, of course ; but I don't see 
why you should attempt any questionable proceed- 
ings to get out of it." 

** I knew that you would spurn me. Oh, cursed 
be my fate ! " 

This with a plaintive wail. 

" You poor, miserable creature ! Why don't you 
come out with it ? Your riddles only make matters 
worse for you." 
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" Call me what you will, I deserve it all. Oh, to 
think that I should sink to the level of a common 
buffoon ! " 

" Have you contracted to supply matter for the 
humorous column of some publication ? " 

Sidney was still suspicious of his friend's serious- 
ness, and gave his words an ironical tone. 

"Ay, and illustrate the subjects with drawings, 
as well," answered Trevis mournfully, as if this last 
were an additional crime. 

" You don't mean it ! " exclaimed Sidney, bursting 
into a loud laugh. " Well, if you had told me you 
were writing sentimental poetry, I should have been 
less surprised ; but then there is no telling what sort 
of genius the human clay has concealed within it 
until it finds its way out. How long have you been 
engaged in this useful occupation ? '* 

** I have been writing articles for the press for 
over a year now, but not until lately in anything 
but a serious vein. How I happened to be allured 
from the paths of usefulness, was purely accidental. 
My work was bringing me small encouragement, 
and one evening, while I sat bemoaning my hard 
lines to an editorial friend, over our cigars, he 
chanced to take up a bit of a drawing I had made, 
with some imbecility written under it. Well, he 
saw fit to laugh, — laughed hearty approval, did this 
honest editor ; even suggested that it was worthy 
of publication ; and I, by no means flattered, told 
him very sharply that if that was the sort of matter 
he was seeking for his readers, he would have to 
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take it at my own price. Very much surprised I 
was to have him accept my terms, and very loth 
indeed, I consented to work the subject up for the 
next issue of his publication. You know the rest. 
I have yielded to the powerful persuasion of his 
dollars. I have nothing to say in extenuation, 
except that I was driven to it by necessity." 

" So you were doing outside work while in college, 
then. No wonder you made such a bad showing in 
your last year." 

" I repeat the plea of stern necessity." 

" Well, I am sorry for you. I had always sup- 
posed that you were comfortably fixed in so far as 
your material needs were concerned." 

Trevis did not respond. 

" But 1 cannot say that I approve of your occupa- 
tion," Sidney pursued. 

" And I much less ; but then, what is one to do 
if one is compelled to work for hire ? Some day I 
hope to be free to follow the natural bent of my 
mind." 

" I should think that some other avocation could 
be found better suited to you." 

** It is easy enough for a person of your capabili- 
ties to criticise ; but how well I would succeed in 
the ordinary walks of life, you know better than 
anyone else, I imagine." 

To this Sidney himself made no reply, and they 
continued their walk for several blocks in silence. 

'* You will consider what I have told you as con- 
fidential, Forrester," the other said at last. 
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"If you wish me to do so, Trevis. I feel that 
your motives are the best ; otherwise I should be 
inclined to call you to account." 

They parted at Sidney's door, for it was late 
night now. Sidney watched his friend walkinf; 
briskly away, and he shook his head gloomily. 
" Poor fellow ! " he said to himself ; " he is unwilling 
to tell me what it is, but I feel that he has some 
heavy burden to bear." Preparing himself for bed 
that night, the thoughts that had occupied him 
during his convalescence did not present them- 
selves; the idea of his European trip had vanished. 
"I have a long road before me to follow," he 
uttered aloud to himself; "I had better get to 
work without delay." So many plans came crowd- 
ing into his mind, so much reasoning had to be done, 
so many objections disposed of, it was well into the 
wee small hours of the morning before unconscious- 
ness stole over him. When he did sleep, his dreams 
were all enchantment 





CHAPTER XXIX. 

THE REVELATION OF A TACIT UNDERSTANDING. 

The following autumn found Sidney applying 
himself as he had never before done, even during 
his most severe attacks of enthusiasm. His old 
fancy, the law, he had not forgotten ; and, after a 
trip to the mountains to regain his health, he sud- 
denly turned his attention to the study of this, 
fully determined to pursue the profession. 

He was living now in true Bohemian fashion, for 
he wished to cut himself loose from the old associa- 
tions, and so had taken a room in a quarter with 
other students ; and he was finding the life quite 
bearable, simple and inexpensive as it was. As for 
social affairs, he did not have much time to devote 
to them, or, if he did, he chose otherwise to employ 
it ; although, through his acquaintance with Miss 
Bernon, having some responsibilities on that score. 

Miss Lena he savv now and then, but with her he 
considered himself to be upon the safest ground 
imaginable ; for had she not, time and again, avowed 
him to be one of her very best friends? He felt 
honored for it, and hoped that nothing would ever 
happen to diminish her regard for him ; but the 
thought of anything more than friendship would 
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never of itself have entered his mind, even though 
he was not unconscious of possessing a quite con- 
siderable power of attraction with the gentler sex. 
He would never have had the presumption to have 
imagined anything more with her, in view of what, 
his own life had been ; and any act on her part to 
suggest otherwise, he put down to simple coquetry, 
against which he believed himself perfectly secure. 

Visiting Lena at her home one evening, while 
they were by themselves in the reception-room, he 
happened to speak of Barbara Yarrington, not fail- 
ing to make mention of her beauty and her bright- 
ness of mind as well. There may not have seemed 
anything out of the way in this to him, for Lena 
occupied a niche so brilliant and exalted that a 
shadow was not easily cast on her fair person ; and 
then, too, she sometimes condescended to speak 
admiringly of her own sex. Certainly he spoke 
quite disinterestedly, as one would speak of a stranger 
met and parted with, who happened to attract one's 
attention ; and, indeed, there was no other thought 
in his mind at that time, for the emotions that had 
been awakened during those first days of their ac- 
quaintanceship had passed away : there had been 
no more sitting side by side on lonely rocks in the 
moonlight, no more accidental contacts ; they did 
not even shake hands when they met. But his 
admiration for Barbara was great, none the less, and 
it is quite possible that he expressed himself with 
more warmth than a woman of a jealous disposition 
was likely to overlook. 
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She did not make any reply to his remarks, and 
after a moment, perhaps in a vengeful spirit at her 
indifference, he began to indulge himself in the ex- 
pression of some more or less abstruse thought, as 
it was so much his disposition to do in the absence 
of a third person. She was not, however, in a 
humor for considering any deep question, and she 
made no effort to conceal the fact. Finally she 
interrupted him. 

** Do you see Barbara often ? *' she said in a far-off 
way. 

** Not often/* he replied ; " but I hear of her fre- 
quently through her cousin. Trevis and I some- 
times spend our evenings together." 

" Oh, yes,** she remarked carelessly ; " Trevis and 
you were classmates in college, I remember. What 
sort of a person do you find him to be?" 

'* That question I scarcely know how to answer. 
If I begin to fancy him abominably stupid, he sud- 
denly blazes forth with a brilliant idea ; and when 
my thoughts take an opposite turn, he is never so 
dull." 

" I have always considered him extremely uninter- 
esting," she rejoined, and for a moment remained 
silent ; then she added : " It is a pity that Barbara's 
gifts should be thrown away on such a person. But 
he is pretty well off, and some day will be quite 
rich, in all probability, so that I feel reconciled ; for 
she is worthy of a better lot than is at present hers." 

Lena's words brought a sudden sinking feeling in 
Sidney's heart ; for though he had not as yet per- 
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mitted himself any thoughts of a serious nature in 
regard to this young woman, he was too human 
to be unaffected at so unexpectedly hearing that 
another person had already settled the question 
without his knowledge. And, of all beings in the 
world, her cousin Harold. Had it been a stranger, 
' he would have been less surprised ; but these 
two he regarded more as brother and sister, their 
intercourse had always seemed so dispassioned ; 
altogether, looking at the matter disinterestedly, 
he did not feel satisfied with the affair. 

" Is she to marry him, then?** he said, with so 
much self-control, in spite of all, that Lena was 
puzzled; for she had been on the watch to dis- 
cover some little show of feeling on his part. 

"They do not wish to call it an engagement at 
present, I understand. You see, Barbara has some 
exalted notion about her duties to her family, and, 
until her sisters are settled in life, she is not willing 
to assume any other responsibilities. There is, how- 
ever, some satisfactory agreement between them, — 
•a tacit understanding,* I think they call it them- 
selves, — and if all goes well, they will some day 
probably be married. Harold has expressed his 
contentment with her resolution, and he says that 
he is willing to wait, if she feels such to be her 
duty; so they keep up this pretense of being 
friends and nothing more. On the whole, I must 
say that it seems a very singular alTair.** 

"Just like Trevis!" exclaimed Sidney; "he was 

always so self-sacrificing.** 
18 
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Sidney was determined not to show that this 
knowledge in any way affected him ; but to main- 
tain an appearance of calmness after hearing Lena's 
words, was a desperate struggle. Indeed, his feel- 
ings were stirred to the utmost degree ; and per- 
haps for the first time he realized himself how 
deep was the passion he had conceived for this 
young woman. 

" He shows great fortitude, it seems to me," Lena 
responded. ** But I do not see the advantage of the 
arrangement altogether, for it is principally a ques- 
tion of money, and I should think more could be 
done to help her family if they were married ; but 
then, Barbara has such queer ideas of life." 

" Their circumstances are not the best ? " he re- 
marked inquiringly. 

" In truth, no. My uncle has spent everything; 
and lately, since his stroke of paralysis, father has 
had to contribute to their support." 

Lena spoke languidly, as if the subject were weary- 
ing her a little. 

The words were like dagger-thrusts in Sidney's 
heart, for he knew pretty well how Mr. Bemon 
gave of his bounty to others, and he understood 
the extreme sensitiveness and pride of these people. 
The room seemed stifling, and he longed to hide 
himself from the sight of his fellow-creatures and 
throw off the terrible restraint. He rose to take his 
leave. 

" You are not going so soon ? " she said. " I see 
so little of you these days." 
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" My studies take all of my time,'* he answered 
vaguely, scarcely knowing what he said. 

Seeing him standing there, determined to go, she 
rose herself, and came and stood before him. 

" How handsome you have grown ! " she said, 
looking fixedly into his face. 

" Truly the most beautiful of women says it," he 
answered, returning her glance. ** The compliment 
impresses me deeply.'* 

At that moment, to Sidney, the young woman's 
eyes seemed to possess a mysterious depth and bril- 
liancy ; the soft lines of her face were beyond com- 
pare ; the exquisite texture and transparent trim- 
mings of her habit but ill concealed her charm of 
person ; a faint odor of perfume, exhaling from her, 
had in it a subtile enchantment. She made no reply 
to him, but he saw a startled look come into her face, 
and he heard her sigh deeply. A light bit of feather 
from her fan, in floating about the room, had found 
lodgement upon the lapel of his coat, and, perceiv- 
ing it, she lifted her hand and brushed it away. 
There was something in the touch of those fair 
fingers that thrilled him through and through : she 
seemed to be inviting him to her; he read the truth 
in her eyes, if ever human eyes spoke passion ; some 
magic spell was taking possession of him, and he felt 
his self-control going from him. He hesitated from 
surprise at the mere thought of such a thing; he 
drew back a step ; a sudden impulse seized him ; and, 
making a most formal bow, he bade her good-night 
and left the house. 
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It was a drizzling, wretched night without, and 
the streets of the city were well-nigh deserted ; but 
he went wandering on and on, for he was in such a 
state of mind as to be almost unconscious to the 
outer world. The recollections of the past few 
moments kept crowding together in bewildering 
rapidity; the edifice that he had been building in 
his dreams, suddenly had crumbled away : it seemed 
to him as if the same hopeless darkness as of old 
had come upon his soul, and he felt but the one 
desire to rush onward ; to fly away, it mattered 
not whither ; to put the past for ever out of his 
thoughts. Onward, onward, he hurried until at last 
the gates of the park were reached. Thinking to 
hide himself here, he stole into the enclosure, and, 
finding a sheltered spot in the darkest shadow, he 
seated himself upon one of the benches. 

The rain turned to a fine mist that was even 
more penetrating than the rain itself, but it suited 
his humor to linger where he was, notwithstanding ; 
and gradually his thoughts took a calmer turn. He 
began to meditate upon his own unenviable lot ; 
upon his natural desires, his ambitions, his fondness 
for the luxuries and delights which are obtainable 
with wealth alone — which even in the philosopher 
is possible. He had been denied everything in the 
past, and though in the future he might not want 
for necessities, whatever else he might wish for 
was to be secured by his own exertions alone; and 
his own powers he had, of late, begun to question. 
Then, too, he had had to bear all his life the in- 
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difference and even the scorn of his fellow-creatures: 
and what a vindication in the sight of those whose 
conduct towards him had been the worst, would 
such an alliance be. 

A policeman was making his rounds, and the 
sound of his footsteps approaching, roused Sidney 
from his meditations ; he did not wish to be seen, 
and so he rose and stole away in the darkness. His 
way led him by the street on which Barbara lived, 
and mechanically he turned down it as if some 
mysterious force were drawing him thither. The 
house stood on the opposite side from him, and, 
as he came before it, he paused and looked up. 
"You did not approve of my actions once/' 
he murmured to himself ; " would you approve 
now, if you knew ? ** He fancied he saw a face 
in one of the windows above, and that it was 
Barbara's ; so he walked away, not caring to 
be discovered enacting a part in anything so dra- 
matic 

Reaching his room at last, he tore off his wet and 
bedraggled clothing, and, donning a dressing-gown, 
he seated himself in a chair, and soon was musing 
deeply. The morning light began to break in the 
eastern horizon, and the day stole on apace ; when 
it was light enough to see, he suddenly rose to his 
feet and went to his desk, at the'same time speaking 
to himself aloud. " This life," he said, " is stirring 
up all the latent evil of my nature, and 'twere bet- 
ter that I should turn from it and begin all over 
again in another land. The world is large enough. 
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and one can always labor for some worthy purpose, 
if one so desire." 

He began at once to write, and after some time 
had elapsed, and quantities of paper had been con- 
sumed, several letters were arranged before him. 
But, all at once, while he was at work upon another, 
he started up and flung his pen across the room into 
the fire-place. **What is the good of all this?" he 
exclaimed ; ** there is not one of them who cares 
whether I stay or go. So much for having no 
friends. As for Miss Berrion, bah ! if she is not a 
most clever actress, I know, none the less, that she 
is quite too selfish to be deserving of any serious 
consideration ; and that is the end of it." 

With a quick movement, he seized one letter after 
another, and tore them into small pieces, dropping 
them bit by bit into the waste-basket beside his 
desk. " Let them find it out for themselves ; I will 
not enlighten them," he said with much bitterness. 
But this did not seem quite to satisfy him, for there 
was a chance that some clue should be left; so he 
emptied the contents of the basket upon the hearth, 
and, touching a match to them, watched the flames 
until every fragment had been consumed. ** Would 
that my thoughts could be effaced as easily!" he 
exclaimed. And then he turned to his desk and com- 
posed one more brief note ; but this one was simply 
an invitation to dinner that evening, and as soon as 
it was finished, he addressed it to Trevis with great 
care. 

Dressing himself, he went out to his restaurant, 
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and here, while waiting for his breakfast, he looked 
in his morning paper for the advertisements of ocean 
steamers to sail. One was announced to start on 
the morning following, at sunrise, and this discovery 
he appeared to regard with satisfaction. As soon 
as he finished his breakfast, he went about to arrange 
his affairs of business ; and these were easily disposed 
of, for as yet his money was lying uninvested in the 
bank, and available at any time. When everything 
was settled, he hurried back to his lodgings and 
hastily packed his trunk: then, for the first time, he 
seemed to realize that he had not taken his usual 
rest on the previous night ; so, throwing himself 
down on his bed, he soon fell into a heavy, dream- 
less sleep. 

Darkness had set in, when a loud sound aroused 
him, and it was like returning from the shades of 
death, so difficult was it for him to collect his facul- 
ties and awaken the recollections of his existence. 
They came to him with pain, as with a person brought 
to life from drowning, and he was quite unable to 
comprehend his situation fully. Gradually he real- 
ized that some one was knocking at his door, and in 
the darkness he made his way across the room as. 
best he could. 

** Is that you, Forrester? " he heard some one in- 
quire as he opened the door. " Well, you don't look 
like dinner at the present moment.** 

He recognized his friend's voice, but, in the dim 
light of the corridor, he could not easily distinguish 
the features.. 
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** Oh, it IS you ! " he exclaimed, suddenly recollect- 
ing. " Is it as late as that ? I must have been 
napping. But come in, I pray. I will be ready to 
accompany you in a moment." 

They dined at a favorite establishment, and then 
dropping into a theater, they sat out three acts 
of a very tiresome play. After it was over, they 
wandered into a neighboring caf^^ and located 
themselves in a secluded corner, for no other pur- 
pose than that of doing simply nothing. Sidney 
was schooling himself to appear in his usual state 
of being, and he made fairly good success of it, so 
that Trevis did not notice anything particularly out 
of the way with him. They talked in the most 
general way : it being of politics part of the time, 
and of literature a little; even the subject of woman 
was touched upon. But not once was any allusion 
made by either one of them to their personal affairs. 
It was an evening of the most ordinary sort. 

At last they parted on a street corner. Sidney 
bade his friend good night in the calmest tone 
possible, and walked determinedly on his way. It 
was considerably after midnight, he found on con- 
sulting his watch, and so he hailed a passing cab 
and was driven to his lodgings. Quickly his bag- 
gage was gathered together and loaded upon the 
vehicle, and, after inditing a note of farewell to his 
landlady, he hurriedly took his departure en route 
to the steamer. 




CHAPTER XXX. 

THWARTED. 

It was not a time of year when many people 
crossed the ocean except for some necessity, and it 
was not a time of day when friends come to the 
wharf to see the traveler depart. Much the greater 
number of those who were to sail had arrived earlier 
in the evening, and were then resting in their berths 
below. None the less a few stragglers were to be 
seen here and there, some standing calmly by, 
watching the movements of the sailors, and others 
rushing madly about in search of missing baggage, 
or otherwise troubling the stewards, and generally 
adding to the confusion of the last moments. 

Sidney had no friends awaiting to wave a last 
farewell to him, so, as soon as he could, he stole 
away to the after part of the vessel, to escape the 
turmoil, for it jarred upon him in his present state. 
The day had not yet begun to break, and a thin 
mist hung over the river, through which the many 
lights shone faintly, and the dark hulls of the few 
vessels moving about looked spectral enough. The 
air was heavy and stagnant, and the water seemed 
like molten lead; as the tide flowed swiftly by, 
swirling and eddying round the end of the wharf 
and about the vessel's stern, he gazed upon it long 
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and intently. The sulphurous breath of the fur- 
naces was pouring from the huge funnel in dense 
volumes, and floating out upon the river,' sinking 
heavily upon the dark surface, and lying like a pall. 
Several times the whistle roared fiercely, and pres- 
ently he felt the vessel tremble beneath his feet as 
the screw began to revolve : slowly they glided out 
into mid-stream, and turned easily with the tide. 
The engines started at full speed, and the wharves 
along the water's edge quickly receded from view ; 
then, while speeding through the Narrows, the light 
of another day began to steal over the earth, and 
he could see the range of hills, on the highest one 
of which his old home stood, if it could so be called. 
The outline of the well-known clump of trees which 
hid the house was plainly to be made out, and he 
watched the spot with little feelings of regret — 
watched it more as one would watch a place where 
one has spent a long term of imprisonment. 

He saw the hill grow less and less in the distance ; 
saw the lighthouse on the last point of. land dis- 
appear beneath the horizon ; then he quickly turned 
his face in the direction towards which they were 
driving on, and with feelings of satisfaction he 
sighed deeply. All his troubles he was leaving be- 
hind him, for ever ; whatever might come in the 
future, it could be no more galling to the spirit 
than what had been already. 

The weather continued heavy, but no rain fell, 
though the decks of the vessel were steaming wet 
and the bulwarks and coamings dripping with moist- 
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ure. A penetrating breeze was felt on board from 
driving through the surcharged air at such a speed ; 
but the sea was unruflBed by a breath of wind, and 
there was but little motion to the ship, save from 
the incessant throbbing of the engines in the hold 
below. An unbroken depth of clouds hung low and 
threatening on the horizon, and the glazed surface 
of the sea furrowed and swelled with a languid roll, 
mirroring in the mute profundity of water all the 
gloom of the troubled sky. 

The day wore monotonously on, and one watch 
after another was called with unfailing regularity ; 
the sailors dallied over their work, and the officers 
moved languidly at their posts ; no incident of any 
importance occurred to mark the passage of the 
vessel. Upon the bridge an officer was pacing idly 
to and fro, seeming to have no other purpose in life 
than to display before the ship's company a uni-- 
form resplendent with gold trappings ; but, all at 
once, at one side, he paused in his walking, and 
began to study the border of the sea beyond the 
vessel's prow. So intent was his gaze, a sailor, per- 
ceiving him, walked to the rail, and began to peer in 
the same direction, and presently everyone was fol- 
lowing, his example. Nothing unusual, however, was 
discoverable to an untrained eye : not a sail in sight; 
not a column of smoke rising from beyond the hori- 
zon ; only a faint deepening of the leaden hue of the 
clouds lying low on the water. 

Presently the captain came upon the bridge, and 
the two were seen to confer together, all the while 
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intently regarding the sky, and the sailors on the 
deck paused in their work and exchanged glances. 
And now the aspect of the sky began to change, 
and in the distance there appeared to rise from 
the sea a solid barrier before them; higher and 
broader it grew until it seemed as if water and air 
were suddenly mingling into one. Out of its depths 
came the hollow, mournful sound of a steam-whistle, 
blown at regular intervals, and everyone watched 
and listened with bated breath as they drew nearer 
and nearer; then they plunged into the impenetra- 
ble bank of fog, and to see a ship's length became 
impossible. The speed of the engines was lessened, 
and the energy of the boilers was poured forth in 
echoing response through that terrific trumpet. 

To proceed was hazardous in the extreme, but to 
stop was fatal ; so they drove onward at a good rate 
still. There seemed no abatement, no limitation to 
the fog, as if it had settled down for all time. Night 
appeared to come all at once, and its murk obscurity 
was filled with terrors ; everywhere was that solid 
wall of vapor, and, as each wave was tossed from 
the prow, a phosphorescent light played about their 
crests, seeming only to intensify the darkness. The 
sailors, regarding it, shook their heads, and shud- 
dered ; for to them there was something supernatural 
in the mysterious glimmering, and their superstitions 
were awakened. 

On the bridge the captain continued his weary 
vigil, not once leaving his post. One by one the 
hours were called, and all went well. But now, 
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when all around was silent as death, suddenly there 
was a faint illumination of the fog before them, and 
the whistle of a steamer shrieked loudly just beyond ; 
in another instant a dark shape loomed up out of 
the gloomy depths, and then came the crashing of 
rending timbers, the grating of metal torn asunder, 
and the iron hull careened and trembled its whole 
length. The two ships, with engines reversed and 
abated speed, met prow to prow ; then apart again 
they drifted in the mist and darkness, and the fear- 
ful stillness settled down once more upon the sea. 

There followed a moment of terrible suspense, 
when every soul on board saw death beckoning in 
the inky flood, and no one stirred from fright. Then 
in an instant more the shrieking of women and the 
hoarse shouting of men sounded from stem to stern, 
and confusion reigned. But now, above all, was 
heard the loud voice of the captain, bidding them 
be calm, for the worst was passed, and their vessel 
might still remain afloat, although the damage had 
been severe. Most cheering news it was to hear, 
and passengers and crew offered thanks to Heaven 
for their miraculous preservation, while the officers 
consulted together. To continue their voyage, how- 
ever, was no longer to be thought of ; for, though in 
little danger of sinking while the sea remained calm, 
it was agreed they could never weather a storm of 
any length. Quickly, then, their ship was turned 
about, and, it being found that the colliding vessel 
was likewise safe and able to proceed, the return 
journey was begun. 




CHAPTER XXXI. 

THE OTHER EXTREME. 

Though there may be people in the world whose 
acts are ruled by a dispassionate working of the 
mind, pure reason, unfortunately, has so many ram- 
ifications that one only too often gets lost in its 
mazes; natural inclinations are not constant, and 
ideas are too easily adjusted in the balance to their 
favor. During the few days spent on the steamer, 
Sidney had had time to reflect over his impetuous 
act. That which had seemed to be the right con- 
clusion, after so much reasoning, then, was capable 
of modification in the after moments. If all the facts 
which he had at command were not misleading, he 
did well, perhaps, considering the uncertainty of 
human strength, to fly temptation ; but a new idea 
had suddenly forced itself into his mind. " Perhaps 
I have been deceived," he said to himself; " I can- 
not trust that woman." Here was a hope to cling 
to; and, though all the evidence pointed otherwise, 
he was quick to grasp at it. The rulings of circum- 
stance were favoring it, and he yielded to inclina- 
tion, as he had yielded to inclination in the first 
instance. 

On a certain evening, shortly after his unex- 
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pected return to terra firma^ he stood before Miss 
Barbara's home, waiting to be admitted. He meant 
to ascertain the truth, if possible, but he felt no 
little trepidation over the meeting; and when the 
door was opened, and he perceived that it was 
Barbara who had answered his ring, he showed 
evident embarrassment. 

His acquaintanceship had gotten beyond the point 
of asking for Trevis ; he had already made several 
visits to the house without particular mention being 
made of that person, or without his otherwise trou- 
bling to give a reason for coming. He entered as 
any other acquaintance might have done ; and after 
removing his out-of-door things with a feigned cool- 
ness, and placing them carefully on a seat in the 
hallway, he walked into the parlor and established 
himself in a comfortable chair, quite as if he meant 
to make himself at home in the household, in spite 
of all. 

They were left to themselves, and they talked of 
trivial matters ; but, in spite of Barbara's best efforts, 
some uncomfortable pauses would now and then 
occur. Sidney found it convenient to fill up one of 
these with an inquiry for the health of her cousin, 
and she answered for the good state of the same ; 
furthermore, she informed him that Harold was up- 
stairs, but relieved his mind by adding that he had 
left particular word not to be disturbed on any 
account, as he had some important work to finish. 

" Harold seems to be laboring very hard these 
days,** he remarked very naturally. 
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" He does, indeed/* she answered. ** I sometimes 
feel concerned about his health, for he will take so 
little time for recreation/* 

** It seems very commendable that one having 
so few needs and few responsibilities should be so 
diligent." 

" That is true ; but then, I suppose, he realizes 
the uncertainty of human affairs, and perhaps he 
is looking forward to greater responsibilities some 
day/* 

This was not assuring; but in his present frame 
of mind Sidney was looking for irrefutable evidence, 
and would be content with nothing else. So he 
tried another move. 

*' He has always held himself to be opposed to 
matrimony, and I presume you classify that under 
the head of greater responsibilities." 

"All men talk that way, no matter what their 
ideas upon the subject may really be. It sounds 
well, and then it is the fashion. I do not doubt 
but that Harold will marry when the time comes." 

He was getting nearer to the truth now, he 
thought, and he concluded to offer a poser, 

" Perhaps he has already settled his fate ; the 
facts seem to point that way. You do not know 
the truth yourself, do you?" 

" Well, I cannot say truly ; but I have some- 
times thought him to be interested in a certain 
direction." 

He imagined that he detected a little embarrass- 
ment on her part, — but who would not have shown 
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embarrassment under such catechising? — and he 
began to feel all the more sure that Lena had 
spoken the truth. Nevertheless, the evidence was 
still entirely circumstantial, and he was not ready, as 
yet, to give up the cause, though he perceived that 
he had gone quite as far as comity would admit 
without his offering some explanation. 

"The truth is. Miss Yarrington, there is a rumor 
going the rounds about a convenient arrangement 
existing between your cousin and a certain young 
woman, — *a tacit understanding,' I think the words 
are,— and if neither one stands committed, a mutual 
predilection is, however, conceded. This is because 
the young woman does not find it convenient to 
enter into a contract of this kind at the present 
time, owing to family matters over which she has 
no control/' 

" I had not heard of anything quite like that," 
Barbara answered, looking plainly annoyed ; ** but 
then, rumors never surprise me. People must talk, 
and so there is nothing to do but submit as gra- 
ciously as possible. I do not think, however, that 
Harold is at the present moment bound by any 
agreement." 

This was encouraging; but then came the uncom- 
fortable thought that she might not consider him 
bound, that she might have made a point to impress 
this fact upon him because of the uncertainty of her 
own affairs. He saw very plainly that little was 
likely to be accomplished by any such process ; but, 
notwithstanding, he was unwilling still to put a 
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direct question to her, and so he tried to discover 
some new point of operation. Barbara, however, 
had seen the drift of his mind, and was quite anx- 
ious that he should know the truth. 

" However," she said, '* I suppose we must soon 
expect Harold to settle himself in life. He certainly 
is worthy of some good woman, and I sincerely 
hope that he will meet with such a one. But it 
will be very hard to lose him, he has been so good 
and kind to us all." 

Why quote the rest ? Words are mere imple- 
ments; and when the barriers are thrown down, 
the combat fought, our implements are laid aside. 
Words are inadequate in affairs like these ; there 
are irresistible forces that control our destinies 
whether we will or no. And so the world rolls on. 

At a later period of the evening, Trevis stole out 
of his den, and, descending the stairs, he found these 
two young people in the parlor, engaged in very 
commonplace conversation, completing the simple 
tableau of that ordinary social incident, an evening 
call. But Trevis himself, after two hours of des- 
perate thinking, had so contrived to tangle his 
somewhat long hair and disarrange his clothing, 
that his appearance was not a little startling. 

" Well, Trevis," exclaimed Sidney, seeing that 
person appear blinking in the doorway, " what has 
happened ? Have you been having a stance with 
Satan ? To judge from your woebegone expres- 
sion, he has been reading you some of your own 
merry sayings in print.' 
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This bit of pleasantry caused Barbara to laugh ; 
but Trevis only growled something incoherent in 
reply, and then he went through the motion, with 
his hands, of brushing a mist from his sight. 

" It's all confusion in here,** he muttered, tapping 
his forehead. " Tve been driving the machine too 
hard. It's a poor wabbling one at best, and makes 
twice the labor. I only wish that I could throw it 
away and get a new one, but alas, I cannot ! ** 

They invited him to be seated and bide a while 
with them, but he stated that some fresh air was 
necessary to his well-being at that particular mo- 
ment ; and, of course, Sidney had to say that he 
would join him in a walk. Sidney, however, con- 
tinued to loiter with Barbara, showing little eager- 
ness in the matter ; so Trevis presently proceeded 
to wrap his person in a capacious overcoat, after 
which the much-abused machine was carefully 
housed beneath a head-covering of most singular 
pattern. This being done, he plunged his hands 
deep into his pockets, expanded his chest, and took 
two or three steps as if in perfect satisfaction at the 
figure he cut ; then the hat — if it may be designated 
by a term so humble — was removed, and twirling it 
round on the end of his fingers, he remarked with 
calm audacity, as if this piece of humor had not 
been spoken a hundred times before, " My own 
design." At which Sidney, with equal audacity, 
avowed that it looked like it ; and Barbara, with art- 
ful flattery, laughed gayly; while Harold defiantly 
clapped the pagoda on his head, and as defiantly 
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strode out into the air to wait until Sidney got on 
his traps. 

On the street, that night, the two men walked 
together some ways without giving expression to 
any thought of special importance ; but after a con- 
siderable period of silence, Sidney all at once broke 
in upon it with the candidly spoken wish that he 
possessed his friend's phlegmatic temperament. 

" You might soon be very glad to part with it," 
replied Trevis rather moodily. 

" It is better to have some stability. With me, 
every notion coming into my mind amounts to a 
whirlwind ; and blow hot, blow cold, willing or no, 
Tve got to go before it. I tell you, I am heartily 
tired of it all.'* 

" What is the matter now ? Have you been try- 
ing to scale some new mountain peak, only to come 
down with the avalanche ? " 

** Enthusiasm, as usual. Judgment amounts to 
nothing with me.'* 

** Meddling with the affairs of the gods, I suppose, 
when you have not yet finished with your earthly 
probation." 

'* Intruding my contemptible self in the hallowed 
precincts of a goddess, with all the witlessness of a 
dumb animal ; never stopping to consider whether 
such a mad being had any right to do so or not." 

** Are you seriously speaking? " 

*' Yes, Trevis ; your cousin." 

** Barbara?" 

" It could have been no other." 
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" And how were your advances received ? ** 
Trevis spoke with with seeming coldness. 

" Why, she did me the flattery to admit some little 
regard, but the trouble was she hinted very deli- 
cately that some knowledge of my prospects was 
desirable ; also spoke of a profession or some estab- 
lished business. Generally these matters are settled 
with a kiss, and such unpleasant facts referred to the 
parents ; but as she is a woman of unusual tender- 
ness, I suppose she considered my feelings, and, 
perhaps, cared enough about me to wish to keep me 
out of the hospital.*' 

**I think that it is a little premature," Trevis 
remarked with as much seriousness as the most 
stern and prudent parent might be expected to 
show. 

** It is no use to lecture ; I see the enormity of it 
all now.** 

" Did Barbara give you a positive refusal ? ** Trevis 
inquired with extreme candor. 

** Not positive. She said that I had put an 
entirely new train of thought into her mind, and 
seemed to be displeased on account of it.'* 

"She gave you to understand that when she saw 
you better established in the world — a profession or 
suitable business — the matter might be considered 
in a different light ? '* 

" Those are the cold facts.'* 

" Well, I am glad, very glad, for your own sake 
and for Barbara's too.** 

Trevis spoke softly, and without any show of 
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emotion ; his tone of voice expressed solicitude for 
the happiness of these two people; yet at that 
moment his face had a drawn look, and it was 
deathly pale. Sidney noticed it, but he was too 
much occupied with his own concerns to have 
reasoned out the cause very clearly. 

'* What is the matter, Trevis?" he exclaimed. 
*' You are looking like a ghost." 

** Oh, nothing, I guess ; I may have been working 
too hard. I do not suppose that it makes much 
difference." 

They had reached Sidney's lodgings, and were 
standing face to face. Trevis moved uneasily, turn- 
ing so that the light from a street lamp near by 
should not shine upon his face. 

** It makes a great deal of difference," Sidney 
exclaimed. " I don't want to hear you talk that 
way." 

" Well, I will try not to ; but sometimes the feel- 
ing comes over me that things would go on just as 
well in this world if I were out of it" 

Trevis may have had some particular reasons for 
this belief. At any rate his despondent tone made 
Sidney fancy that he had been stirring up some 
secret sorrow in the breast of his friend. 

'*You have your place like the rest of us," he 
rejoined ; " if it is only to lecture me, that is some- 
thing. I need you as a friend." 

** Thank you for saying so." Then, after a mo- 
ment, giving a sudden start, he added : " I will bid 
you good-night, for I must be going.' 
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They were growing too sympathetic, and he felt a 
lump in his throat; he would not have shown any 
feeling for the world, no matter what it might have 
been, and he wai; anxious to make his escape. 

So the two friends parted. 





CHAPTER XXXII. 
A VOICE FROM THE TOMB. 

His misadventure on the sea was not spoken of 
by Sidney to anyone for a good while after its 
occurrence ; and so secretly had lie conducted his 
movements during that time, it had never been 
suspected by his friends. He recommenced his 
studies now without delay, and began to apply 
himself assiduously ; for, thanks to the illusions of 
hope, his alliance with Barbara Yarrington seemed 
a matter of possible settlement in the not very far 
distant future, and he felt the responsibility of hav- 
ing something more than himself to live for. His 
thoughts took a wholly different tenor ; the old 
hopelessness, the old despondency that so often 
had retarded his efforts, had quite disappeared, and 
he began to lay up great plans thereby for his 
future. A radical change had come into his life. 

As for Miss Lena Bernon, the intimacy with her 
had suddenly terminated, and he was having no 
more to do with the affairs of her set, which at 
different times had more or less engaged him. One 
incident in connection with her made its impression 
upon him. He was taking a walk one day, when he 
happened to see, coming in his direction, this young 
woman, accompanied by some one of the others of 
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whom he had a faint recollection ; and he was too 
quick not to perceive that he was recognized, nor 
to observe how she passed some word to her com- 
panion. The two looked directly into his face with 
unmoved expression as they walked by him, but 
they knew him not ; he was no more to them than 
any stranger upon the street. 

Very naturally the others were quick to imitate 
their leader; some remembered him at first, and 
offered the usual recognition ; but in no great while 
he had passed beyond the memory of them all. So 
had this young man, particularly favored by them 
on account of his fine personality, willfully thrown 
away his opportunities and allowed himself to sink 
into the bottomless pit of obscurity. 

During this time he saw little of his own family. 
He did, now and then, drop in to inquire for his 
grandmother's health ; but the city residence seemed 
to grow no less gloomy with the advance of time, 
and since he was never asked to repeat his visit, he 
saw little good in the attention. As for the dif- 
ferent members of the household, they all the while 
grew more and more dried up, until the ancient 
mistress appeared a parched queen of the mum- 
mies ; and Marlot and Owen, two veritable pods 
of a bygone season, that crackled dismally in the 
musty drafts of that cheerless sepulcher. It made 
one wonder, to see how life could linger so long in 
such withered shells, when beauty and youth and 
strength were going down in ceaseless procession to 
the grave. 
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The one member having some of the warmth of 
an ordinary human existence was absent, and the 
blatant sounds of his hearty combustion no longer 
startled the solemn walls. Fosdick had flown away 
across the sea again ; this time to realize his dream 
of royalty, sojourning with his old friend and boon 
companion Rockford upon a baronial estate of 
merry England. It was enough for him that his 
friend had succeeded upon the lines which he had 
early laid out for him ; and he was glad to follow in 
the noble*s wake, and share in triumphs to which 
he had materially assisted, while they drowned in 
overflowing beakers the thought that the ancestral 
acres had been recovered out of the resources of the 
produce market, and incidentally by the aid of a 
mild and amiable prairie princess. 

But in the busy metropolis Ambrose Kempton 
still continued to live an existence of extreme regu- 
larity, going to his office in the morning, and forti- 
fying himself behind massive day-books and ledgers, 
there to pass the time in the distressing society 
of that decaying relic of bygone days, the broken- 
down counsellor. It was his life; and he seemed 
to know no other joy than inspecting, as a general 
his troops, the innumerable columns of figures that 
he assembled together before him in methodical 
array, doing with absorbing satisfaction all the tire- 
some labors which usually the favored of fortune 
in this gilded age of ours leave for their slaves to 
perform. When the day closed, his work was laid 
carefully aside with evident regret ; and then to his 
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home he stalked, spectral-like along the crowded 
thoroughfares, observing no person or thing, ab- 
sorbed in himself, even so that the muscles of his 
face kept moving in time to the rhythm of multi- 
plying digits — to his home, with its occupants so 
much in keeping with himself, and after that the 
night closed upon his deeds. His countenance, 
cold and fathomless as the caverns of darkness, 
was now fast showing the effects of too long ex- 
posure to the withering atmosphere in which he 
dwelt : harsh lines were singularly transforming 
features that once had been strikingly handsome, 
and a stooping of his shoulders was day by day be- 
coming more apparent, while his gait had lost its 
youthful elasticity ; in short, his whole appearance 
plainly indicated a gradual drying up of every well- 
spring of human life in the one absorbing pas- 
sion. 

One afternoon, happening to be at home, and 
being especially occupied in preparing himself for an 
approaching examination in some one of his studies, 
Sidney Forrester was all at once roused from his 
absorption by a faint knock at his door. Going to 
answer the same, what first impressed itself upon his 
mind, as he opened the door, was a high black tile' 
of unusually large proportions, which bore the evi- 
dence of much careful polishing and exposure to 
the weather ; and his wonderment at the sight was 
not inconsiderable, until the mission of this surpris- 
ing article was, in a measure, explained by a little 
cracked voice coming from somewhere in the shadow 
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beneath it, which he at once recognized as belonging 
to Owen, his grandmother's indispensable lackey. 

" Please, sir," piped the voice, " the Madam wishes 
to see you very much, and is waiting down-stairs in 
her carriage." And the tile bobbed to and fro, as 
if in corroboration of this statement. 

As Sidney heard these words expressed, and per- 
ceived the small, corrugated features, the thought 
of that remarkable establishment before his door, in 
that unpretending street, struck him in a somewhat 
peculiar light. 

He found it in all its conspicuousness waiting at 
the curb as he passed out of the house, followed by 
Owen close behind ; and he recognized at once his 
grandmother's keen, searching eye peering forth 
from the window in eager expectation of his com- 
ing. He saw plainly from her appearance that 
something very unusual had occurred, and he entered 
at her bidding, and took his seat beside her, wonder- 
ing greatly. 

Grandmother was too much occupied in ransack- 
ing to its depths a cavernous-looking black satchel 
to explain herself at once, and, left to himself, Sid- 
ney spent the time in watching the faces in the 
neighboring windows, and fancying a degree of 
astonishment therein depicted, as the coach went 
thundering along over the cobbles of the street. 
But, after a few moments, the particular object that 
had been so eluding his grandparent, was reached ; 
and, hearing the exclamation of pleasure at its dis- 
covery, Sid turned his head to observe her unfolding 
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a letter, and noticed with surprise that it bore a 
handwriting remarkably resembling that of his late 
uncle Thomas. 

He was invited to read the missive, and taking 
it in his hands, what caught his eye at the first 
glance was the date it bore, which went back a year ; 
reading the name of the person to whom it was 
addressed, he at once concluded that his grand- 
mother, in making one of her periodical tours of 
inspection through her own house, had not omitted 
to include the private shelves of her son Ambrose. 
The letter was indeed from uncle Tom, and told in 
verbose and lofty phrases a melancholy tale of 
misfortune, closing with an eloquent appeal for 
help. 

While Sidney read the letter, his grandmother 
sat leaning forward with her head turned towards 
him, watching him, over the brass rims of a huge 
pair of spectacles, so closely, and with so much wild 
eagerness depicted in her eyes and in her restless 
mien, as to suggest in her the highest development 
of a passion no less than human, and whetted by 
the want of recent gratification. Her state of mind 
was evidently little relieved to see a cloud pass over 
the countenance of her grandchild. 

** I always considered your uncle Tom feeble- 
minded, but it never occurred to me that he was 
not able to look after himself," she said with 
emphasis that evinced much disgust at the recent 
performance of her brother. 

" According to this letter, he must be alive, after 
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all/' remarked Sidney with a coldness not usual in 
his nature. 

"Alive beyond question/* rejoined his grand- 
parent in a convincing tone ; and she snatched the 
letter from him, and hastily thrust it into the gaping 
mouth of her satchel, as if she feared lest that trusted 
attachment to her person should be deprived of its 
due share of nourishment. "Alive beyond ques- 
tion ; that is, if he has not starved to death since the 
writing of this letter.** 

" According to its date, more than a year has 
passed since it was written. I suppose the reason 
uncle Ambrose did not receive it before was that it 
went astray somewhere in the mails.** 

Mrs. Kempton had no comments to make regard- 
ing the receipt of this letter, but she did feel it 
necessary to add a few more words, the better to 
confirm the fact of her brother being a pitiable fool ; 
and in this Sidney did not express any disagreement. 
He took the opportunity to say, however, that he 
supposed something was being done to discover the 
whereabouts and send relief to this unfortunate 
relative. 

" That Is just the point I wish to talk with you 
about,** responded Mrs. Kempton in a tone evi- 
dently expressive of anxiety. " You see it is going 
to require a considerable expenditure af money; 
and I have been thinking that, as you were the one 
to benefit most directly on account of the folly of 
this poor imbecile, you would doubtless be only too 
glad to do something in his behalf yourself/' 
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Sidney did not reply to this, and believing his 
silence a favorable sign, she felt encouraged to go 
on with her quest. 

" It seems to me, moreover, that it is our bounden 
duty to try to get together all the property belong- 
ing to him that we can find, and put it in responsible 
hands, pending his return/* 

But Sidney's thoughts were far removed from 
anything she supposed ; so far, indeed, that he did 
not think to make any answer. 

" I suppose," she pursued, making a determined 
forward movement of her body, and turning towards 
him with a quick, nervous action, " I suppose that 
your portion can be had at any time if it is needed." 
There was an expression of extreme anxiousness 
depicted in her face as she spoke, and, while she 
waited his reply, she studied his countenance closely. 

Still lost in thought, Sid only half heard what she 
was saying, and continued his silence ; but his brow 
was frowning in a dissatisfied way. 

" What say you ? " she said, touching his arm ; 
for she grew bolder as she began to feel greater 
doubt concerning the outcome. 

" Grandmother," said Sidney, at this, " my portion 
is available at any time for my uncle's requirements. 
You need give yourself no concern whatever regard- 



ing it. 
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Though Sidney's tone was too curt to be alto- 
gether pleasant, Mrs. Kempton did not feel suffi- 
ciently confident of succeeding in her efforts, to 
show anger as yet. 
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" I am glad to hear you speak thus, Sidney. I 
had no idea that you would ever be so foolish as 
to think of retaining that which did not rightfully 
belong to you, which you could easily see would be 
impossible for you to do. But there is this about 
it : you know that you are contemplating marriage, 
and to a woman, too, without a penny in the world. 
Now, considering all the obligations you incur by 
such a step, all the extraordinary needs, — and this 
when you are not yet established in any profession, 
and have no other resources at hand, — do you not 
think it a little unwise to keep the money in your 
possession when it may tempt you to err in regard 
to it even to commit actual sin ? *' 

** It is very thoughtful in you to point out the 
pitfalls that lie in my path, grandma. I shall do 
what I can to avoid them. But, for the present, I 
think it better to let this money remain where it is, 
though it is my intention to do everything in my 
power to discover my uncle's whereabouts, and help 
him if he is not already beyond the reach of human 
aid. I think that in this I should have the co-opera- 
tion of both yourself and uncle Ambrose." 

" You dare to refuse me this I You intend to keep 
that which does not belong to you ! Well, we will 
see whether you are to be permitted to do so or 
not." 

" The fact of wrongful possession will have to be 
more clearly shown, I fancy, before I can be made 
to give up this money against my will." 

** Very good, sir ; but, understand, it will cost you 
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much more t-han this trifling sum, your sinful per- 
sistence. It is no more than right that I should not 
be expected to provide for your future, if you so 
choose to hold yourself in opposition to my wishes. 
Remember, sir, you need not hope to receive any of 
my property when I am gone." 

If Madam Kempton saw fit no longer to restrain 
her angry feelings, Sidney's own feelings had now 
become too intense and manifold to be easily held 
in check ; and he felt much tempted to say that he 
was not just at that moment for sale, and that, as 
he already had no expectation from her quarter, 
her threat was wasted. But, fortunately, just then 
the carriage drew up before the family residence, 
and he was saved from uttering anything that could 
do him no good. He quickly alighted and offered 
his hand to help his grandmother down, but she 
waved him away, and beckoned Owen to her side 
for that particular office ; then, with her faithful 
servant's assistance, she stepped painfully down to 
the sidewalk, after which she ordered the carriage 
to the stable, and without a word more proceeded 
to ascend the broad stairway, leaving Sid upon the 
sidewalk, with several miles of space between him 
and his humble abiding place ; leaving him to go 
his own way to his own destruction. 
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CHAPTER XXXIII. 



job's comforter. 

By the time Sidney reached his room that night, 
he had awakened to a full realization of the trying 
and perhaps dangerous position in which he was 
placed, owing to the recent very singular perform- 
ances of his uncle Tom. It was not on his own 
account that he felt troubled about giving up the 
small fortune that had descended to him from this 
person, but it carried despair into his innermost 
soul to think that, after all, he might be unable to 
bring any good to the one being in whom he had 
of late centered all his hopes. Why, he asked him- 
self, should she be forced to continue an existence 
that was fast wearing out her young life? And 
then he thought of Barbara's pale, careworn features, 
and it occurred to him, all at once, how easy it would 
be to put this money beyond the reach of any legal 
process, even could such be brought. Truly the 
wrong could not be deep to apply it to the greatest 
good, instead of letting it go merely to swell a 
miser's hoard. " But so thinks the thief who steals 
a loaf of bread for his starving family ! " fiercely he 
exclaimed. " Society has its rules, and when they 
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are no longer observed, chaos and extinction must 
ensue.** But there came another thought: Nature 
bids us live whether or no. 

While this luckless casuist sat pondering over all 
these sober questions, he became conscious of a 
knocking at his door, and that it was Trevis, his 
friend, who came and was sitting before him, speak- 
ing of some new misery that had befallen the Yar- 
ringtons. He heard, almost as if in a trance, how, 
shortly after these people had come to live in their 
present abode, Mr. Bernon, without consulting their 
wishes, thinking — if thinking of them at all — to 
surprise his relations in a most agreeable manner, 
had acquired the title to their home, and then had 
tendered them its use free of all expense. It gave 
Sidney a thrill of pleasure to hear how Mr. Yarring- 
ton had refused to accept the offer, and had punctu- 
ally met his obligations in the matter, just as if he 
had had a stranger for a landlord, to this end toiling 
night and day at work which was most. irksome to 
him, and to do which he was little fitted. This, 
then, Sidney thought, was the reason why Mr. 
Yarrington had always been so incomprehensible 
to his brother-in-law, as that person himself had 
confessed. He realized how Mr. Bernon*s act, done, 
no doubt, with most approved ostentation, must 
have wounded these proiid spirits ; and he felt 
heartily glad that they had lived self-respecting and 
faithful to one another. 

However, as the provider for the family had labored 
unremittingly, so, day by day, had the struggle for 
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existence grown more and more desperate, until in 
time he had broken down beneath the strain ; and, 
in spite of all his pride and determination, he would 
finally have been forced to bow in supplication before 
his very charitably inclined brother-in-law, had not a 
true friend come to him at the last moment, and 
advanced him enough to meet his immediate neces- 
sities, as well as his arrears of rent, which had begun 
to accumulate in spite of all his efforts. Of this 
fact his wife and children had been kept unac- 
quainted, and they were living on in the belief that 
some resources were still left, though the children 
were studying to be helpful, so that in the end they 
might be able to care for themselves. But Mr. 
Yarrington, ever neglectful of business matters, 
had omitted to look after the legal forms common 
between landlord and tenant, as in this case it 
seemed quite unnecessary ; and now one day, when he 
was lying helpless upon his bed, and his wife herself 
too feeble to go about, the family were disturbed 
beyond measure to learn that the house in which 
they lived had been sold over their heads, and to 
receive a notice to quit the premises without delay. 
** It is no use, Sidney, disputing that there is an 
evil power controlling all earthly things," Trevis 
was saying. " The only explanation of old Bernon's 
action is, that his failure to secure this victim for the 
indulgence of his peculiar pastime has exasperated 
him, and he has now resolved to make Mr. Yarring- 
ton a petitioner for his charity, whether or no. 
Unfortunately this is not all ; for I myself, while I 
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would only be too glad to do anything for these 
people that lies within my power, find confronting 
me at this critical moment the more likely prospect 
of becoming a suppliant for assistance. The truth 
is, my investments have all been going bad for no 
reason whatever, and the little which my own efforts 
bring me is not much more than enough to keep 
my own self in condition to prolong the struggle." 

Alas ! poor Sidney could only speak of his own 
complicated affairs in answer. His own favorite 
argument of natural laws seemed worthless, with 
the fact before him of such an accumulation of 
misery descending all at once upon beings so truly 
undeserving of it. 

"Poor Barbara!** he thought to himself; "this, 
then, is your recompense for regarding the sacred 
promptings of your being. This the bridal portion 
that I bring you. So much for my impetuousness.** 

He was standing alone before his window, and it 
seemed to him almost as if it were all a dream. 
His friend had stolen away as ghostlike as he had 
come, and the light upon his table had burned out, 
— burned out as had his brightest hopes, — leaving 
him in what appeared complete and hopeless dark- 
ness. The night wind blew dismally through the 
room, lifted the curtains lightly, and rustled the 
leaves of the book which he had so hopefully pored 
over before his interruption of the afternoon. It 
was a wearisome and uncertain path which he had 
chosen for himself, and during his journeying what 
was there to sustain even himself? So he gazed 
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out upon the shadowy street, and watched the few 
dark torms that passed along it from time to time. 
Did they, too, have their troubles ? Were they with- 
out shelter in that great city with all its beautiful 
homes? The shining river near at hand was bearing 
him no golden argosies; no messenger was hasten- 
ing along the street to bring him good news of those 
he loved; the night wind seemed only to whisper 
of further disaster. The darkness was filled with 
stalking spectres. 




CHAPTER XXXIV. 

EXCHANGING CONFIDENCES, 

Compelled as they were to give up their home 
at such a time, the situation of the Yarringtons was 
indeed critical ; and what the outcome might have 
been is a problem, for it is doubtful if they would 
have gone to their wealthy relatives for aid, even 
as a last resort. Fortunately, during this period of 
darkness, the ever resourceful Harold was seized 
with new vigor, and he managed to turn a certain 
product of his brain to some small account in the 
matter of needful funds ; then father and cousin 
conspired together to keep the knowledge of their 
straitened circumstances from the others for a little 
while longer. 

Barbara and Harold went out together to look 
for a place of shelter of some sort, and after long 
search an apartment was found sufficiently moder- 
ate in rent that would answer for their needs ; so 
with the aid of the younger children, they set to 
work preparing the household goods for removal, 
and making a sort of gala time of it rather than a 
day of disorganization and mourning. After all, it 
was not going to be as disastrous an occurrence as 
had been expected, though it was hard to keep back 
the bitter feelings, since the whole affair seemed to 
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be such a needless visitation ; only the most vexing 
part was the removal of the old people, who were 
unable to go about by themselves. Barbara was 
forced to act as nurse, and superintend all these 
details as well ; but young people never know 
fatigue, and she was unremitting in her work, taking 
almost no time for rest herself. Harold was the 
only one to realize what it all presaged, and he 
might have been seen, during that time, to give his 
cousin more than one anxious glance. 

Sidney came round in the evening, and Barbara 
and he found a corner where they could be by 
themselves ; she said it rested her to have him with 
her, so they left them undisturbed. Barbara told 
him about all their troubles, as far as she knew them, 
and even hinted at the possibility of actual want, 
which she was too observing not to divine was in 
some manner impending. She was determined that 
he should know everything concerning their affairs, 
and if he chose to remain constant, notwithstanding, 
why, then, she could only pity him for it all. As for 
Sidney, he avowed that he was not to be frightened 
away so easily ; he listened to her recital with 
soberness, and he took pains not to make any 
intimation of his knowledge as to the true state of 
things, though he felt that she would be offended 
were she to learn the facts of the case. It seemed 
like deceit, the whole proceeding ; but for him to 
have done otherwise would have been a breach of 
trust. 

He spoke of his own affairs, for this seemed a 
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reciprocal act of trustfulness; and then, too, it was 
quite important for him to do so at this particular 
time. He told of his work and of his ambitions ; 
how he had hoped to make some sort of a showing 
at his profession ; but in either case how he would 
have been able, if everything had gone well, to have 
given her something of a home on the start. Then 
he related the story of his fortune, mentioning the 
incident that had brought him into possession of it ; 
and last of all he spoke of the letter from his uncle 
which his grandmother had lately offered him to 
read. 

** It is a curious affair,** Sidney concluded ; " I do 
not feel quite sure whether his mind has gone astray 
or not. 

" His action would seem to suggest something of 
the sort, but no doubt it is a harmless form which 
will pass off, if he is carefully looked after.'* 

" And it is just that care which I fear he may not 
receive. I do not wish to cast any reflections upon 
my own kindred, but I doubt if any very great effort 
is being made in uncle Tom*s behalf by any of 
those on whom such is most incumbent.** 

"Very fortunately, then, your uncle has you, at 
least, to rely upon.** 

** Me, if anybody, I am confident. That is, if 
nothing has happened to him since he forwarded 
his appeal for help. I am endeavoring to aid him, 
in truth, though I am the one least able to do so, 
and I have no doubt but that we shall soon see 
him once more in our midst. His return, however, 
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under such circumstances, is going to develop some 
curious complications, I very much fear." 

** It certainly must, unless he should decide to let 
the affairs of the past remain undisturbed.** 

" Of that there is little likelihood, it seems to 
me, knowing him as I do. I feel confident that he 
will do his utmost to recover such of his belongings 
as he is able to locate in any way.'* 

" He ought not to find it a troublesome task," 
she answered, a thoughtful look passing over her 
face. 

** It depends much upon the volition of those who 
hold his goods and chattels. Whatever the law 
may be, money' is easily put out of reach when 
once possession is obtained.** 

** That is very true.** Barbara spoke with a cold- 
ness in her tone that plainly carried a deeper meaning. 

** In my case," he responded quickly, ** there is 
much to be considered.** 

" There is but one conclusion to be reached." 
This was firmly expressed. 

** But it is a fact that I have been led away, 
through the possession of this fortune, in a direc- 
tion that otherwise I should not have taken. To be 
left without any means of support at this juncture, 
when my studies are not completed, is worse for me 
than would have been the case had I never been 
enabled to undertake them. This is but one of the 
considerations.** 

" It is your own misfortune, that, and it bears no 
weight in the argument, whatever.'* 
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** You truly think, then, Barbara, that I should 
give up everything?" 

*' I should be deeply disappointed in you, were 
you to do otherwise." 

** But consider, Barbara, what it means. I can 
look for no help from any of my relations. I look 
for nothing from them in the future." 

"Are you afraid of death?" she said with a 
startling quickness. 

** I think not. At least, I hope that I have the 
courage to meet it if need be." 

" I fear death less than a troubled conscience." 

" Yet it seems right, not to give up without a 
struggle." 

**Then why not struggle?" 

** My heart is willing enough, but the opportuni- 
ties are not to be found in a moment." 

**Nothing more true ; but do not lose heart. The 
opportunities will come in time. You are studying 
law ; keep on with your studies, and in the mean 
time find work of some sort to do — toil, slave, 
drudge — anything that will not bring you a troubled 
conscience. If you succeed, you will be all the 
more of a man for it." 

'^ And if I die ? " 

** There is peace and rest in the grave." 

" But it is for you, poor child, I feel the most 
concern." 

" Patience, patience, Sidney. Let us live like 
heroes, or like martyrs perish." 



CHAPTER XXXV. 

THE RAGGED EDGE. 

Much as Sidney Forrester was disposed to con- 
temn the whole subject of material needs, that 
which always had been burdensome to him to no 
small degree, even under the most favorable condi- 
tions, was a compliance with the stomachic enforce- 
ments. In the old days he had learned something 
of the more serious side of this question, but this 
was rather through having it a constant suggestion 
than from any actual experience, for there always 
had been a sheltering roof to return to, with some- 
thing of cold forage usually to be found, if need be. 
Now, however, the question was confronting him in 
its sternest aspect, for he had . decided no longer to 
make use of that which he felt did not truly belong 
to him ; and though he knew that he might return 
to the old life, if he chose to intrude himself, he was 
determined, sooner than do so, to combat the gaunt 
spectre of starvation to the end. So much for 
youthful fervor. 

Meanwhile, he could not help comparing his own 
profitless life with that of his friend Trevis. Trevis, 
he had early divined, was that tutelary genius 
watching over the Yarringtons in their troubles, 
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though he had never heard it confessed ; and, indeed, 
the subject was quite too delicate a one between 
these men ever to be alluded to by either one of 
them. This one was applying his energies to some 
purpose, even though he was but a literary hack, 
working at such odd jobs as came in his way; while 
Sidney felt himself to be a mere pretender, standing 
leisurely by, awaiting only the moment when the 
reward should be offered, to claim a -share. He had 
seen such beings, had often expatiated on this partic- 
ular order of the species, and to find himself in the 
same category was little flattering to his self-love. 
Moreover, it was no balm to his wounded spirit to 
have the first opportunity for remunerative labor 
come from this source: a bit of publisher's work 
which required some technical research. But the 
time had come for extreme pride to bow down unto 
the dust. 

There was no fastidious disdaining now, no dainty 
choosing, no following at pleasure the mind's par- 
ticular bent. Toil he must, whether he willed it or 
no, if he would keep his bodily encumbrance agoing. 
Besides this, there was the family with which he had 
joined issue ; he was not without responsibilities here, 
and their troubles were causing him to feel more 
and more anxious as the time went by, and he saw 
how little he was accomplishing on his own account. 
Indeed, it seemed to him as if the light that he had 
followed for so long through the wilderness, was 
further removed from him now than ever, and it was 
hard enough to keep back the feelings of despair. 
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There were times, even, when actual want stared 
him in the face, and it looked as if he had reached 
the end, in spite of all his toiling. Once the 
question was only solved by a fellow student asking 
him to dine, and then he hesitated about accepting 
the offer, fearing to show unseemly haste in the 
matter. Another time it was a bit of silver picked 
up from the pavement, which tided him over one 
more day. And this was all occurring while he still 
wore the garb of a gentleman, and strove to keep 
a clean shaven face and an expression of counte- 
nance sober and determined. 

Things going from bad to worse soon came to 
such a pass that Trevis and he one evening held 
a council of war to determine upon some last 
desperate effort ; but the only conclusion reached 
for all their conferring was, that unless something 
very unexpected turned up, and this speedily, the 
same social system that turned them loose in the 
street, would only have to take them in charge 
again. 

Something did, indeed, turn up the very next 
morning, and it had a no less surprising form than 
the corporate image of Mr. Thomas Roodhouse. 
Sidney was taken quite unawares, having this guile- 
less being burst in upon him at an early hour, when 
he was yet lingering in his room, debating in his 
mind as to the ethics of further presuming upon the 
indulgence of his landlady in the all-important 
matter of breakfasting. 

" Why, uncle Tom ! *' was all that Sidney could say ; 
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for uncle Tom had so much to say that no eloquence 
which the former possessed could ever have v/ith- 
stood against such a vocabulary. He had been 
duped, " miserably, damnably ; ** he had been made 
the victim of byplay ; tricked against, lied to ; in the 
end threatened with the worst that man could have 
visited upon him. Such vehemence and such wild 
gesticulations made Sidney fancy that his uncle had, 
in truth, lost his reason. He tried to express that 
he was glad to see his uncle return looking so well ; 
that he was glad to see him back again in their 
midst ; and he intimated something about the merry 
trick the gentleman had played by running off with- 
out announcing his intention to any one. He was 
so taken with the thought of this gentleman's arrival, 
that he had not noticed a tall person, of venerable 
appearance, who had softly stolen into the room 
at the time of his uncle's boisterous advent. But at 
this moment uncle Tom happened to remember. 

**By the way, Sidney," he suddenly exclaimed, 
"let me introduce you to a friend of mine. Mr. 
Forrester, my nephew." Then followed the usual 
handshaking, and the usual falsehoods of polite 
manners were told. " Mr. Forrester," he continued, 
" is a gentleman whom I met in San Francisco. It 
is a strange coincidence that you should both pos- 
sess the same name. He was coming back to the 
East on a visit, and kindly volunteered to protect 
me from my miserable nephew." After which uncle 
Tom returned to the subject that was foremost in 
his mind, with all the impetuousness of a schoolboy 
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excited over a new idea, and pursued it breathlessly. 
** Who would ever have thought that Ambrose 
could be so base ? There I was, living all the while 
in the belief that he was devoting his ingenuity to 
saving my life, and all the while he has been wickedly 
imposing upon me. Oh the pretentious hypocrite ! 
the miserable, gnawing canker! I would have been 
living to-day in that wretched country, implicitly 
believing in his conduct, but ** 

** Mr. Roodhouse seems to have been misled in a 
very singular manner,** the stranger interrupted. 
"If all the facts of the case are true, his nephew's 
conduct has been most reprehensible.** 

"There is no doubt about it!** uncle Tom ex- 
claimed, " no doubt about it. He was scheming to 
secure my fortune, and if I had not been so blind, I 
should have suspected him from the first, knowing 
his mercenary propensities as well as I do. But, 
thank Heaven ! I have at last discovered the truth ; 
and, too, in such an accidental way.** 

** The evidence is but circumstantial,** remarked 
the other quickly, moving uneasily, as if the subject 
was little interesting to him. "It is not so con- 
vincing but that it will be necessary for my friend 
here to proceed with the utmost caution, if he 
would wish to retain his freedom." 

" Yes, Sidney, only think of it ! ** exclaimed 
uncle Tom excitedly ; " if I am not extremely 
careful, I shall find myself securely fastened in a 
maniac's cell. I never should have dared to return 
to this part of the world again, had not this gentle- 
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man kindly volunteered to interest himself in my 
behalf." 

Uncle Tom's words and his excited air appeared 
very significant to Sidney, and he glanced inquir- 
ingly at the stranger. 

** Mr. Roodhouse speaks truly," remarked that 
gentleman, perceiving his bewilderment. ** He stands 
self-committed ; and I fear that there are some of 
his relatives who will not be disinclined to take ad- 
vantage of the fact at the first opportunity. The 
unfortunate part of it is, that he has been left 
wholly without resources, thanks to the scheming 
of one of these same." 

** It is of this I wish to speak, Sidney," interrupted 
uncle Tom in a plainly softened tone. " I am 
wholly without resources, as my friend here says ; 
indeed, I am dependent on this gentleman's bounty 
for my existence, for I have not a dollar left in the 
world, owing to Ambrose's machinations. If I can- 
not provide myself with some means of protection, 
my case must prove hopeless ; the madhouse awaits 
me. Of course it is useless to hope for any restitu- 
tion from Ambrose, but it is to you I have looked 
with more faith. You, I fancy, came into possession 
of your share of my fortune which I so foolishly 
was induced to abandon ; — that is, if you, too, were 
not victimized by this villain ; — and it seems not 
unfair, should this be the case, to ask you to lend 
me some little assistance in the matter." 

" My share of your fortune, uncle, is at your 

disposal," Sidney responded calmly. " Of course I 
21 
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shall be unable to repay you the interest upon it, 
for that I have spent, and have not the means at 
hand of making it good ; but the entire sum that 
was turned over to me is available at any time/' 

** Well, it is no more than right," answered uncle 
Tom quite coldly ; " I should not be made to suffer 
at my time of life. If you will agree to it, we will 
settle the matter without delay, for this worry is 
killing me/' 

** I think the matter had better be settled at 
once," interrupted the stranger, giving a quick toss 
of his head, as if he were anxious to be rid of the 
affair as soon as possible. " No use to delay. Let 
us be going about it while there is yet time." 

It was quickly decided to settle the affair without 
delay, and very soon the three men left the house 
together. A carriage was standing at the curb, and 
into this uncle Tom clambered with an alacrity and 
nimbleness that appeared to belie his professed con- 
tempt for a hired conveyance, so conspicuous in him 
in former years ; but he was not worried now by the 
thought of accountability in the matter, his pockets 
being empty, while, as the hero of the occasion, it 
was proper he should be suitably attended, and even 
occupy the first place in the same. 

Mr. Roodhouse's companion motioned Sidney to 
enter, and, having given his directions to the driver, 
he stepped in himself, and took a seat beside uncle 
Tom. 

** I have directed the driver to take us to my 
hotel," he said, as soon as the carriage started; 
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"for it seems to me that our young friend here 
should be acquainted with all the facts of the case, 
before he is called upon to make this sacrifice. I 
would have given him the story before, but his room 
was too small to hold all three of us for any length 
of time." 

The suggestion called forth a strong protest from 
uncle Tom. He did not think they should delay in 
attending to the matter. Savings banks were so 
uncertain, he declared. But the direction in which 
the carriage was proceeding was not changed, for he 
did not venture to offer his objections to the man 
on the box, though he remained recalcitrant to the 
last. It took more than moral suasion to induce 
him to alight when they came to a stop; some 
slight physical force was required, and this his 
friend did not hesitate to apply. 

They had come before a hotel of good repute, 
though it was one of the less pretentious ones of 
the city; but Sidney was too much preoccupied 
with his own thoughts to pay great attention to his 
surroundings. He scarcely noticed the apartment 
into which they presently entered, quite failing to 
observe that there was an air about it suggesting the 
likelihood of its occupant being able to make pretty 
much his own choice in the matter of worldly con- 
cerns. He seated himself mechanically at the gen- 
tleman's request, almost without knowing what he 
did ; but in a moment more he was listening with 
close attention to the stranger's words. 

" Your uncle and I first met in a hotel where we 
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both happened to be staying, in San Francisco/' the 
gentleman began. " Being both old men, our differ- 
ent positions were more or less solitary, and natur- 
ally we were drawn together. The acquaintance- 
ship began in some casual way, and we used to pass 
our spare time with the usiial prate of old age. 
* Your name/ he said to me one time after we had 
been on speaking terms a short while, * I do not 
know that I have heard it?* When I told it to 
him, I noticed that he gave me a quick glance, and 
seemed to be puzzled over something. * And yours,' 
I said ; * may I ask it of you, if it be not presum- 
ing ? ' He repeated it, scrutinizing me at the same 
time so closely that I could not help wondering, 
until he explained himself by saying that my name 
was one with which he was familiar. * Indeed,' I 
said, * names are getting to be of little importance 
these days. There is another person in the city, bear- 
ing the same name as my own, — a former sea-captain, 
— and it not infrequently leads to complications in our 
affairs, very naturally.' With this he grew strangely 
silent, and it was some time before I learned the 
reason why he so chose to drop the subject. I soon 
discovered that he had come from the East, bring- 
ing with him a considerable sum of money upon his 
person, and that he had been speedily relieved of 
the same, on his arrival here, by some adventurer. 
He was at that time very contentedly awaiting a 
remittance from home, and making the best of such 
credit as his very credible story and respectable 
appearance could procure him. Finding him to be 
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a man of cultivation and an agreeable companion, I 
invited him to come home with me to my ranch in 
the back country, and this he seemed not unwilling 
to do. 

** Well, here he remained with me, and I was 
contented to have him, for I was leading a solitary 
bachelor existence at the time, and the presence 
of such a person served to break the monotony. 
As the time wore on, I learned by degrees his story. 
It was that some nephew, on his expectations from 
Mr. Roodhouse here, had given a post-obit to a 
person who had no other purpose in mind than 
murder, there was every reason to suppose, since 
several attempts were apparently made upon his 
life, as you may perhaps remember. The rest you 
know, Mr. Sidney ; how he wrote a letter professing 
to have lost his reason, making a good point of the 
fact that people had been pursuing him, and then 
promptly disappeared in order that his fortune 
should lapse and his life be spared. 

" I laughed when I heard his story. * Your other 
nephew is at the bottom of this,' I said to him, and 
very loyally he took offense at the suggestion. * But 
wait and see,' was my advice to him. And wait he 
did, until one day a letter came from his nephew, 
professing great solicitude for his uncle's unhappy 
condition, and offering much good counsel, recom- 
mending him, in particular, not to return home for 
the time being, as he would incur the risk of being 
confined in an asylum for the insane. No draft, or 
money, or anything of any use to him was enclosed, 
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and but for me, Mr. Roodhouse might have fared 
badly ; for he never would have dared to return 
to his relations after realizing the conspiracy against 
him. For myself, I was not displeased, as his com- 
panionship continued to be interesting in my soli- 
tude, and I felt glad to be able to offer him an 
asylum. So we lived on together from year to 
year, and by degrees I learned his life history. One 
incident impressed me particularly. It was the 
story of his niece, your mother, I believe. 

**Sad it is to think that she should have been 
forced to give up her home in the manner she was. 
Your uncle never has ceased to censure his sister for 
her neglect of her only daughter at such a tinie. 
For a long while he did not speak of her child, — 
that is yourself, I believe, Mr. Sidney, — the reason 
for which you can understand. I led him to tell me 
more, however, and one day, in a fit of wrath, he 
blurted out the truth in regard to the Captain, your 
father. A tale of singular malignity it would seem 
to be. 

** For the rest, — now give me your closest atten- 
tion, — though I have never told it to Mr. Roodhouse 
out of regard for his feelings simply, it is true that 
I am acquainted with some facts concerning your 
father's history that are not generally known. Of 
the wreck of his ship, and his experiences in getting 
back to civilization, you already know something, 
so I will not go into details at present ; but of this 
I wish to speak. It seems that almost the first 
person your father met on reaching this city was 
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Ambrose Kempton, his brother-in-law, and he was 
overwhelmed with grief to be informed of his wife's 
sad death. Ambrose greeted him civilly enough, 
and asked him to come with him to his office in 
order that they might talk over things a little; 
which invitation Mr. Forrester accepted willingly, 
for he was anxious to hear something of his wife's 
last days. 

** The conversation lasted for some time, and by 
degrees a deal of the truth was learned ; for Ambrose 
did not spare his mother, but dwelt on her shameful 
indiflference to the wishes of her daughter. How- 
ever, this soulless, scheming villain, did he mention 
his sister's child? Not one word of its existence 
did he breathe. Mark you, he told no lie, in no 
way committed himself; simply held a fiendish 
silence, and let the father go ffom him unacquainted 
with the existence of a son." 

" You may, perhaps, imagine that Mr. Forrester 
had no wish to call upon his wife's mother ; his 
recollections of her were not the most tender. 
In brief, there were no ties to keep him longer in that 
neighborhood. His fortune had melted away, his 
home was broken up, all the remembrances were pain- 
ful beyond measure. One day he visited the site of 
his old home, and wandered over the paths which 
the fond pair had often trod together. His sorrow 
was too deep ; he resolved to fly away lest brooding 
over all the wrongs done his poor wife might warp 
his nature and develop its evil side. Next day, 
learning of a vessel in need of a master, he applied 
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for the berth and was accepted. In a short while 
he was on the sea once more, bound for the Pacific 
Coast/* 

With Mr. Forrester's concluding words, little by 
little uncle Tom's gray locks began to straggle 
wildly as he drove his fingers through them in 
strange excitement. Before the speaker finished, he 
rose to his feet, and, going in front of him, com- 
menced to scrutinize his countenance with rapt 
attention ; then his hair seemed, more and more, to 
become electrified. 

"Captain Forrester himself, living and in the 
flesh ; and all this time I had never discovered it. 
May Heaven forefend ! " 

** Yes, I am that Captain Forrester, and no one 
need gainsay it. Years may have changed my 
appearance so that those who knew me of old can- 
not recognize me now, but I still have the same 
heart." 

Sidney had sprung to the man's side. 

'* Can you be my father ? you, against whom I 
have treasured up so much bitterness ? " 

" Yes, Sidney, I am your father. Forgive me for 
the neglect I have so unwittingly shown you. My 
deep grief, my passion, drove me away before I had 
learhed of your existence." 

** Oh, what suffering you have known, my father ! " 

" I have borne it, Sidney, without murmuring, for 
her sake." 

** For her sake may we bear it together, hencefor- 
ward.' 



»» 
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" Sidney ! " 

" Father ! " 

The glad parent pressed a kiss upon his son's 
forehead. 

" You have your mother's brow,'* he said ; " your 
face speaks of her. May you have her pure spirit ! " 

Uncle Tom had slunk away into a corner. The 
situation was altogether too overpowering for him, 
and he would have been glad to have sunk into 
the floor, to have jumped out of the windows — any- 
thing but endure such discomfort. 

** Why have you deceived me in this manner?" 
he blurted out. " Why did you not let me know 
at once who you were ? " 

" I had no wish to revive the past. It would 
have done you no good to have learned my identity 
then." 

Mr. Forrester spoke carelessly, all the while hold- 
ing his son by the hand, and regarding him intently. 
Meanwhile, uncle Tom had secured his hat and was 
stealing out of the room. 

"We are not done yet," Mr. Forrester said, inter- 
cepting him. ** In the first place, I wish to restore 
tc you the portion which Sidney received from your 
estate. This is the amount, I think." 

He handed uncle Tom a draft which he had in 
readiness, as if he had anticipated this opportunity 
for settling the matter with him. Uncle Tom 
grasped it with eagerness, and examined it closely. 

" You have added the interest ! " he exclaimed 
excitedly. But the two men were too much pre- 
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occupied to pay attention to him. " Well, it is no 
more than right," he muttered, still studying the 
draft, his eyes glittering at the sight with ill-con- 
cealed gratification. 

" I will go and have this cashed at once," he said 
rather gruffly after a moment, as the old self began 
to awaken, and he found himself overlooked; so, 
with evident umbrage, he started for the door. 

" Go, and may Heaven be with you," remarked 
Mr. Forrester. But the door had closed. " Thank 
goodness, he is gone ! " he said to Sidney. ** He was 
the darkest shadow on my brief married existence; 
but he was useful to your mother at that time, on 
account of my enforced absences, and then, too, he 
was harmless. However, this was not enough ; he 
must follow me into my solitary retreat ; and for 
how long have I borne his infernal tediousness? 
Ay, but what an effort it has been to keep up the 
sham, easily as he is duped ! " 

" It was strange, your meeting him as you did, 
father." 

" I stumbled upon him quite unexpectedly one 
day while I was putting up at the hotel. Had he 
recognized me at that moment, our meeting would 
have been a cold one, I fear ; the truth would 
never have been learned, in all probability. Fortu- 
nately, time had changed my appearance to such a 
degree that I revived no memories in his dull 
intellect, so that I was able to enact my part with 
results that are quite satisfactory. However, let 
us drop this none too interesting subject. Tell me 
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something of your own self, Sid ; a hard life you 
have had, I fear. But for the future we will have 
our joys and sorrows together; money I have 
enough for all our needs, and we will share it 
between us. Now for your story, Sid ; your joys 
and sorrows, ambitions, disappointments — every- 
thing you care to tell." 





CHAPTER XXXVI. 

WHAT THE TURNING TIDE BRINGS. 

Father and son spent the day together, neither 
one of them being able to bear the thought of 
separation after thus meeting for the first time in 
their hves. Their stories were not to be told in a 
moment, nor even in a day ; but one by one the 
incidents having the most important bearing on 
their lives were related. Sidney, however, was lit- 
tle disposed to dwell upon the wrongs which he 
had been forced to suffer, or to paint them in lurid 
hues. He had no other wish than to give his father 
enough plain facts, so that he might the better 
judge of him and know him. as he felt it was right 
a father should do. And in this Mr. Forrester 
sought to encourage him, for he was anxious to 
learn all that he could of his son's life. 

He chose the easy method of securing confidence 
by opening his own heart to him ; he told all that 
he knew of his wife's unhappy life ; told of their 
first meeting, of his treatment by her family, of his 
own persistence in the face of every discourage- 
ment, and, most of all, of her unfaltering devotion 
to him. The young man felt a delicacy about 
speaking of the romance of his own life, fearing to 
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cast a shadow over his parent's happiness at finding 
him ; but Mr. Forrester showed himself to be so 
thoroughly sympathetic and self-devoted, that he 
very soon had confessed the whole truth. It was a 
new pleasure to be able to give his confidence to 
one who inspired such trust, and he began to enu- 
merate the perfections of the young woman with 
all the enthusiasm of his ardent nature. He spoke 
without hesitancy, while his father listened to his 
recitals with the deepest feeling and attention. 

** It rejoices me beyond measure, Sidney,** he said 
at last, " to know that you have found such a one to 
bear you company upon your life*s journey, and who 
will help you to sustain your courage over all the 
rough places so sure to be met with sooner or later. 
You are well favored ; and may you prove yourself 
worthy of her.** 

As might be supposed, Sidney was wrought to a 
high pitch of excitement at the new turn the affairs 
of his life had taken, and he felt most anxious to go 
to Barbara and tell her how he had found his father, 
and to have the two meet each other. But he was 
determined now to hold himself in restraint, and act 
in a rational manner ; so he decided to wait until a 
suitable time should arrive. At a convenient hour 
the two set out together to pay the longed-for visit. 

One of the younger sisters admitted them to their 
apartment, and they had not long to wait in the 
little parlor before Barbara came to meet them. It 
amused Sidney to observe her surprised expression 
at seeing a stranger with him. She never had 
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heard him speak of his father, except one time when 
he had sought to make her understand all the cir- 
cumstances of his life. She always had felt that 
there was some unexplained wrong; and it gave her 
a thrill of pleasure, when she heard Sidney utter his 
father's name, to read in the faces of the two men 
that the cause of their estrangement had been re- 
moved, and they were united at last. 

" My son has told me,** the father said in a voice 
tremulous with emotion, taking her hand in his own. 
" I cannot feel but that he is truly blest. May I 
salute you ? ** and he pressed a kiss upon her cheek 
as she held it for him, though seeming half reluc- 
tant. 

There was so much to be talked about that Sid- 
ney could scarcely find words to express himself fast 
enough. He lost no time, be it assured, in telling 
her of the good fortune his father brought him, that 
meant so much at that time for their happiness. It 
was on her account he felt the most delight ; he 
might go on with his life work now, knowing that 
she and hers were cared for. But as the time wore 
on and his ardor increased, Barbara appeared to 
grow more and more thoughtful, and began to keep 
a singular reserve. 

Trevis himself at length put in an appearance, 
and having been introduced to Mr. Forrester in 
proper form, and the latest turn in affairs made clear 
to his mind, he expressed satisfaction. He gave 
evidence of being in the best of spirits, and took 
possession of the situation at once, instilling new 
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life into the company, and speedily driving all senti- 
mental frivolities to cover. He quickly singled out 
Mr. Forrester as a particular object to which to 
address his numerous ideas. 

As for the young couple, they soon found it con- 
venient to steal away into an adjoining room and 
leave the two to enjoy their conversation unre- 
strained. 

** Are you not rejoiced at my good fortune, — at 
our good fortune, I will add ? *' Sidney exclaimed 
with fervor as he seated himself beside her upon 
the sofa. 

** It pleases me beyond measure,** she responded. 
** I have worried about you so much during these 
days, for I have not felt myself wholly guiltless. It 
has seemed to me you have had more burdens than 
it was right for you to bear." 

" But you shall have no more worries now ; your 
life is to be all happiness and rest.** 

" I shall have less cause for anxiousness, I 
hope.*' 

The words were spoken with a cold firmness, and 
she rejected a caress he offered her. 

"Why, what is ailing you, Bab ? ** he said, glancing 
at her quickly. 

" Oh, it is nothing ; I am not well, I imagine. I 
will be over it in a moment.** 

But he had discovered a tear upon her cheek. 
" Nonsense, Bab ! There is something on your 
mind. Now tell me what it is. You know you are 
to keep no secrets from me." 
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"Sidney/* she said in the firmest tone, "you 
surely cannot care to marry me now. You have a 
bright future before you, and should not thus be 
fettered/* 

" Barbara, you wound my feelings with your 
words. Do you suppose that I am going to change 
with the first turn of the wind ?" 

" That is just the point : you are too true and 
steadfast ; you feel yourself in duty bound. But I 
think too much of you to take advantage because in 
a moment of darkness you sought a woman's sym- 
pathy. You must forget this little episode in your 
life. Go forth to-night, ready to follow on with 
your life work ; and if you will remember me as a 
friend who wishes the best for you, I shall be con- 
tent. Soon brightness and love will come into your 
life, and my pleasure will be to think of your true 
happiness/* 

" Dear Barbara, what prompts you to speak thus 
to me to-night? You are my life, my happiness. 
My nature cannot be made anew.** 

" It is not right, Sidney, I feel confident. Too 
much care has broken my spirit ; I have grown 
prematurely old, and would only be a shadow upon 
your existence. You have youth, health, fortune 
— everything to make your life the best and fullest. 
No, no ; it must not be. I will not think of it.** 

" Are you afraid to trust me, Barbara ? Do you 
fear that I may prove false ? ** 

" No, no, Sidney. You do not think ; you do not 
understand.'* 
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" Ay, but I understand the darkness that must 
come upon my life with you gone out of it. I know 
too well the darkness and desolation in which I have 
lived through all my life. The affections are not 
created at our bidding, and arc not to be lightly set 
aside for any worldly purpose. You and I belong 
to one another so long as Heaven permits us to 
remain upon this earth, and nothing but death must 
separate us here.'* 

He made a movement as if to take her in his 
arms, but she still was holding back. 

"Not to-night, Sidney/* she said. *' I cannot give 
you my answer to-night. This step is not to be 
entered into lightly. You must have more time to 
consider ; I must have more time myself.*' 

" To-night it must be, Barbara ; my mind is made 
up. You shall not thus evade me." 

It was growing late, and Mr. Forrester, in the 
adjoining room, was heard to speak about the time. 
Presently he came to them, with Harold following 
close behind, and then a few 'more moments were 
spent in conversation of the usual sort. But soon 
Mr. Forrester touched his son upon the shoulder, 
and bade him prepare himself to be going; then 
turning to Barbara with a kindly smile, he took her 
hand in his own. 

*' I am twice favored to-day," he said, " for I have 

found a daughter as well as a son. Truly Heaven 

has not forgotten to grant me happiness in my old 

age. 

He offered her a kiss once more, and Harold 
22 
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standing near by, soberly regarding them, looked 
the most paternal of them all. This time she 
showed no unwillingness. 

" May it be mercifully ordained that you shall 
grow old together, my children," he said. 

" May you never want for a true friend," chimed 
Harold. 





CHAPTER XXXVII. 

MAY PEACE AND REST BE THEIRS. 

They were married early one summer, and they 
went away to a lonely sea-coast village where they 
might be by themselves, undisturbed for a short 
while, with the worries and cares belonging to their 
little world all left behind. 

Those were sweet, precious moments spent in 
happy abandon, wandering by the side of old ocean, 
or resting and dreaming in craggy nooks along its 
rugged edge; and the memory of them no trials 
and sorrows of the after time could ever efface or 
cause them to wish that they never had lived. 
They needed no other society than that of nature 
and themselves, for their minds perfectly accorded ; 
their tongues were loosed and the deepest secrets of 
their hearts and lives were told — what they had 
dreamed, what they had reasoned out of all life's 
perplexities, above all, the thoughts and impressions 
of the first meeting and of the growing acquaintance- 
ship. But there was one thought too well under- 
stood by both to need utterance, that, nevertheless, 
had passed between them, though by some other 
means than spoken words. Both knew that no 
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nicely calculated purpose had brought them together, 
no social formality forged the bonds that held them 
united, and no human power could make them the 
same separate beings again, any more than two 
drops of dew commingling. They might have drifted 
apart, perhaps even have found other mates; but in 
the innermost depths of their souls would have lived 
a vague remembrance, an indefinable want, that 
never was fulfilled. 

It had been a difficult thing to overcome Barbara's 
many scruples before her consent was won. Prob- 
ably one of the bitterest moments of all her life had 
been when she had come to the full realization that 
it was her cousin Harold on whom they were de- 
pendent for their existence. She was half wild with 
her thoughts for a time, and would have attempted 
almost any mad act ; but, poor child, what could 
she do, compelled as she was to devote her whole 
time to her enfeebled parents ? Pride had to give 
way before their requirements, and she could only 
think of Harold as the best and kindest hearted 
brother in the world, and let her hopes for the 
future rest in her young sisters, who were soon to 
finish with their studies, when they would be able 
to do something for their mutual good. She was 
imbued with a native stubbornness that no goads 
nor allurements could overcome until the way 
seemed clear to her ; and Sidney, with all his per- 
sistence, made but little progress. Only would she 
yield at all when she saw her parents more comfort- 
ably situated, which result, fortunately, Harold was 
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able to bring about, thanks to some change for the 
better in his affairs ; and then only when she saw 
them improving in health so that they could be left 
for a time to the care of her sisters. 

Their wedding gift from Sidney's father had 
been the most fitting thing of all, a house in which 
to begin life ; not one of grand proportions, but 
one just cozy and comfortable enough to glad- 
den the heart of a young bride. It was fresh from 
the hands of the painters when they returned 
from their trip, and a happy time was had getting 
it in readiness for the new life. Mr. Forrester, 
of course, was to have a corner for himself, and 
they took great pains to make it the brightest and 
most comfortable of all ; but he looked upon their 
work with a frowning brow, and he was heard 
now and then grumbling to himself about life in a 
great city. They soon perceived that in the bot- 
tom of his heart there was still a longing for the 
old existence, though he never confessed it ; that 
the necessities of habit, with increasing years, had 
become a part and substance of his being : yet 
they knew that his affections were stronger than 
all else with him, and that he would never give up 
these for other needs ; so they were pained to think 
what a struggle this sudden taking up by the roots, 
this complete change of environment, was going to 
cost him. 

Fearing for his well being and his peace of mind, 
they spoke of his attempting something of the sort 
here — securing an estate somewhere along the banks 
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of the Hudson, where they could be with him part of 
the time, and where he could come to them as well ; 
but to this he deigned no response, though they 
could see that the suggestion had its effect, and 
they left him to go his own way, and to work out 
the question to suit his own particular fancy. 

Their married existence was early darkened by 
the death of Barbara's parents, the one following the 
other closely. The passing away of this worthy 
couple could not be thought of as other than a 
merciful release after long and sadly troubled lives, 
and it was beautiful to think of them united in 
death, as in life they had been truly so ; but it was 
hard for them all to give up these tenderest of ties, 
even to resign those cares which always had been a 
pleasure rather than a burden. 

The sisters now made their home with them, as 
they were only too glad to have them do ; but as the 
time went on, the father, profiting by their sugges- 
tion, secured his country-seat, far removed from the 
noisy strife of the city, where he could enjoy all 
the pleasures of rural life, which had made up such 
a part of his existence during his later years, and 
was contenting himself changing from the one home 
to the other as his fancy bid. So at last had the 
ship that bore this little circle drifted into pleasant 
waters, and, carefully guided, it was peacefully glid- 
ing on towards the unfathomed ocean of eternal hope. 

Of them all, Harold seemed to be a solitary star 
in their firmament, having no special resting place, 
no nearer ties in the world than themselves. He 
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had become the most comfortable and methodical 
of bachelors, a little too stout perhaps, in spite of 
his abstemious habits and regular exercise. He was 
plodding along in the same resolute way, apparently 
without any thought or desire outside of his daily 
pursuits ; yet he remained to them a firm friend 
and always available companion. That which now 
engaged him, he informed Sidney, was work of a 
higher scope. He had forsaken trivialities, and had 
given up all thought of profit since being relieved 
of responsibilities ; but as to the nature of his 
endeavors he was persistently silent, though one 
night he confessed to Sidney, when they were tak- 
ing one of their accustomed prowls, that he had 
abandoned his theory of supreme wickedness. ** It 
is trial by fire,'* he said ; ** only by constant hammer- 
ing can we ever be made to see the truth. The 
more hammering, the more truth, if the metal is 
not false." To which sober statement Sidney might 
have been heard to say in reply, that there were 
some phenomena observable in life not altogether 
reconcilable with any theory of molecular disturb- 
ances. 

One thing more must be recounted before our 
work is done : the passing away of that original 
being. Madam Kempton, mother of Ambrose Kemp- 
ton, and sister to uncle Tom. It came at last, 
though all idea of anything of the sort had for some 
time ceased to be thought of as among the matters 
of probable occurrence. She long outlived all those 
who had predicted an early death for her, as well as 
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all the physicians who had used their arts with her 
to their best advantage, even her faithful attendants 
Marlot and Owen. However, the destroyer came, 
though she seemed immortal; came with little 
warning, while yet she had strength enough to at- 
tend to her daily affairs, while yet her mind remained 
unclouded, while yet she ruled her household with 
an iron will. 

The night before her death occurred, the servants 
were gathered together in a dark corner, on an upper 
floor, and were whispering amongst themselves as 
to the likeHhood of the end being near, for it was 
known that her food had not been nourishing her 
for several days ; then, too, they were a little curious, 
for a lady of decayed gentility, who had been con- 
tented to make herself useful in the household for 
the sake of keeping her hold upon high life, was 
lying sick in a room on that floor, and the suspicion 
of a fire was not altogether ungrounded. Sure 
enough, at her accustomed time, the Madam came 
forth to make her usual rounds before retiring, and 
the servants, anxious for any sort of distraction 
amidst those cheerless surroundings, watched her 
movements from above. They saw her attempt the 
ascent of the stairs, but before she had gone half 
way she paused, and it was plain to see that her 
strength was failing her ; not so her will, for after a 
moment a determined effort was made to push for- 
ward. Only a step or two was made, however, and 
the gait became most feeble ; feeling unequal to the 
effort, she came to a stand again, and began to look 
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about her, as if to assure herself that she had not 
been observed by anyone. Silently then she turned 
about, and slowly made her way back to her room. 

They well understood what her sufferings were at 
that moment, when the failure of her powers forced 
her to realize that the destroyer Death had made 
his last move, and she must give up the struggle for 
all time. They found her more subdued, less dicta- 
torial, that night as they prepared her for bed ; and 
they went about their work silently and solemnly, 
feeling that it would be the last time they would 
fulfill those offices. They retired to rest, but not to 
sleep, for the gloom that seemed to hang over the 
great house created a strange wakefulness, and there 
were many forebodings for the future. 

However, next morning she was up at her usual 
time, and she ordered her carriage and arrayed her- 
self in her own unique style, preparatory to taking 
her morning drive. She started to go, but reaching 
the landing, the sight of that long flight of stairs — 
that long flight which she had directed the building 
of, and which had been her proudest boast because 
of the height to which it ascended — caused a sudden 
giddiness, and in a moment her courage forsook her. 
She turned about then with an air of utter defeat, and 
feebly made her way back to her room, and meekly 
seated herself in her particular chair. 

They saw then that the last had come, and they 
hastily sent for those who had been nearest to her 
during her life. Ambrose came and Sidney came, 
and one or two women remotely related to her ; 
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but she was unable to recognize them when they 
arrived. She sat there in her chair, breathing, 
breathing with a determined effort, as if she were 
not yet ready to give up ; and they gathered in a 
circle about her, and watched and waited in solemn 
silence. 

A strange condition seemed to have come over 
the house. The servants had gathered in a little 
group just outside her door, and the women, quite 
overcome, were weeping by turns, while the coach- 
man stood hiding in the shadow of the stairway, 
eagerly listening to catch every sound, more anxious 
than them all, with old age upon him, and having 
a young family to support that, in his mistress's life- 
time, he had never dared to own ; trusting little in 
being provided for by any bequest, though hoping 
beyond hope. The doorbell of the house, the same 
that the mistress had chosen for its high pitch, that 
she might the better keep herself informed of the 
goings and comings of the household, kept up a 
persistent clangor ; for, by some strange working of 
fate, an unusual number of people found occasion 
to come at this time ; trades-people, visitors, beg- 
gars ; all of the varied assortment from that busy 
thoroughfare, each with his different object. Then, 
too, the house cat, as if it were affected by the pres- 
ence of death, was mewing dismally below stairs. 

Thus the time wore on apace, and the breathing 
became mere gasps, growing more and more fitful 
and further apart ; the glaze of death came into 
those cold gray eyes ; the muscles relaxed ; the head, 
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falling to one side, lay back on the chair ; and the 
long, thin hands rested idly in her lap. The bell 
kept up its clangor, the cat continued its mournful 
mewing, and the little circle watched and waited 
patiently: one, two, three — the clock in the steeple 
near by sounded the hour ; the bell clanged, the 
cat mewed ; there was one faint gasping, a sudden 
rigor of the body ; then with a loud gurgling, a dis- 
tortion of the lips that seemed to speak defiance 
and hatred to the last, the life went out. 

There was a hasty flocking to the mansion as the 
news of the death of its mistress spread ; relatives 
of all degrees, who had accepted of the crumbs and 
were glad to get them, meagre as they were ; pen- 
sioners of difiFerent shades, and curious strangers as 
well — all to pay their respects to the departed, 
and to look about them. When she was laid to 
rest, Ambrose threw open the house and bade all 
enter and help themselves, and a merry time was 
had dividing what the house contained. It ap- 
peared to please him to stand by and view the 
mil^e ; indeed, there was nothing there for which 
he cared, for everything Hke money had been 
carefully secured, and the family documents, he 
felt the extreme satisfaction of knowing, were safe 
under lock and key — deeds, stocks, and bonds, 
and, too, the lady*s last will and testament. What 
this last contained he was only too well aware of. 
Yes, he had no occasion to feel concerned. He bade 
all enter ; and when all were assembled together, he 
stood up and read this important testament to 
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them aloud with flashing eyes and plainly exultant 
tone. 

Her debts were to be paid the first of all, of 
course, and then all of her jewelry was to go to a dear 
cousin, long since deceased ; another living one was 
to receive her wearing apparel — and a titter went 
round the little circle. 

Fosdick, upon the ocean, hurrying home, was not 
forgotten; he, in the future, might expect an 
income that could keep him in comfort for his 
remaining days, only brother Ambrose was desig- 
nated as guardian, to save his estate from being 
wantonly dissipated. Neither was Sidney forgot- 
ten ; a thousand dollars was bequeathed to him, 
but on the condition that at no time he should 
make any objections to her dictation. His con- 
duct had been such that he was quite undeserving 
of her remembrance, she had written down. Then 
was lastly given and bequeathed the residue and 
remainder to her beloved son, Ambrose Kempton ; 
and that was all. A simple testament, easy to 
write, easy to be carried out in all its particulars ; 
with no great number of petty bequests to make 
complications for the entertainment of the lawyers. 

A silence fell upon the company after the reading, 
that was utter and profound. It was first inter- 
rupted by the faint murmuring of voices just out- 
side the door, and the sound of departing footsteps 
could have been heard in the marble hall. The 
coachman stole away gloomily in the darkness, to 
carry the melancholy news to his needing family ; 
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the other servants went to gather together their 
few belongings and make themselves ready to begin 
anew the struggle for existence elsewhere. The 
rest, very soon, with one accord, dispersed. 

It was plain that the mother had not given up 
hope of the family name being perpetuated ; but she 
would have been little pleased, in all likelihood, to 
have known that such was already pretty well assured 
and her wishes had not been consulted first. Am- 
brose, it soon became known, had a wife and 
promising family, though during his mother's life- 
time he had never dared to do otherwise than keep 
the truth a secret, as, indeed, such deceptions were 
necessary for all those to practice who would not 
lose the favor of this uncompromising lady. He had 
not, however, succeeded in proving his own irresisti- 
bleness with the sex, much to his own surprise be 
it thought ; and the bitterness of his feelings because 
of his failure, was made evident by the disparaging 
way he always spoke, on every opportunity, of that 
worthy maiden lady of uncertain years. Miss Lena 
Bernon. He failed in his greatest ambition, but he 
was not to be defeated in his ends on this account ; 
and he had found some one needy and miserable 
enough to put up with what he saw fit to provide, 
and to aid him in keeping his secret, for the chance 
of future advantage. 

Save Ambrose Kempton, probably the best satis- 
fied of all the people in any way interested in Mrs. 
Kempton, was Sidney Forrester. He had expected 
even less, for never in his life had he allowed himself 
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to be influenced in his actions through fear of any 
loss in this quarter, and on this very account, with his 
knowledge and experience, it would have been folly 
to have put faith in any other result. Even had he 
been fittingly remembered, he would have thought 
little of any benefits thus accruing to him. The 
sweet consciousness of self-reliance was granted him 
in full measure. He had mental endowments which 
made anything of the sort seem contemptible ; and 
he had now succeeded so well in proving his own 
capabilities that he could ask pretty much what he 
chose for his every-day requirements, and have it 
granted him. Truly, he listened to the reading of 
that most important document with little interest ; 
and when it was done, he left that cheerless abode 
with all its unpleasant memories, and he went his 
way, thinking of his own happy home, and of his own 
loving wife, begirt with budding life ; feeling thank- 
ful that so much joy and peace had been granted 
him at last, and truly glad that he had had the 
strength to keep up the struggle that had been so 
cruel and bitter ; but most of all, contented in the 
trust that his own loved ones might grow to man- 
hood and womanhood shielded from the many trials 
and temptations that beset one's earthly existence. 

And thus it is our lives go on from day to day 
and year to year, but the mystery of mysteries 
remains unsolved as in the days of old. We see the 
weeds flourishing and leaving their seeds to perpetu- 
ate through all time, and the tender flowers perish- 
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ing for want of nourishment and warmth. That 
which seems useless and loathsome and wicked con- 
tinues, and goodness and worth languish in its 
embrace. But the human mind is finite and can 
never comprehend these things, for with the first 
gleam of divine light it is destroyed. This they call 
madness. As the sturdy oak pushes itself upward 
out of the tangled weeds, so truth survives; and 
while truth and love still live, let it be hoped that 
death is not all darkness, and that destruction is 
but the moulding of a better life. 
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